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The  subject  treated  of  in  the  following  pages  is  one  which 
has  not  usually  been  introduced  into  the  course  of  elementary 
^  studies  for  young  persons  of  all  classes. 

It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  ihd  difference  between  a  better 
and  a  worse  reasoner  depends  either  wholly  on  natural  ability ^ 
or  on  that  combined  with  practice^  or  on  each  man's  greater 
ot  less  proficiency  in  the  iubjecU  he  is  treating  of. 

And  "bthers  again  consider  a  systematic  study  of  the  prin- 
.    ciples  of  Reasoning  as  suitable  only  to  a  few  persons  of  rare 
cndowmentSf  and  of  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind ;  and  to  those 
only  in  an  advanced  stage  of  their  education. 

Thitt  this  branch  of  study  is  requisite  for  all,  and  is  attainable 
by  all,  and  presents  not,  necessarily,  any  greater  difiBculties 
than  the  rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Grammar, — 
all  this  cannot  be  so  well  evinced  in  any  other  way  as  by  experi-  ^ 
m€nU  If  the  perusal  of  these  Lessons,  or  of  the  half  of  them, 
fail  to  satisfy  on  this  point  any  tolerably  attentive  reader,  it  is 
not  likely  he  would  be  convinced  by  any  distinct  argument  to 
IdoA  same  efifict  that  could  be  offered. 

The  work  has  very  little  claim  to  novelty,  except  as  to  tho 
titfiplioitj  and  familiarity  of  its  foroa    But  without  making  any 
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dUeoverp,  strictly  so  called,  of  anything  previously  altogether 
unknown,  it  is  possible — wnce  "discovery"  is  a  relativt  word — 
to  be,  practically  a  discoverer,  by  bringing  within  the  reach  of 
thousands  some  important  brauch  of  knowledge  of  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  remained  destitute  all  their  lives. 


And  in  regard  to  the  present  subject,  a  familiar  introduction 
to  the  study  is  precisely  what  has  been  hitherto  wanting. 
The  existing  treatises  upon  it  may  be  compared  to  ships  well 
freighted,  but  which  can  only  unlade  at  a  few  wharfs,  care- 
fully constructed,  in  advantageous  situations.  The  want  is  of 
small  boats  drawing  very  little  water,  which  can  carry  ashore 
small  parcels  of  the  cai^o  on  every  part  of  the  coast,  and  run 
up  into  every  little  creek. 

Should  the  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency  prove  as  sue- 
cessful,  as  there  is  reason,  from  the  trial  that  ban  been 
already  made  (in  the  Saturday  Magazine)^  to  hope,  a^i^  addi- 
tion by  no  means  unimportant  will  have  been  mrii^  to  the 
ordinary^  course  of  elementary  education. 

To  frame,  indeed,  a  system  of  rules  that  siould  equalize 
persons  of  all  varieties  of  capacity,  would  be  a  project  no  IcsB 
chimerical  in  this  than  in  other  departments  of  !t(tarning.  But 
it  would  certainly  be  a  great  point  {^ined^  if  all  persons  were 
taught  to  exercise  the  reasoning  faculty,  as  well  as  the  natural 
capacity  of  each  would  permit ;  for  there  is  good  reason  to 
suspect,  that,  in  this  point,  men  fail  quite  as  c*ften  from  want 
of  attention,  and  of  systematic  cultivation  of  their 'powers,  as 
from  natural  deficiency.  And  it  is  at  least  worth  tt7ing  the 
experiment,  whether  all  may  not  be,  in  soriie  degree,  trained 
in  the  right  exercise  of  a  faculty  which  all  in  some  degree, 
possess,  and  which  all  mtMf,  more  or  less,  exercise,  whether 
they  exercise  it  well  or  ill. 

It  was  at  one  time  contemplated  ^m  subjoin  an  Indeat  of  the 
technical  terms,  with  brief  definitions  of  them,  and  references 
to  the  Lessons  and  Sections,  ^t,  oti  second  thoughts,  it  has 
been  judged  best  to  omit  this^  snd  to  i'ecoiiiiiiend  eichi»ttiiliil 
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to  dra\f  up  sooh  aa  index  for  himself.  It  is  for  ttudenti, 
strictly  so  called, — that  is,  persons  employed  in  acquiring  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject, — that  the  work  is  chiefly 
designed:  and  for  these  no  exercise  could  be  devised  more 
calculated  to  facilitate  their  study  than  that  of  carefully  com- 
piling an  Index,  and  also  expanding  the  Table  of  Contents,  so 
«b  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  matter  of  each  Lesson. 
And  this  being  the  case,  it  would  not  be  any  real  saving  of 
labor  to  the  learner,  to  place  before  him  such  an  Index  and 
Table  of  Contents  already  drawn  up. 

It  may  be  worth  wbUe  to  suggest  to  the  Teacher  to  put 
before  his  pupils,  previously  to  their  reading  each  Lesson, 
some  qvestioiis  pertaining,  to  the  matter  of  it,  requiring  of 
them  answers,  oral  or  written,  the  best  they  can  think  of 
mthout  consulting  the  book.  Next  let  them  road  the  Lessons, 
having  other  questions,  such  as  may  lead  to  any  needful  expla- 
nations, put  before  them  as  they  proceed.  And  afterwards  let 
them  be  ex-amined  (introducing  numerous  examples  framed  by 
themselves  and  by  the  teacher),  as  to  the  portion  thoy  have 
ieavncd,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  remember  it. 

0<^  these  three  kiivis  of  questions, — which  may  be  called, 
i.  P/'tf2m/nar^  questions;  ii.  qae&tiona  of  intiruelion ;  and 
iii.  questions  of  examination^ — the  last  alone  are,  ay  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Instructors,  commonly  employed.  And 
the  elementary  books  commonly  known  aS  "  catechisms,"  or 
'*  books  in  question  and  auswev,"  consist  in  reality  of  ques- 
tions of  this  description. 

But  the  second  kind — what  is  properly  to  be  called  in- 
structive questioning — is  employed  by  all  who  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  good  teachers. 

The  first  kind — the  preliminary  questioning — is  employed 
(systematically  and  constantly)  but  by  few.  And  at  first  sight 
it  might  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  had  experience  of 
it)  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  learner's  difficulties. 
But  if  any  well-qualified  instructor  will  but  carefully  and 
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judiciously  try  the  experiment  (in  teaching  any  kind  of 
science),  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  to  how  great  a  degree 
this  exercise  of  the  students  mind  on  the  subject  will  contri- 
bute to  his  advancement  He  will  find,  that  what  has  been 
taught  in  the  mode  above  suggested,  will  have  been  learnt 
in  a  shorter  time,  will  have  been  far  the  more  thoroughly 
understood,  and  will  be  fixed  incomparably  the  better  in  the 
memory. 
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EASY  LESSOJfS  ON  EEASONING. 


PART  I. 
ANALYTICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


LESSON  I. 


K.B.  —  In  theM  Lessolis,  whenerer  two  eaaivalent  words  or  plinuMi  ure 
employed,  one  of  them  is  endooed  in  angular  [  Drackets].  instead  of  ita  common 
mark  of  a  (parenthesis). 


^  §  1.  Every  one  is  accustomed  more  or  less  to  employ 
Beasoning.  There  is  no  one  that  does  not  occasionally 
attempt,  well  or  ill,  to  give  a  Reason  for  any  opinion  he 
entertains; — to  draw  Conclusions  from  what  he  sees 
around  him, — to  support  those  conclusions  by  some  kind 
of  Arguments,  good  or  bad, — and  to  answer  the  arguments 
brought  against  him. 

Now  all  these  expressions, — "giving  a  reason"—. 
''drawing  a  conclusion" — ^''bringing  forward  an  argu- 
ment" — relate  to  one  and  the  same  process  in  the  mind, 
that  which  is  properly  called  "Reasoning."  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  several  other  expressions  also ;  such 
as  "inferring"  or  "drawing  an  inference," — "proving 
a  point," — "establishing  a  conclusion," — "refuting  an 
argument,"  ice.  All  these  expressions,  and  some  others 
besides,  have  reference,  as  we  have  said^  to  the  process  of 
Reasoning. 

§  2.  And  this  process,  it  is  important  to  observe,  is,  in 
itself  universally  the  same;  however  different  the  subject^ 
matter  of  our  reasoning  may^be,  on  different  occasions. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  Arithmetic.  We  may  have 
to  add  or  subtract,  multiply  or  divide  certain  numbers, 
either  of  Pounds-sterling,  or  of  men,  or  of  bushels  of 
com,  (bo.,  but  though  these  are  very  different  things,  the 
arithmetical-procesa  it$elf,  in  each  of  the  operations,  respec- 
tively, is  always  the  same.  For  instance,  to  "multiply" 
always  means  to  take  one  number  a  certain  number  of 
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times ;  whether  it  be  men  or  miles,  or  days,  that  we  are 
numbering. 

So  it  is  also  with  Grammar.  The  Nouns  and  Verbs 
and  other  Parts  of  Speech  that  Grammar  treats  of,  may 
relate  to  very  different  subjects,  and  rnay  be  found  in 
various  kinds  of  Compositions ;  such  as  works  of  Science, 
History,  Poetry,  &c.,  but  the  rules  of  Grammar  are  the 
same  in  all. 

So  also  the  art  of  Writing  (and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Printing)  is  in  itself  the  same,  however  different  may 
be  the  kinds  of  subject-matter  it  is  employed  on. 

Now  the  same  is  the  case  (as  has  been  above  said)  with 
Reasoning.  We  may  be  employed  in  reasoning  on 
human  affairs,  or  on  Mathematics,  or  on  Natural-history 
or  Chemistry,  or  other  subjects  widely  different  from  each 
other.  But  in  every  case  the  Reasoning-process  is,  in 
itself,  the  same. 

§  3.  Any  Debate  [or  Disputation,]  when  you  are  en- 
deavouring to  bring  others  over  to  your  opinion,  is  one  of 
the  occasions  on  which  Reasoning  is  employed ;  and  the 
word  "arguing"  is  by  some  persons  understood  as  having 
reference  only  to  cases  where  there  is  a  dispute  between 
those  who  are  maintaining  opposite  opinions.  But  this 
is  a  mistake.  At  least,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  use  of  "  Arguments" — if  we  understand  by  that,  the 
use  of  Reasoning — ^is  confined  to  the  case  of  disputes;  or 
even  that  this  is  the-  principal  employment  of  it.  There 
is  no  set  of  men  less  engaged  in  dispute  and  controversy 
than  Mathematicians ;  who  are  the  most  constantly  occu- 
pied in  Reasoning.  They  establish  all  their  propositions 
by  the  most  exact  proofs;  so  complete  as  not  even  to 
admit  of  any  dispute. 

And  in  all  other  subjects  likewise,  a  sensible  man, 
when  he  wishes  to  make  up  his  mind  on  any  question 
will  always  seek  for  some  sufj&cient  "Reason"  [or 
"  Argument"]  on  which  to  found  his  conclusion. 

Thu3,  a  Judge,  before  whom  any  case  is  tried  is  occu- 
pied in  weighing  the  Arguments  on  both  sides,  that  are 
brought  forward  by  the  respective  Advocates.  He  (no 
less  than  they)  is  engaged  in  Reasoning;  though  the 
Advocates  are  disputing  and  the  Judge  is  not. 
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A  Physician,  again,  reasons  from  what  he  has  read,  and 
heard,  and  seen,  in  order  to  draw  his  conclusions  on  me- 
dical questions; — a  Statesman,  in  political  questions; — a 
Merchant,  in  mercantile  matters ;  and  so,  of  the  rest. 

§  4.  But  when  any  dispute  does  take  place,  between 
persons  of  opposed  opinions,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
worst  educated — those  who  are  the  most  unskilful  in 
reasoning,  or  in  clearly  expressing  their  reasons, — are 
almost  always  the  most  apt  to  grow  angr^",  and  to  revile 
each  other,  and  quarrel. 

And  even  when  they  do  not  give  way  to  anger,  they 
usually,  after  a  long  discussion,  part,  without  distinctly 
imderstanding  what  the  difference  between  them  really 
consists  in ;  neither  of  them  having  clearly  expressed  his 
own  meaning,  or  fully  understood  the  other's. 

Indeed  it  often  happens  that  two  persons  who  are  dis- 
puting, do,  in  reality,  disagree  much  less  in  their  opinions, 
than  they  themselves  imagine :  or,  perhaps  not  at  all. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  word  "misunders  inding"  has 
come  to  signify,  a  quarrd;  because  quarrels  so  often 
arise  from  men's  not  clearly  understanding  each  other's 
meaning. 

Again,  it  often  happens  that  a  person  not  without  good 
sense,  will  give  such  weak  and  absurd  reasons  for  his 
opinion,  even  when  it  is  a  right  one,  that  instead  of  con- 
vincing others,  he  will  even  produce  an  opposite  effect. 

§  5.  In  order  to  avoid  such  inconveniences,  and  to  con- 
duct the  process  of  Beasoning  as  clearly,  as  correctly, 
and  as  easily,  as  is  possible,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  lay 
down  accurate  explanations  of  the  principles  on  which 
Beasoning  proceeds,  and  to  employ  for  the  purpose  a 
technical  language]  that  is,  a  regularly-formed  set  of 
expressions,  distinctly,  defined,  and  agreed  on;  and  to 
esteblish  certain  plain  simple  ruleSj  founded  on,  and 
expressed  in,  this  technical  language. 
.  Even  in  the  common  mechanical  arts,  something  of  a 
technical  language  is  found  needful  for  those  who  are 
learning  or  exercising  them.  It  would  be  a  very  great 
inconvenience,  even  to  a  common  carpenter,  not  to  have 
a  precise,  well-understood  name  for  each  of  the  several 
operations  he  performs,  such  as  chiseling,  sawing,  planing, 
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Ac.,  and  for  the  several  tools  [or  instruments]  lie  works 
-with.  And  if  we  had  not  suck  words  as  Adcution,  Sub- 
traction, Multiplication,  Division,  &c.,  employed  in  an 
exactly  defined  sense,  and  also  fixed  rules  for  conducting 
these  and  other  arithmetical  processes,  it  would  be  a 
tedious  and  uncertain  work,  to  go  through  even  such 
simple  calculations  as  a  child  very  soon  learns  to  perform 
with  perfect  ease.  And  after  all,  there  would  be  a  fresh 
difficulty  in  making  other  persons  understand  clearly  the 
correctness  of  the  calculations  made. 

You  are  to  observe,  however,  that  technical  language 
and  rules,  if  you  would  make  them  really  useful,  must  be- 
not  only  distinctly  tmderstoodf  but  also  learnt,  and  re- 
membered as  famUiarly  as  the  Alphabet;  and  employed 
wnatcmtly,  and  with  BcrvLpvlova  exactness.  Otherwise, 
technical  language  will  prove  an  encumbrance  instead 
of  an  advantage ;  just  as  a  suit  of  clothes  would  be,  if, 
instead  of  putting  them  en  and  wearing  them,  you  were 
to  carry  them  about  in  your  hand. 

§  6.  It  has  been  accordingly  found  advantageous,  in 
wluit  relates  to  the  Reasoning-process,  (as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  mechanical  operations,  and  of  calculations,)  to 
lay  down  explanations,  and  rules,  and  technical  teAns; 
answering  to  those  of  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  other' 
branches  of  study. 

And  the  technical  terms  and  rules  of  Grammar,  are 
not  at  all  shorter,  or  easier  to  be  understood  and  remem- 
bered, than  thobe  T^OTtaining  to  the  present-  subject. 

You  may  perhaps  meet  with  treatises  proiccusing  much 
more  than  what  we  here  propose; — ^with  works  prbt^^nding 
to  teach  the  right  use  of  ''Beason;"  (not  'Bj&sjsxming  or 
*' Argumentation"  merely,  but  the  whole  of  the  Buman 
InteUect;)  and  giving  r  Jes  for  forming  a  judgment  on 
every  question  than  can  arise,  and  for  arriving  at  all  truths 
in  any  subject  whatever.  But  such  pretensions,  however 
high-sounding  and  attractive,  are  fancifal  and  empty.  One 
might  as  well  profess  to  teach  the  "right  use  of  the  bodily- 
organs,"  and  to  lay  down  a  system  of  rules  that  should  in- 
struct a  man  in  all  manual  arts  and  bodily  exercises  at  once. 

If  you  do  but  teach  a  person  to  ride,  or  to  draw,  or  to 
spin,  kCf  something  is  gained ;  but  if  you  should  profess 
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to  lay  down  a  system  of  rules  to  teach  all  these  at  once, 
and  also  the  business  of  a  shipwright,  and  a  musician, 
and  a  watchmaker,  and  everything  else  that  is  done  by 
means  of  the  bodily  organs,  you  would  teach,  in  reality, 
nothing  at  all. 

And  so  it  is  on  all  subjects.  It  is  better  to  undertake 
even  a  little,  that  it  is  possible  to  accomplish,  than  to 
make  splendid  professions,  which  can  only  lead  to  dis- 
appointment. 

After  all,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  expected,  that,  in  Keason- 
ing,  any  more  than  in  other  mental  exercises,  men  of  very 
une^jual  degrees  of  intelligence  should  be  brought  to  the 
same  level.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  men  will  always 
be  brought  to  an  agreement  in  their  conclusions.  Dif- 
ferent men  will  have  received  different  information  re- 
specting facts ;  or  will  be  variously  biassed,  more  or  less, 
by  their  early  prejudices,  their  interests,  or  their  feelings. 

But  still,  there  is  something  gained,  if  they  are  taught 
in  respect  of  the  Reasoning-process  itself,  how  to  proceed 
rightly  and  to  express  themselves  clearly ;  and  if  when 
they  do  not  agree,  they  can  be  brought  at  least  to  under- 
stand wherein  they  differ,  and  to  state  distinctly,  what  is 
"the  point  at  issue"  (as  it  is  called)  between  them;  that 
iSy  what  is  the  real  question  to  be  decided. 

And  it  is  just  so,  in  the  case  of  Arithmetic  also.  Two 
persons  may  differ  in  their  statements  of  an  Account,  from 
their  setting  out  with  some  difference  in  the  numbers  each 
puts  down; — in  the  Items  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  Account. 
And  no  rules  of  Arithmetic  can  prevent  such  a  difference 
as  this.  But  it  is  something  gained  if  they  are  guarded 
(as  arithmetical  rules  do  guard  us)  against  differences 
arising  out  of  errors  in  the  calculation  itself. 


LESSON  II. 


§  1.  We  have  said  that  in  all  subjects,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  Beasoning-process  is  in  itself  the  same  Whether 
you  are  occupied  in  refusing  an  opponent,  or  in  conveying 
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instruction^  or  in  satisfying  your  own  mind  on  any  point, — 
and  again,  whatever  kind  of  subject-matter  it  is  that  you 
are  engaged  on,  in  all  cases,  as  far  as  you  ai-e  (in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word)  reasoning^ — ^that  is,  employing 
Argument — it  is  one  and  the  same  process  (as  far  as  it  is 
correctly  conducted)  that  is  going  on  in  your  own  mind. 

And  what  this  process  is,  must  be  the  next  point  to  be 
inquired  into. 

Although  (as  has  been  said)  all  men  do  occasionally 
reason,  they  are  often,  at  the  time,  as  unconscious  of  it  as  of 
the  circulation  of  their  blood,  and  of  the  various  other  pro- 
cesses that  may  be  going  on  within  the  body.  And  even 
when  they  do,  knowingly  and  designedly,  use  arguments, 
or  are  listening  to  those  of  another,  they  will  often  be  as 
much  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  one  argument  appears  to 
them  strong,  and  another  less  strong,  and  another  utterly 
worthless,  as  if  the  whole  were  merely  a  matt«r  of  taste  ; 
like  their  preference  of  one  prospect,  or  one  piece  of 
music  to  another. 

In  order,  then,  to  obtain  coirect  rules  for  forming  a 
judgment  on  this  subject,  and  clear  expressions  for  explain- 
ing such  judgment  to  others,  it  is  necessary  to  analyse^ — 
as  it  is  called, — that  is,  take  to  pieces)  the  Reasoning- 
process.  And  for  that  purpose,  we  should  begin  by 
examining  the  most  plain,  short,  and  simple  arguments, 
and  enquiring  on  what  it  is  that  their  validity  [or  con- 
clusiveness] depends;  examining  also,  some  of  those 
apparent-arguments  which  are  not  valid,  and  therefore 
not,  in  reality,  arguments  at  sll ;  though  they  are  often 
passed  off  for  them,  as  counterfeit  coin  is  for  genuine, 

§  2.  You  will  perceive,  on  examination,  that  what  is 
called  a  "  Conclusion," — that  is,  a  proposition  proved  by 
Argument, — is  drawn,  in  reality,  from  two  other  Proposi- 
tions. And  these  are  called  its  "Premises;"  from  their 
being  (in  natural  order)  "premistcP^  or  put  before  it. 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  some  might  suppose  that  a 
Conclusion  may  follow  from  one  Premise  alone.  For  it 
happens,  oftener  than  not,  that  only  one  is  expressed. 
But  in  this  case,  there  is  always  another  Premise  under- 
stood, and  which  is  suppressed,  from  its  being  supposed 
to  be  fully  admitted. 
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That  this  is  the  case,  may  easily  be  made  evident  by 
supposiiig  that  suppressed  Premise  to  be  denied ;  which 
■will  at  one  destroy  the  force  of  the  Argument.  For 
instance,  if  any  one,  from  perceiving  that  "the  World 
exhibits  mark  s  of  design,"  infers  [or  concludes]  that  "  it 
had  an  intelligent  Maker,"  he  will  easily  perceive,  on 
reflection,  that  he  must  have  had  in  his  mind  another 
Premise  also,  namely,  that  "whatever  exhibits  marks  of 
design  had  an  intelligent  maker :"  since  if  this  last  pro- 
position were  denied,  the  other  would  prove  nothing.  It 
is  true,  that  in  some  cases  one  proposition  implies  another 
by  the  very  signification  of  the  words,  to  every  one 
that  understands  those  words ;  as  "negroes  are  men  ; 
therefore  they  are  rational-beings,"  now,  "  rational-being" 
is  implied  in  the  very  name  "man."  And  such  examples  as 
this  have  led  some  people  into  the  idea  that  we  reason — 
Or  that  we  may  reason — from  a  single  Premise.  But  take 
such  a  case  as  this;  some  fossil-animal  is  discovered,  which 
Naturalists  conclude  to  have  been  a  "ruminant,"  from  its 
"having  horo^  on  the  skull."  Now  the  laborers  who  dug 
up  the  skeleton  could  not  draw  this  inference;  supposing 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  general  law,  that  "all  homed 
animals  are  ruminant:" — and  they  might  be  thus  ignorant, 
though  using  the  name  "horned  animal,"  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Naturalist :  for  the  Timne  itself  does  not  imply 
"  ruminant,"  as  a  part  of  its  signification ;  and  again,  a 
Naturalist  at  a  distance,  who  knew  the  general  law,  but 
who  had  heard  only  an  imperfect  account  of  the  skeleton, 
and  did  not  know  whether  it  was  homed  or  not,  would  be 
equally  unable  to  draw  the  inference.  In  all  cases  of  what 
is  properly  called  "Argument,"  there  must  be  two  pre- 
mises assumed,  whether  they  are  both  expressed  or  not. 

§  3.  Such  an  argument  as  the  above,  when  all  the 
three  propositions  ai*e  stated  at  full  length,  and  in  their 
natural  order,  is  called  a  "Syllogism."  And  this  is  the 
form  in  which  all  correct  reasoning,  on  whatever  subject, 
may  be  exliibited. 

When  one  of  the  Premises  is  suppressed  [or  under- 
8tood\,  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  is  usually  the  case,  the 
argument  is  called,  in  technical  language,  an  "Enthy- 
meme;"  a  name  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  denoting 
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that  there  is  something  left  out,  which  is  to  be  supposed 
[or  understood]  as  being  well-known. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  when  an  argument,  stated  in 
this  last  form,  is  met  by  opponents,  their  objection  will 
sometimes  lie  against  the  assertion  itself  that  is  made ; 
sometimes,  against  its  force  as  an  argument.  They  will 
say  either,  "I  deny  what  you  assume"  or  "I  admit,  indeed, 
what  you  say,  but  I  deny  that  it  proves  your  conclusion." 
For  instance,  in  the  example  above,  an  atheist  may  be 
conceived  either  denying*  that  the  World  does  exhibit 
marks  of  design,  or  again,  denyingt  that  it  follows  from 
thence  that  it  must  have  had  an  intelligent  Maker. 

Now  you  are  to  observe,  that  these  are  not  in  reality 
objections  of  different  kinds.  The  only  difference  is,  that, 
in  the  one  case,  the  expressed  Premise  is  denied ;  in  the 
other,  the  suppressed  VvexxaBQ.  For  the  ybrce  as  an  argu- 
men,  of  either  Premise,  depends  on  the  other  Premise. 
If  either  be  denied,  the  other  proves  nothing.  If  both 
be  admitted,  the  Conclusion  regularly  drawn  from  them, 
must  be  admitted. 

§  4.  It  makes  no  difference  in  respect  of  the  sense  of 
an  argument,  whether  the  Conclusion  be  placed  last  or 
first ;  provided  you  do  but  clearly  mark  out' what  is  the 
Conclusion. 

When  it  is  placed  last  (which  is  accounted  the  natural 
order),  it  is  designated  by  one  of  those  conjunctions 
called  "  iUative"  such  as  therefore," — "thence," — "  con- 
sequently." 

When  the  Conclusion  is  put  first,  the  Premise  is  usually 
called  the  "Reason;"  and  this  is  designated  (whether  it 
come  last  or  first)  by  one  of  the  conjunctions  called 
"comsal"  such  as  "since," — "because,"  &c. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  each  of  these  sets 
of  conjunctions  have  also  another  sense;  being  used  to 
denote,  respectively,  sometimes  "Premise  and  Conclu- 
sion,"— sometimes  "  Cause  and  Effect."  And  much  error 
and  perplexity  have  often  been  occasioned  by  not  attend- 
ing to  this  distinction. 


*  As  many  of  the  ancient  atheists  did. 
t  As  most  of  the  modem  atheists  do. 
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When  I  say  "this  ground  is  rich;  because  the  trees  on 
it  are  flourishing;"  or  again,  when  I  express  the  same 
sense  in  a  different  form,  saying,  ''the  trees  on  this 
ground  aro  flourishing,  and  therefore  it  must  be  rich,"  it 
is  plain  that  I  am  employing  these  conjunctions  to  denote 
merely  the  conneodon  of  Premise  cmd  Conclusion  ;  or  (in 
other  words)  I  am  implying  that  the  one  maybe  inferred 
from  the  other.  For  it  is  evident,  that  the  flourishing  of 
the  trees  is  not  the  c<]mse  of  the  ground's  fertility,  but 
only  the  cause  of  my  believing  it.  The  richness  of  the 
soil  follows  as  mi  inference  from  the  luxuriance  of  the 
trees ;  which  luxuriance  follows  as  an  effect  [or,  natural 
consequence]  from  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

But,  if  again,  I  say,  "the  trees  flourish  because  the 
ground  is  rich,"  or  (which  is  the  same  in  sense)  "the 
ground  is  rich,  and  consequently  [or  therefore]  the  trees 
flourish,'  I  am  using  the  very  same  conjunction  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense;  namely,  to  denote,  the  Connexion  of  Co/use 
cmd  Effect.  For  in  this  case,  the  luxuriance  of  the  trees 
being  a  thing  evident  to  the  eye,  would  not  need  to  be 
proved)  and  every  one  would  understand  that  I  was  only 
accou/nting  for  it, 

§  5.  But  again,  there  are  many  cases  also  in  which  the 
Cause  is  employed  as  an  Argwrnent^  to  prove  the  existence 
of  its  efiect.  So  that  the  Conclusion  vrhicAi  follows,  as  an 
Inference,  from  the  Premise  is  also  an  Eflect  which  yW^ow* 
naturally  from  that  same  Premise  as  its  Cause. 

This  is  the  kind  of  argument  which  is  chiefly  employed 
when  we  are  reasoning  about  the  futv/re :  as  for  instance 
when,  from  favorable  or  unfavorable  weather,  any  one 
infers  that  the  crops  are  likely  to  be  abundant,  or  to  be 
sear'tj*. 

In  such  cas^,  the  Cav.se  and  the  Reason  [or  Proof]  coin- 
cide ;  the  favomble  weather  being  at  once  the  cause  of 
the  good  harvest,  and  the  cause  of  our  eocpecting  it. 

And  this  circumstance  contributes  to  men's  often  con> 
founding  together  "Cause"  and — ^what  is  strictly  called — 
"Beason;"  and  to  their  overlooking  the  difllerent  senses 
of  such  words  as  "therefore,"  "thence,"  "  consequently," 
&c.,  and  again,  of  such  words  as  "because,"  "inasmuch 
fts,'  <kc.,  and  also,  of  the  words  "follow,"  "consequence," 
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and  seveiul  others ;  which  have  all  of  them  that  double 
meaning  which  has  just  been  explained.  ^^      . 


LESSON  in. 


§  1.  In  such  an  argument  as  that  in  the  example 
above  given,  (in  §  2,  Lesson  ii.)  it  is  clearly  impossible 
for  any  one  who  admits  both  Premises  to  avoid  aditnitting 
the  Conclusion.  If  you  adi  iit  that  "  Whatever  exhibits 
marks  of  design  had  an  intelligent  Maker,"  and  also 
that  "  the  world  exhibits  marks  of  design,"  you  cannot 
escape  the  Conclusion  that  ''the  world  had  an  intelligent 
Maker." 

Or  again,  if  I  say  "All  animals  with  horns  on  the  head 
are  ruminant;  ibhe  Elk  has  horns  on  the  head ;  therefore 
it  is  ruminant;"  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  one's 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  Conclusion,  supposing  he  does 
but  allow  the  truth  of  each  Premise. 

A  man  may  perhaps  deny,  or  doubt,  and  require  proof, 
that  all  animals  thus  homed  do  ruminate.  Nay  it  is 
conceivable  that  he  may  even  not  clearly  understand  what 
"ruminant,"  means,  or  he-  may  have  never  heard  of  an 
"Mk;"  but  still  it  will  not  be  the  less  clear  to  him  that 
supposing/  these  Premises  granted,  the  Conclusion  must 
be  admitted. 

And  even  if  you  suppose  a  case  where  one  or  both  of 
the  Premises  shall  be  manifestly  false  and  absurd,  this 
will  not  alter  the  conclimveneaa  of  the  Beasoning;  though 
the  conclusion  itself  may  perhaps  be  absurd  also.  For 
instance,  "All  the  Ape-tribe  are  originally  descended  from 
Heptiles  or  insects  :  Mankind  are  of  the  Ape-tribe ;  there- 
fore Mankind  are  originally  descended  from  Reptiles  or 
Insects ;  here,  every  one*  would  perceive  the  falsity  of 
all  three  of  these  proposition?.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  the  conclusion  ^^t(;«  from  those  premises,  and  that 
t/'they  were  true,  it  would  be  true  also. 

§  2.  But  it  oftens  happen  that  there  will  be  a  seeming 
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oonnexion  of  certain  premises  with  a  conclusion  which 
does  not  really  follow  from  them,  although,  to  the  inat- 
tentive or  unskilful,  the  argument  will  appear  to  be  valid. 
And  this  is  most  especially  likely  to  occur  when  such  a 
seeming  argument  [or  Fallacy]  is  dressed  up  in  a  great 
quantity  of  fine-sounding  words,  and  is  accompanied  wjth 
much  vehemence  of  assertion,  and  perhaps  with  expres- 
sions of  contempt  for  anyone  who  presumes  to  entertain 
a  doubt  on  the  matter.  In  a  long  declamatory  speech, 
especially,  it  will  often  happen  that  almost  any  proposi- 
tion at  all  will  be  paissed  off  as  a  proof  of  any  other  that 
does  but  contain  some  of  the  sa/me  wordsj  by  means  of 
strenuous  assurances  that  the  proof  is  complete. 

Sometimes  again,  sound  arguments  will  be  distrusted 
as  fallacious;  especially  if  they  are  not  clearly  expressed; 
and  the  more  if  the  conclusions  are  such  as  men  are  not 
willing  to  admit. 

And  frequently  also,  when  there  really  is  no  sound 
argument,  the  reader  or  hearer,  though  he  believes  or 
suspects  that  there  is  some  fallacy,  does  not  know  how 
to  detect  and  explain  it. 

§  3.  Suppose,  for  instance,  such  seeming-arguments  as 
the  following  to  be  proposed: — (1.)  "  Every  criminal  is 
deserving  of  punishment;  this  man  is  not  a  criminal; 
therefore  he  is  not  deserving  of  punishment :"  or  a^ain, 
(2.)  "All  wise  rulers  endeavor  to  civilize  the  People; 
Alfred  endeavored  to  civilize  the  People;  therefore  he 
was  a  wise  ruler."  There  are  perhaps  some  few  persons 
who  would  not  perceive  any  fallacy  in  such  arguments, 
even  when  thus  briefly  and  distinctly  stated.  And  there 
are  probably  many  who  would  fail  to  perceive  such  a 
fallacy,  if  the  arguments  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
words,  and  conveyed  at  great  length,  in  a  style  of  vague 
indistinct  declamation;  especially  if  the  conclusions  were 
such  as  they  were  disposed  to  admit.  And  others  again, 
inight  perceive,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  fallacy,  but  might 
be  at  a  loss  to  explain  and  expose  it. 

Now  the  above  examples  exactly  correspond  respec- 
tively, with  the  following;  in  which  the  absurdity  is 
manifest : — (1.)  "  Every  tree  is  a  vegetable ;  grass  is  not 
a  tree;  therefore  it  is  not  a  vegetable;"  and  (2.)  "all 
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vegetables  grow ;  an  animal  grows ;  therefore  it  is  a 
vegetable."  These  last  examples,  I  say,  correspond 
exactly  (considered  in  respect  of  the  reasoning)  with  the 
former  ones ;  the  conclusions  of  which,  however  truCj  no 
more  follow  from  the  premises  than  those  of  the  last. 

This  way  of  exposing  a  fallacy  by  bringing  forward  a 
similar  one  where  a  manifestly  absurd  conclusion  professes 
to  be  drawn  from  premises  that  are  true,  is  one  which 
we  may  often  find  it  needful  to  employ  when  addressing 
persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  technical  rules ;  and 
to  whom,  consequently,  we  could  not  speak  so  ad  to  be 
understood  concerning  the  principles  of  Reasoning. 

But  it  is  evidently  the  most  convenient,  the  shortest, 
and  the  safest  course,  to  ascertain  those  principles,  and 
on  them  to  found  rules  which  may  be  employed  as  a  test 
in  every  case  that  comes  before  us. 

And  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  (as  has  been  above 
said)to  analyse  the  Keasoning  process,  as  exhibited  in  some 
valid  argument  expressed  in  its  plainest  and  simplest  form. 

§  4.  Let  us  then  examine  and  analyse  such  an  example 
as  one  of  those  first  given:  for  instaiice,  "Every  animal 
that  has  horns  on  the  head  is  ruminant;  the  Elk  has 
horns  on  the  head ;  therefore  the  Elk  is  ruminant.'  It 
will  easily  be  seen  that  the  validity  [or  "conclusiveness;" 
or  "soundness"]  of  the  Argument  does  not  at  all  depend 
on  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  either  of  the  Premises ; 
or  even  on  our  understanding  the  meaning  of  them.  For 
if  we  substitute  some  unmeaning  Symbol  (such  as  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet)  which  may  stand  for  anything  that  may 
be  agreed  on  —  for  one  of  the  things  we  are  speaking 
about,  the  Keasoning  remains  the  same. 

For  instance,  suppose  we  say,  (instead  of  "animal  that 
has  horns  on  the  head,")  "Every  X  is  ruminant;"  "the 
Elk  is  X;  therefore  the  Elk  is  ruminant;"  the  argument 
is  equally  valid. 

And  again,  instead  of  the  word  "ruminant,"  let  us  put 
the  letter  "Y:"  then  the  argument  "Every  X  is  Y ;  the 
Elk  k  X;  therefore  the  Elk  is  Y;"  would  be  a  valid 
argument  as  before. 

And  the  same  would  be  the  case  if  you  were  to  put 
"Z"  for  "the  Elk:"  for  the  syllogism  "Every  X  is  Y ;  Z 
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is  X;  therefore  Z  is  Y,"  is  completely  valid,  whatever 
you  suppose  the  Symbols,  X,  Y,  and  Z  to  stand  for. 

Any  one  may  try  the  experiment,  by  substituting  for  X, 
Y,  and  Z,  respectively,  any  words  he  pleases;  and  he  will 
find  that  if  he  does  but  preserve  the  Bam.e/orm  of  expres- 
sion, it  will  be  impossible  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  Pre- 
mises, without  admitting  also  the  truth  of  the  Conclusion. 

§  5.  And  it  is  worth  observing  here  that  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  lead  to  that — very  common,  though  seemingly 
strange — error,  of  supposing  ourselves  to  understand 
distinctly  what  in  reality  we  understand  but  very  imper- 
fectly, or  not  at  all,  as  the  want  of  attention  to  what  Las 
been  just  explained. 

A  man  reads — or  even  writes — many  pages  perhaps, 
of  an  argumentative  work,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the 
terms  employed  convey  nothing  distinct  to  his  mind : 
and  yet  he  is  liable  to  overlook  this  circumstajice  fiom 
finding  that  he  clearly  understands  the  Arguments. 

He  may  be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  underatcmd  what  he 
is  reading;  because  he  can  perfectly  follow  the  train  of 
Beaconing,  itself.  But.  this,  perhaps,  he  might  equally 
well  do,  if  he  were  to  substitute  for  one  of  the  words 
employed,  X,  or  Z,  or  any  other  such  unknown  Symbol ; 
as  in  the  examples  above. 

But  a  man  will  often  confound  together,  the  wnd&rstamd- 
i/ng  oftheArgumfients,  in  themselves,  and  the  wndersta/nding 
of  the  words  employed^  and  of  the  nature  of  the  things 
those  words  denote. 

It  appears  then  that  valid  Beasoning,  when  regularly 
expressed,  has  its  validity  [or  conclusiveness]  made  evident 
from  the  mere)  form  of  the  expression  itself,  independently 
of  any  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  words. 

§  6.  In  examining  this  form,  in  such  an  example  as 
that  Just  given,  you  will  observe,  that  in  the  first  premise 

i"  X  is  Y,")  it  is  assumed  universally  of  the  Cla>ss  of  things 
whatever  it  may  be)  which  "X"  denotes,  that  "Y"  may 
be  affirmed  of  them:  and  in  the  other  Premise,  ''Z  is 
X")  that  "Z"  (whatever  it  may  stand  for)  is  referred  to 
that  Class,  as  comprehended  in  it.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  is  said  for  the  whole  of  a  class  may  be  said  of 
anything  that  is  comprehended  [or  "included/'  or  ''con- 
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tained/']  in  that  Class :  so  that  we  are  thus  authorized 
to  say  (in  the  conclusion)  that  "Z"  is  "Y." 

Thus  also  in  the  example  first  given,  having  assumed 
univei-sally,  of  the  Class  of  "Things  -which  exhibit  marks 
of  design,"  that  they  "  had  an  intelligent  maker,"  and 
then,  in  the  other  Premise,  having  referred  "The  world" 
to  that  Class,  we  conclude  that  it  may  be  asserted  of  "The 
world"  that  "it  had  an  intelligent  maker." 

And  the  process  is  the  same  when  anything  is  denied 
of  a  whole  Class.  We  are  equally  authorized  to  deny 
the  same  of  whatever  is  comprehended  under  that  Class. 
For  instance,  if  I  say,  "  No  liar  is  deserving  of  trust ; 
this  man  is  a  liar ;  therefore  he  is  not  deserving  of  trust:" 
I  here  deny  "deserving  of  trust,"  of  the  whole  Class 
denoted  by  the  word  "  liar;"  and  then  I  refer  "this  man" 
to  that  Class;  whence  it  follows  that  "  deserving  of  trust" 
may  be  denied  of  him. 

§  7.  This  argument  also  will  be  as  manifestly  valid,  if 
(as  in  the  former  case)  you  substitute  for  the  words  which 
have  a  known  meaning,  any  undetermined  symbols,  such 
as  letters  of  the  alphabet.  "  No  X  is  Y;  Z  is  X;  there- 
fore Z  is  not  Y,"  is  as  perfect  a  syllogism  as  the  other, 
with  the  affirmative  conclusion. 

To  such  a  form  all  valid  arguments  whatever  may  be 
reduced :  and  accordingly  the  principle  according  to  which 
they  are  constructed,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Universal 
Principle  op  Beasonino. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  Maxim,  thus :  "  What- 
ever is,  said,  whether  affirmatively,  or  negatively,"  [or 
"  whatever  is  affirmed  or  denied"]  "of  a  whole  Claiss  may 
be  said  in  like  manner,"  [that  is  "affirmed  in  the  one 
ioase,  and  denied  in  the  other,"]  "  of  everything  compre- 
hended under  that  Class." 

Simple  as  this  principle  is,  the  whole  pirooess  of  Bear 
soning  is  embraced  in  it.  Whenever  we  establish  any 
Conclusion, — that  is,  show  that  one  thing  may  allowably 
be  affirmed,  or  be  denied,  of  another — ^this  is  always  in 
reality  done  by  referring  that  other  to  some  Class  of 
which  such  affirmation  or  denial  can  be  made. 

The  longest  series  of  arguments,  when  fully  unfolded, 
step  by  step,  will  be  found  to  oozudst  of  nothing  but  a 
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repetition  of  the  same  simple  operation  here  described. 
But  this  circumstance  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  on  account 
of  the  brevity  with  which  we  usually  express  ourselves. 
A  Syllogism,  such  as  those  in  the  examples  above,  is 
seldom  given  at  full  length ;  but  is  usually  abridged  into 
an  "Enthymeme."*  (See  Lesson  ii.  §  3.)  And  moreover 
what  is  called  "cm  argument"  is  very  often  not  one  argu- 
ment, but  several  compressed  together;  sometimes  into  a 
single  sentence.  As  when  one  says:  "The  adaptation 
of  the  instinct  of  suction  in  young  animals  to  the  supply 
of  milk  in  the  parent,  and  to  the  properties  of  the  Atmo- 
sphere as  well  as  other  like  marks  of  design,  show  that 
the  world  must  have  had  an  intelligent  maker."  For  most 
men  are  excessively  impatient  of  the  tedious  formality  of 
stating  at  full  length  anything  that  they  are  already  aware 
of,  and  could  easily  understaiid  by  a  slight  hint. 


LESSON  IV. 


§  1.  We  have  seen  that  when  an  argument  is  stated  in 
the  regular  form  (as  in  the  foregoing  examples),  which 
is  what  is  properly  called  a  "  Syllogism,"  the  validity  [or 
conclusiveness]  of  the  reasoning  is  manifest  from  the  mere 
form  of  the  expression  itself,  without  regard  to  the  sense 
of  the  words ;  so  that  if  letters  or  other  such  arbitrary 
anmeaning  Symbols,  be  substituted,  the  force  of  the 
argument  will  be  not  the  less  evident.  Whenever  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  supposed  argument  is  either  sophistical 
and  unreal,  or  else  may  be  reduced  (without  any  alteration 
of  its  meaning)  into  the  above  form  :  in  which  form,  the 
general  Maxim  that  has  been  laid  down  will  apply  to  it. 

What  is  called  an  unsound  [or  fallacious]  argument 
(that  is  a3a.  a^ppa/rent-&Tg\xment  which  is  in  reality  none) 
cannot^  of  course,  be  reduced  into  such  a  form.  But  when 
it  is  stated  in  the  form  most  nearly  approaching  to  this 
that  is  possible,  and  especially  when  unmeaning  symbols 
(such  as  letters),  are  substituted  for  words  that  have  a 
meaning,  its  fallaciousness  becomes  evident  from  its  want 
of  conformity  to  the  above  Maxim. 

•  tiMt  bi,  tt  ■tgtuiMit  wttli  MM  of  ibe  ftuiakm  uidenlood. 
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§  2.  Let  us  take  the  Example  formerly  given:  "Every 
mminal  is  deserving  of  punishment ;  this  man  is  not  a 
criminal;  therefore  he  is  not  deserving  of  punishment;" 
this,  if  stated  in  letters,  would  be,  "  Every  X  is  Y ;  Z  is  not 
X ;  therefore  Z  is  not  Y."  Here  the  term  ("Y")  "deser- 
ving of  punishment"  is  affirmed  universally  of  the  Class 
("X")  "Criminal;'  and  it  might  therefore,  according  to 
the  Maxim,  be  affirmed  of  anything  comprehended  under 
that  Class ;  but  in  the  instance  before  us,  nothing  is  men- 
tioned as  comprehended  under  that  Class ;  only  "this  man" 
("Z")  is  eoccluded  from  that  Class.  And  although  what 
is  affirmed  of  a  whole  Class  may  be  affirmed  of  anything 
which  that  Class  does  contain,  we  are  not  authorized  to 
d&mf\\>  of  whatever  is  not  so  contained.  For  it  is  evident 
that  what  is  truly  affirmed  of  a  Class,  may  be  applicable 
not  ordy  to  that  Class,  but  also  to  other  things  besides. 

For  instance,  to  say  that  "every  tree  is  a  vegetable" 
does  not  imply  that  "nothing  else  is  a  vegetable.'"  And 
so  also,  to  say  that  "every  criminal  is  deserving  of  punish- 
ment" does  not  imply  that  "no  others  are  deserving  of 
punishment:"  for  however  true  this  is,  it  has  not  been 
asserted  in  the  proposition  before  us.  And  in  analysing 
an  argument  we  are  to  dismiss  all  consideration  of  what 
might  have  been  asserted  with  truth,  and  to  look  only  to 
what  actually  is  laid  C  wn  in  the  Premises. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  such  an  apparent-argument 
as  the  above  does  not  comply  with  the  rule  [or  Maxim] 
laid  down ;  nor  can  it  be  so  stated  as  to  comply  with  it ; 
and  it  is  consequently  invalid. 

§  3.  Again,  let  us  take  another  of  the  examples  formerly 
given;  "All  wise  rulers  endeavour  to  civilize  the  People; 
Alfred  endeavoured  to  civilize  the  People ;  therefore  he 
was  a  wise  ruler."  The  parallel  example  to  this  was, 
"All  vegetables  grow;  an  animal  grows;  therefore  it  is 
a  vegetable."  And  each  of  these,  if  stated  in  Symbols, 
would  stand  thus:  every  "Y  is  X,"  [or  the  thing  denoted 
by  Y  is  comprehended  under  the  Class  for  which  X 
stands,]  "Z  is  X;  therefore  Z  is  Y." 

Now  in  such  an  example,  the  quality  of  "growing" 
["X"!  is,  in  one  Premise,  affirmed  universally  of  "  vege- 
table/ ["  Y"],  and  it  might  therefore  have  been  affirmed  of 
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anjrthing  that  can  be  referred  to  the  Class  of  "vegetable" 
as  comprehended  therein  :  but  then^  there  is  nothing  re- 
ferred to  that  Class  in  the  other  Premise;  only,  the  same 
thing  which  had  been  affirmed  of  the  Class  "  vegetable," 
is  again  affirmed  of  another  Class,  "  animals"  (Z);  whence 
nothing  can  be  inferred. 

Again,  take  such  an  instance  as  this ;  '*  Fruit  is  pro- 
duced in  England;  dates  are  fruit;  therefore  dates  are 
produced  in  England."  Here  "produced  in  England"  is 
affirmed  of  "fruit,"  but  not  tmiveraally ;  for  everyone 
would  understand  you  to  be  speaking  not  of  "  aU  fruit," 
but  of  "some  fruit,"  as  being  produced  in  England.  So 
that,  expressed  in  Symbols,  the  apparent-argument  would 
stand  thus:  "Some  X  is  Y ;  Z  is  X ;  therefore  Z  is  Y ;" 
in  which  you  may  see  that  the  Rule  has  not  been  com- 
plied with  ;  since  that  which  has  been  affirmed  not  ot  the 
whole  of  a  certain  Class,  [or,  not  universcUli/]  but  only  of 
pa/rt  of  it,  cannot  on  that  ground  be  affirmed  of  whatever 
is  contained  under  that  Class. 

§  4.  There  is  an  argument  against  miracles  by  the  well- 
known  Mr.  Hume,  which  has  preplexed  many  persons, 
and  which  exactly  corresponds  to  the  above.  It  may  be 
stated  thus:  "Testimony  is  a  kind  of  evidence  more 
likely  to  be  false  than  a  miracle  to  be  true;"  (or,  's  it 
may  be  expressed  in  other  words,  we  have  more  reason  to 
expect  that  a  witness  should  lie,  than  that  a  miracle  should 
occur);  "  the  evidence  on  which  the  Christian  miracles  are 
believed  is  testimony ;  therefore  the  evi  Jt^nce  on  which 
the  Christian  miracles  are  believed  is  more  likely  to  be 
false  than  a  miracle  to  be  true." 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  first  of 
these  Premises  is,  '^some  testimony;"  not  "all  testimony," 
[or  cmy  whatever,^  and  by  "a  witness"  we  understand, 
"«07?ie  witness,"  not  "every  witness;"  so  that  this  apparent- 
argument  has  exactly  the  same  fault  as  the  one  above. 
And  you  are  to  observe,  that  it  makes  no  difference  (as 
to  the  point  now  before  us)  whether  the  word  "some"  be 
employed,  or  a  different  word,  such  as  "most"  or  "many," 
if  it  be  in  any  way  said  or  implied  that  you  are  not 
speaking  of  "all."  For  instance,  "most  birds  can  fly; 
and  an  ostrich  is  a  bird,"  proves  nothing. 
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§  5.  In  order  to  understand  the  more  clearly,  and  to 
describe  the  more  accurately,  the  fallaciousness  of  such 
seeming  arguments  as  tiiose  of  which  we  have  just  given 
examples,  and  also,  the  conclusiyeness  of  the  sound 
ai^uments,  rfc  will  be  necessary  to  explain  some  technical 
words  and  phrases  which  are  usually  employed  for  that 
purpose,  ^^lis  is  no  less  needful  (as  was  remarked  in 
Lesson  i)  than  for  an  Artisan  to  hAve  certain  fixed  and 
suitable  names  for  the  several  instruments  he  works  with, 
and  the  (^erations  he  performs. 

The  word  "  Proposition"  (which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  use)  si^ufies  "a  Sentence  in  which  something 
is  taid — [or  predicated] — ^that  is  affi/rmed  or  denied — of 
another."  That  which  is  spoken  of,  is  called  the  ^*S%ih- 
jeci"  of  the  Proposition :  and  that  which  is  said  of  it,  is 
called  the  '*Fredieate;"  and  these  two  are  called  the 
"  Terms"  of  the  Propositicm :  from  their  being  (in  natural 
order)  the  ex^emesior  boundaries]  of  it. 

You  are  to  observe,  that  it  matters  not  whether  each  of 
these  Terms  consist  of  one  loord,  or  of  several.  For  whether 
a  Proposition  be  short  or  long,  there  must  always  be  in 
it,  one — and  but  one — ^thing  of  which  you  are  speaking; 
which  is  called  (as  has  been  just  said)  the  Subject  of  it : 
and  there  must  be  (in  any  one  Proposition)  one  thing, — 
and  only  one — ^that  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  that  Subject: 
and  this  which  we  thus  affirm  or  deny  of  the  other,  is 
called-r-whether  it  be  one  word  or  more — ^the  Predicate. 

§  6.  You  are  to  observe  also,  that  though  (in  our  lan- 
guage) the  Subject  is  usually  placed  ^«^,  this  order  is  not 
at  all  essential.  For  instance,  "it  is  wholesome  to  rise 
early,"  or  "to  rise  early  is  wholesome,"  or  "rising  early 
is  wholesome,"  are  only  three  ways  of  expressing  the  same 
Proposition.  In  each  of  these  expressions  "rising  early," 
(or  "to  rise  early,"  for  these  are  only  two  forms  of  the 
Infinitive)  is  what  you  are  speaking  of;  and  "wholesome" 
is  what  you  say  [or  predicate]  of  it. 

When  we  state  a  proposition  in  o/rHWa/ry  SyrnboU,  as 
"X  is  Y,"  it  is  understood  that  the  first  term  ("X") 
stands  for  the  subject,  and  the  last  ("Y")  for  the  Pre- 
dicate. But  when  we  use  terms  that  are  signijiccmt,  [or, 
have  a  meaning]  we  must  judge  by  the  sense  of  the  words 
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which  it  is  that  is  the  Subject,  and  which  the  Predicate ; 
that  is  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "What  am  I 
spesiking  of;  and  what  am  I  saying  of  it?" 

For  instance;  "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians;"  hero 
"great"  is  evidently  the  Predicate.  Again,  "Thou  art  the 
man;"  and  "Thou  hast  given  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  to  blaspheme;"  by  asking  yourself  the  above  question, 
you  will  perceive,  that  in  the  former  of  these  examples, 
"Thou"  is  the  Predicate,  and  in  the  latter,  the  Subject.* 

§  7.  That  which  expresses  the  affirmation  or  denial,  is 
called  the  ^*  Copula"  For  instance,  if  I  say,  "X  is  Y,"  or 
"X  is  not  Y,"  in  each  of  these  examples,  "X,"  is  the 
Subject,  and  "Y"  the  Predicate;  and  the  Copula  is  the 
word  "i»"  in  the  one,  and  "is  not,"  in  the  other. 

And  so  it  is,  in  sense,  though  not  always  in  expression, 
in  every  Proposition.  For  either  the  Affirmative-copula, 
"is"  or  the  Negative-copula,  "is  not,"  must  be  always, 
in  every  Proposition,  either  expressed  in  those  words,  or 
implied  in  some  other  expression. 

Any  sentence  which  does  not  do  this — ^in  short,  which 
does  not  ajffvrm  or  d&ny — is  not  a  Proposition.  For  in- 
stance, of  these  sentences,  "Are  your  brothers  gone  to 
school?"  "They  are  not  gone;"  "Let  them  go,"  the  second 
alone  is  a  Proposition  [or  "Assertion"];  the  first  being  a 
Question,  and  the  last  a  Commcmd,  or  Request. 
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■^§1.  "We  have  seen  that  in  every  Proposition  there  is 
something  that  is  spoken  of;  which  is  called  the  subject; 
and  something  that  you  affirm  or  deny  of  it ;  which  is 
called  the  Predicate.  And  it  is  evidently  of  great  import- 
ance to  understand  and  express  clearly,  in  each  Proposi- 
tioij,  whether  the  Predicate  is  said  of  the  whole  of  the 
Subject,  or  only  oi part  of  it: — in  other  words,  whether  it 
is  predicated  *^ universally,"  or  *' particularly," '{pa/rtiaUy.^ 

*  The  Predicate  is  the  emphatic  word  or  words  in  each  propoaition,  and 
marked  as  such,  by  the  voice,  ia  speakiue,  and  uuiuetiiues  by  Italica  or  under- 
scoring in  writing ;  as  you  may  perceive  from  the  examples  above. 
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If,  for  instance,  I  say,  or  am  understood  to  imply,  that 
"cdl  testimony  is  unworthy  of  credit,"  this  is  a  very  differ- 
ent assertion  from  saying  or  implying,  merely  that  "some 
testimony  is  unworthy  of  credit."  The  former  of  these  is 
called  a  "  Universal"  Proposition ;  the  Subject  of  it  being 
taken  timversally,  as  standing  for  a/nything  a/nd  everything 
that  the  term  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  in  the  same 
sense.  And  a  term  so  taken  is  said  (in  technical  language) 
to  be  ^^distributed"  The  latter  of  the  two  is  called  a 
"Particular  Proposition;"  the  Subject  being  taken  parti- 
dda/rlyf  as  standing  only  for  part  of  the  things  signified 
by  it:  and  the  Term  is  then  said  to  be  "undistributed." 

The  technical  word  "distributed"  (meaning  what  some 
writers  express  by  the  phrase  "taken  universally"  is  used, 
as  you  perceive,  in  a  sense  far  removed  from  what  it  bears 
in  ordinary  language.  But, — ^for  that  very  reason, — ^it  is 
the  less  likely  to  lead  to  mistakes  and  confusion.  And 
when  once  its  technical  sense  is  explained,  it  is  easily  re- 
membered. When  I  say  "birds  come  from  eggs,"  and 
again,  "birds  sing,"  I  mean,  in  the  former  proposition, 
"all  birds"  [or  "every  bird"];  in  the  latter  proposition 
I  mean,  not  "aU"  but  "some  hirds.  In  the  former  case 
the  term  "birds"  is  said  to  be  "distributed;"  in  the  latter, 
"undistributed."  You  must  be  careful  also  to  keep  in 
mind  the  technical  sense  (already  explained)  of  the  word 
"particular."  In  ordinary  discourse,  we  often  speak  of 
"tlaJB  pm^icular  person"  or  thing;  meaning  "this  indivi- 
d/aal"  But  the  technical  sense  is  different.  If  I  say, 
"this  city  is  large"  the  Proposition  is  not  "Particular,"^ 
but  is  equivalent  to  a  Universal;  since  I  am  speaking  of 
the  whole  of  the  Subject;  which  is  "this  single  city."  But 
"some  city  is  large,"  or  "some  cities  are  large"  is  a  parti- 
cular proposition;^  because  the  Subject,  "city,"  is  taken 
not  universally,  but  partially. 

The  distinction  between  a  "Universal"  proposition  and 
a  "Particular,"  is  (as  I  have  said)  very  important  in  Rea- 
soning; because,  aa  has  been  already  remarked,  although 
what  is  saidtfof  the  whole  of  a  Class  may  be  said  of  any- 
thing contained  in  that  Class,  the  Rule  does  not  apply 
when  something  is  said  merely  of  Sipart  of  a  Class.  (See 
the  example  "X  is  Y"  in  §  3  of  the  preceding  Lesson.) 
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§  2.  You  will  have  seen  that  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
examples,  the  words  "all,"  "every,"  or  "any,"  which  are 
used  to  denote  the  distribution  of  a  Subject,  and  again, 
"some,"  which  denotes  its  non-distribution,  are  not  ex- 
pressed. They  are  often  understood,  and  left  to  be  sup- 
plied in  tho  .wader's  or  hearer's  mind.  Thus,  in  the  last 
example,  "birds  sing,"  evidently  means  "some  birds;" 
and  "nian  is  mortal"  would  be  understood  to  mean 
**c«;e^y  man.*'  ,    . 

A  Proposition  thus  expressed,  is  called  "  IndeHmie ;" 
it  being  left  undetermined  ["undefined"]  by  the  form  of 
expression,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  fts  Uiiiyeirsal  or 
as  Particular.  And  mistakes  as  to  this  point  will  ofteii 
given  a  plausible  air  to  fallacies;  such  as  that  in  the  last 
Jesspii  (§  4)  respecting  "Testimony." 

But  it  is  plain,  that  every  proposition  must  in  reality 
be  either  Universal  or  Particular  [that  is,  must  have  its 
Subject  intended  to  be  understood  as  distributed,  or,  as 
not  distributed];  though  we  may  ijot  be  told  which  of 
the  two  is  meant 

And  this  is  called,  in  technical  language,  the  distincticHi 
of  Propositions  according  to  their  "Quantity;"  namely, 
into  Universal  and  Particular.  "Every  X  is  Y"  and 
"some  X  is  Y,"  are  propositions  differing  fronj  each 
other  in  their  "quantity,"  and  in  nothing  else. 

§  3.  But  the  Predicate  of  a  proposition,  you  may  ob- 
serve, has  no  such  sign  as  ".all"  or  "some,"  affixed  to  it, 
which  denote,  when  affixed  to  the  Subject,  the  distribution 
or  non-distribution  of  that  term.  Aii<l  y©*  it  is  plain  that 
each  Term  of  a  proposition— whether  Subject  or  Predicate 
— T-must  always  bo  meant  to  stand  either  for  the  whole,  or 
for  part,  of  what  is  signified  by  it;— r-in  other  words,—- 
must  really  he  either  distributed  or  undistributed.  But 
this  depends,  in  the  case  of  the  Predicate,  not  on  the 
"quantity"  of  the  proposition,  but  on  what  is  called  its 
'*  Quality//'  that  is,  its  being  Affwnmtive  or  Negative.  And 
the  invariable  rule  (which  will  be  explained  presently)  is, 
that  the  Predicate  of  a  Hegative-proposition  is  distributed 
flud  the  Predicate  of  an  A^ffirmative,  undistributed. 

When  I  say  "X  is  Y,"  the  term  "Y"  is  considered  as 
^tQ<Q4iQg  ioT part  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  applicable; 
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in  other  words,  is  "undistributed."  And  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference as  to  jhis  point  whether  I  say  "all  X,"  or  "some 
X  is  Y."  The  Predicate  is  equally  undistributed  in  both 
cases;  the  only  thing  denoted  by  the  signs  "all"  or  "some," 
being  the  distribution  or  non-distribution  of  the  Subject. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  say,  "X  is  not  Y,"  whether 
meaning,  that  "iTo  X  is  Y,"  or  that  "«o«ie  X  is  not  Y," 
in  either  case  "Y,"    i  distributed.  J^ 

§  4.  The  reason  of  this  rule  you  will  understand,  by 
considering,  that  a  term  which  may  with  truth  be  afl&rmed 
of  some  other,  may  be  such  as  would  also  apply  equally 
well,  and  in  the  ;ame  sense,  to  somethmg  else  besides  that 
other.  Thus,  it  is  true  that  "all  iron  is  a  metal," 
although  the  term  "metal"  is  equally  applicable  to  gold, 
copper,  &c.,  so  that  you  could  not  say  with  truth  that 
"all  metal  is  iron,"  or  that  "iron,  cmd  that  only,  is  a 
metal."  For  the  term  "iron"  is  of  narrower  extent  than 
the  term  "metal;"  which  is  affirmed  of  it. 

So  that,  in  the  above  proposition,  what  we  have  been 
comparing,  are  the  whole  of  the  term  "iron,"  and  part  of 
the  term  "metal;"  which  latter  term,  consequently,  is 
undistributed. 

And  this  explanation  applies  to  every  affirmative  pro- 
position. For  though  it  may  so  happen  that  the  Subject 
and  the  Predicate  may  be  of  equal  extent  [or  "equivalent;'* 
or  a«  some  express  it,  "convertible"]  so  that  the  Predicate 
which  is  affinned  of  that  Subject  could  not  have  been 
affirmed  of  anything  else,  this  is  not  implied  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  proposition  itself. 

In  the  assertions,  for  instance,  that  "  every  equilateral 

triangle  is  equiangular,"  a^d  that "  any  two  triangles  which 

have  all  the  sides  of  one  equal  to  all  the  sides  of  the  other, 

each  to  each,  are  of  equal  areas,"  it  is  not  implied  that 

"every  equiangular  triangle  is  equiiat'3ral,"  or  that  "any 

two  triangles  of  equal  areas,  have  their  respective  sides 

equal."    This  latter,  indeed,  is  not  tnte:  the  one  preceding 

it  is  true :  tiiat  is,  it  is  true  that  "every  equiangular  triangle 

is  equilateral,"  as  well  as  that  "every  equilateral  triangle 

ifi  equiangular:"  but  these  are  two  distinct  propositions, 

and  are  separately  proved  in  treatises  on  Geometry." 

If  it  happen  to  be  my  object  to  aasert  that  the  ?*'edioate 
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as  well  as  the  Subject  of  a  certain  affirmative  proposition 
is  to  be  understood  as  distributed — and  if  I  say,  for 
instance,  "all  equilateral  triangles,  and  no  others^  are 
equiangular," — I  am  asserting,  in  reality,  not  one  pro- 
position merely,  but  two.  And  this  is  the  case  whenever 
the  proposition  I  state  is  understood  (whether  from  the 
meaning  of  the  words  employed,  or  from  the  general  drift 
of  the  discourse)  to  imply  that  the  whole  of  the  Predicate 
is  meant  to  be  affirmed  of  the  subject. 

Thus,  if  I  say  of  one  number — suppose  100 — ^that  it  is 
the  Square  of  another,  as  10,  then  this  is  understood  by 
every  one,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  numbers^  to 
imply,  what  are,  in  reality,  the  two  propositions,  that  "100 
is  the  Square  of  10,"  and  also  that  "the  Square  of  10  is  100." 

Terms  thus  related  to  each  other  are  called  in  technical 
language  ^'"convertible"  [or  "equivalent"]  terms.*  But 
then,  you  are  to  observe  that  when  you  not  only  affirm 
one  term  of  another,  but  also  affirm  (or  imply)  that  these 
a/re  ^^convertible"  terms,  you  are  making  not  merely  one 
assertion,  but  two. 

§  5.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  affirming  that  "  X  is  Y," 
I  assert  merely  that  "  Y,"  either  the  whole  of  it,  or  pa/rt^ 
(it  is  not  decla/red  which),  is  applicable  to  "X;"  [or 
"comprehends,"  or  "contains"  Xj.  Consequently,  if  any 
part  of  a  cei-tain  Predicate  be  applicable  to  the  Subject,  it 
mus^j  be  affirmed, — and  of  course  cannot  be  denied — of 
that  Subject.  To  deny,  therefore,  the  Predicate  of  the 
Subject,  must  imply  that  no  part  of  the  Predicate  is 
applicable  to  that  Subject;  in  short,  that  the  whole 
Predicate  is  denied  of  that  Subject. 

You  may  thus  perceive  that  to  assert  that  "X  is  not 
Y,"  is  to  say  that  no  part  of  the  term  "Y"  is  applicable 
to  "X;"  (for  if  any  part  were  applicable,  "Y"  could  be 
affirmed,  and  not  denied  of  "X:")  in  other  words,  that  the 
whole  of  "Y"  is  denied  of  "X;"  and  that  consequently 
"  Y"  is  "distributed."  When  I  say  for  instance,  "All  the 
men  found  on  that  island  are  sailors  of  the  ship  that  waa 


*  In  aaj  language  wfaioh  has  a  dtfiniU  artMU—m  ^th*"  in  BiigIWt,-^ilds 
denotes  that  the  tenna  are  convertible.  In  Latin,  which  baa  no  article,  w*  art 
left  to  Judge  flKMB  the  context. 
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wrecked  there,"  this  might  be  equally  true  whether  the 
whole  crew  or  only  some  of  them  were  saved  on  the 
island.  To  say,  therefore,  that  "the  men  found  on  that 
island  are  not  sailors  of  the  ship,"  &c.,  would  be  to  deny 
that  any  panrt  of  that  crew  are  there ;  in  short,  it  would 
be  to  say  that  the  whole  of  that  Predicate  is  i?mpplicable 
to  that  subject. 

§  6.  And  this  holds  good  equally  whether  the  negative 
proposition  bo  "universal"  or  "particular."  For  to  say 
that  some  "X  is  not  Y"  (or — ^which  is  the  same  in  sense 
— that  "All  X  is  not  Y")  is  to  imply  that  there  is  no 
pa/rt  of  the  term  "Y"  [no  part  of  the  class  which  "Y" 
stands  for'\  that  is  applicable  to  the  wlwle  without  excep- 
tion, of  the  term  "X;" — in  short,  that  there  is  some  part 
of  the  term  "X"  to  which  "  Y"  is  wholly  inapplicable. 

Thus,  if  I  say  "some  of  the  men  found  on  that  island 
are  not  sailors  of  the  ship  that  was  wrecked  there  "  or,  in 
other  words,  "the  men  found  on  that  island  are  notj  M 
of  them,  sailors  of  the  ship,"  &c.,  I  imply  that  the  term 
"sailors,"  &c.,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  some  of  the  "men 
on  the  island;"  though  it  might,  perhaps,  be  applicable 
to  others  of  them. 

Again  if  I  say  "some  coin  is  made  of  silver,"  and 
"some  coin  is  not  made  of  silver"  (or,  in  other  words,  that 
"  all  coin  is  not  made  of  silver")  in  the  former  of  these 
propositions  I  imply,  that  in  some  portion  (at  least)  of  the 
Class  of  "  things  made  of  silver,"  is  found  [or  compre- 
hended] "some  coin:"  in  the  latter  proposition  I  imply 
that  there  .is  "some  coin"  which  is  contained  in  no  portion 
of  the  Class  of  "things  made  of  silver;"  or  (in  other  words) 
which  is  eocclvded  from  the  whole  of  that  Class.  So  that 
the  term  "made  of  silver"  is  distributed  in  this  latter 
proposition,  and  not,  in  the  former. 

Hence  may  be  understood  the  Rule  above  given,  that  in 
all  Affirmative-propositions  the  Predicate  is  undistributed 
and  in  all  Negative-propositions,  is  distributed. 

The  "  Subject"  is,  as  we  have  seen  above,  distributed 
in  a  Universal-proposition  (whether  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive) and  not  in  a  Particular.  So  that  this  distribution 
or  non-distribution  of  the  Svi^eet  depends  on  tiie  "  Qium- 
tity^*  of  the  proposition,  and  that  of  the  Predioceht  on  the 
"QuaJity."N^ 
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LESSON  VI. 

v./ §  1.  The  next  thing  to  be  learnt  and  remembered  is 
the  names  of  the  three  Terms  that  occur  in  a  Syllogism, 
For  you  will  have  perceived  from  the  foregoing  examples, 
that  there  are  always  three  terms  ;  which  we  have  desig- 
nated by  the  Symbols  X,  Y,  and  Z,  Each  Syllogism 
iiideed  has,  in  all,  three  Propositions ;  and  every  Pro- 
position has  two  Terms  ;  but  in  a  Syllogism  each  Term 
occurs  twice;  as,  "  X  is  Y ;  Z  is  X ;  therefore  Z  is  Y." 

Of  these  three  Terms  then,  that  which  is  taken  as  the 
Subject  of  the  Conclusion  ("Z")  is  called  the  ^^  Minor-' 
term;"  the  Predicate  of  the  conclusion  (**' Y")  is  called  the 
*^  Major-term;"  (from  its  being  usually  of  more  extensive 
signification  than  the  "  Minor,"  of  which  it  is  predicated ;) 
and  the  Term  ["X"]  which  is  used  for  establishing 
the  connexion  between  those  two,  is  thence  called  the 
*' Middle-term  "  [or  "mediu/m  of  proof  "\ 

Of  these  two  Premises,  that  which  contains  the  Major^ 
term,  ("X  is  Y,")  is  called  the  ^^Major-premise-"  (and, it 
is,  properly,  and  usually,  placed  jvrst;  though  this  order 
is  not  essential;)  and  that  which  contains  the  Minor-term 
("Z  is  X")  is  called  the  '"^Minor-premise"  And  in  these 
two  premises,  respectively,  the  Major-term  and  Minor- 
term  are,  each,  compared  with  the  Middle-term,  in  order 
'  that,  in  the  Conclusion,  they  may  be  compared  with  each 
other;  that  is,  one  of  them  afi^rmed  or  denied  of  the 
other, 

§  2.  Now  it  is  requisite,  as  you  will  see,  by  looking 
back  to  the  examples  formerly  given,  that,  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Premises,  the  Middle-term  should  be  distributed. 
For  if  each  of  the  terms  of  the  Conclusion  had  been  com- 
pared only  with  pao't  of  the  Middle-term,  they  would  not 
have  beein  both  compared  with  the  same;  and  nothing 
oouid  thence  be  inferred. 

Thus,  in  one  of  the  above  examples,  when  we  say  "food" 
(namely,  "sowie  food,")  "is  necessary  to  life,"  the  term 
"food"  is  undistributed,  as  being  the  Subject  of  a  Parti-' 
ottlar-proposition;  in  oth^r  words^  we  have  aflumod  tl]^Q 
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term  "  necessary  to  life,"  of  pcvrt  only,  not  the  whole,  of 
the  Class  denoted  by  the  term  "food;"  and  again,  when 
we  say  "  com  is  food"  the  term  "food"  is  again  undistri- 
buted, (according  to  the  Rule  given  in  the  last  Lesson), 
as  being  the  Predicate  of  an  Affirmative;  in  other 
words,  though  we  have  asserted  that  the  term  "  food"  is 
applicable  to  "com,"  we  have  not  said  (nor,  as  it  happens, 
is  it  true)  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  anything  else ;  so 
that  we  have  not  been  taking  this  term  "food"  universally, 
in  either  Premise,  but,  each  time,  "  particularly."  And 
accordingly  nothing  follows  from  those  premises. 

So  also,  when  it  is  said,  "A  wise  ruler  endeavours  to 
civilise  the  People ;  and  Alfred  endeavoured  to  civilise  the 
People;"  [or,  "  Y  is  X,  and  Z  is  X;"]  the  Middle-term 
/is  here  twice  made  the  Predicate  of  an  Affirmative  pro- 
position, and  consequently  is  left  undistributed,  as  in  the 
former  instance ;  and,  as  before,  nothing  follows.  For, 
(as  was  formerly  observed)  we  are  not  authorized  to  affirm 
one  term  of  another,  merely  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
something  which  has  been  affirmed  of  each  of  them ;  as 
the  term  "  growing"  (in  the  example  formerly  given)  is 
affirmed  of  "  vegetables"  and  also  of  "animals."  * 

In  each  of  these  cases  then,  such  an  apparent  argument 
is  condemned  on  the  ground  that  it  "Acts  the  middle-term 
undistributed" 

§  3.  The  other  kind  of  apparent  Syllogism  formerly 
given  as  an  example,  is  faulty  (as  was  then  shown)  fr^ 
a  diiterent  cause,  and  is  condemned  under  a  different 
title.  "  Every  tree  is  a  vegetable ;  grass  is  not  a  tree, 
therefore  it  is  not  a  vegetable ;"  or,  "  Every  X  is  Y  ;  Z 
is  not  X ;  therefore  Z  is  not  Y." 

Here,  the  middle-term  "X"  is  distributed;  and  that, 
not  only  in  one  premise,  but  in  both ;  being  made,  first, 
the  subject  of  a  Universal  proposition,  and  again,  the 
Predicate  of  a  negative.  But  then,  the  Major-term, 
"  Y"  which  has  not  been  distribvted  vn  the  Premise,  is  yet 
distributed  in  the  Conclusion ;  being  in  the  Premiss,  the 
Predicate  of  an  Affvrmatioe,  and,  in  the  Conclusion,  of  a 
Negative.  "We  have  therefore  merely  compared  part  of 
the  term  ["  Y"]  "vegetable"  with  the  Middle-term  "Tree;" 
["X;"]  and  thii  does  not  authoriie  our  oomparing,  in  the 
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Conclusion,  the  whole  of  the  same  term  with  [Z]  "grass;" 
which,  as  was  explained  above,  we  must  do,  if  we  deny 
the  term  "grass"  of  "vegetable." 

Nothing  therefore  follows  from  the  Premises ;  for  it  is 
plain  that  they  would  not  warrant  an  affirmative  Conclu- 
sion. To  affirm  that  "  grass  is  a  vegetable,"  (or,  as  one 
might  equally  well,  that  "a  house  is  a  vegetable,")  because 
.it  "is  not  a  tree,"  would  not  have  even  any  appearance 
of  Reasoning.  No  one  would  pretend  to  affi/rm  one  term 
of  another  (f^  Y,  of  Z)  on  the  gi'ound  that  it  had  been 
affirmed  of  something  ("X")  which  had  been  denied  of 
that  other. 

Such  a  fallacy  as  the  one  we  have  been  above  consider- 
ing, is  condemned  as  having  what  is  called  in  technical 
language,  an  '^illicit  process;"  that  is  an  unauthorised 
proceedingy  from  a  term,  ttwdistributed  in  the  Premise,  to 
the  same  term,  distributed,  in  the  Conclusion  :  or,  in  other 
words,  taking  a  term  mx)re  extensively  in  the  Conclusion 
than  it  had  been  taken  in  the  Premise:  which  is,  in  fact, 
introducing  an  additional  term.^^ 

§  4.  The  examples  that  have  been  all  along  given,  both 
'    of  correct-reasoning  and  of  Fallacy,  have  been,  designedly, 
the  simplest  a/nd  easiest  that  could  be  fi-amed.   And  hence, 
a  thoughtless  reader,  observing  that  the  rules  given,  and 
the  technical  language  employed,  though  not  difficult  to 
learn,  are  yet  lei^s  easy  than  the  examples  themselves  to 
jrhich  these  are  applied,  may  bo  apt  to  fancy  that  his 
labor  has  been  wasted;  and  to  say,  "Why  common  sense 
*  would  show  any  one  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning,  or  the 
unsoundness,  in  such  examples  as  these,  with  less  trouble 
than  it  costs  to  learn  the  rules,  and  the  technical  terms." 
And  a  beginner  of  Arithmetic  might  say  the  same.  For 
the  examples  usually  set  before  a  learner,  are,  purposely, 
such  easy  questions  as  he  could  answer  "  in  his  head"  (as 
we  say)  with  less  trouble  than  the  arithmetical  rules  cost 
him.      But  then,  by  learning   those  rules,  through  the 
mean^  of  such  simple  examples,  he  is  enabled  afterwards 
to  auswer,  with  little  difficulty,  such  arithmetical  ques- 
tions as  would  be  perplexing  and  laborious,  even  to  a 
person  of  superior  natural  powers,  but  untaught.     "^ 
It  is  the  same,  in  the  learning  ^f  a  foreign  Language. 
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The  beginner  has  to  bestow  more  pains  on  the  transla- 
ting of  a  few  simple  Sentences,  than  the  matter  of  those 
sentences  is  worth.  But  in  the  end,  he  comes  to  be  able 
to  read  valuable  books  in  the  Ijahguage,  and  to  converse 
with  intelligent  foreigners,  which  he  could  not  dtherwise 
have  done. 

And  so  also,  in  the  present  case,  it  will  be  found,  that, 
simple  as  are  the  examples  given,  not  only  all  valid 
Reasoning,  on  whatever  subjects,  may  be  exMbited,  and 
its  validity  shown,  in  the  form  that  was  first  put  before 
you,  but  also,  most  of  the  Sophistical  arguments  [Fal- 
lacies] by  which  men  are  every  day  misled,  on  the  most 
important  subjects,  may  be  reduced  into  the  same  fornix 
as  those  of  the  examples  lately  given. 

Hume's  argument  against  Miracles  as  believed  on 
Testimony,  which  was  explained  in  a  former  lesson,  is  an 
instance  of  this.     And  numberless  others  might  be  given. 

§  6.  For  example,  there  is  an  erroneous  notion  com- 
monly to  be  met  with,  whicb  is  founded  on  a  fallacy  that 
may  be  thus  exhibited  as  a  case  of  undistributed  middle 
term:  "A  man  who  is  indifferent  about  all  religion,  is 
one  who  does  not  seek  to  force  his  religion  on  others ;"  (for 
though  this  is  far  from  universally  tnie^  it  is  commonly 
believed;)  "  this  man  does  not  seek  to  force  his  religion  on 
others;  therefore  he  is  indifferent  to  all  religion." 

Again,  as  an  example  of  the  other  kind  of  fallacy  above- 
mentioned,  the  "illicit  process"  of  the  Major-term,  we  may 
exhibit  in  that  form  the  sort  of  reasoning  by  which  one 
may  suppose  the  Priest  and  the  Levite,  in  the  Parable  ^ 
of  the  Grood  Samaritan,  to  have  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  poor  wounded  stranger  had  no  claim  on  them  as  a 
neighbor; — a  kind  of  procedure  of  which  one  may  find 
instances  in  real  life  in  all  times  : 

"  A  kinsman  or  intimate  acquaintance  has  a  claim  to 
our  neighborly  good-ofiices  :  this  man,  however,  is  not  a 
kinsman,  kc,  therefore  he  has  no  claim,"  ko.  Again,  '^  A 
Nation  which  freely  admits  our  goods  ought  to  be  allowed 
freely  to  supply  us  with  theirs :  but  the  French  do  not 
freely  admit  our  goods  :  therefore,"  &o.  Again,  "Nations 
that  have  the  use  of  money,  and  have  property  in  land, 
0X6  Bubjeot  to  the  evils  of  avarice,  of  dishonesty,  and  of 
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abject  poverty;  but  savage  nations  have  not  the  use  of 
money,"  &c.,  &c. 

And  again,  "  A  kind  and  bountiful  landlord  ought  to 
be  exempted  from  lawless  outrage;  but  this  man  is  not  a 
kind  and  bountiful  landlord;  therefore,"  &c. 

It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  exercise  to  select  for  your- 
self a  number  of  other  arguments,  good  or  bad,  such  as  are 
commonly  to  be  met  with  in  books  or  conversation ;  and 
to  reduce  them  to  the  most  regular  form  they  will  admit 
of,  in  order  to  try  their  validity  by  the  foregoing  rules. 

You  must  keep  in  mind,  however,  (what  was  said  in  the 
first  Lesson)  that  technical  terms  and  rules  will  be  rather 
an  incumbrance  than  a  help,  unless  you  take  care  not 
only  to  understand  them  thoroughly,  but  also  to  learn 
them  so  perfectly  that  they  may  be  as  readily  and  as 
#  correctly  employed  as  the  names  of  the  most  familiar 
objects  around  you. 

But  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  do  this  once  for  all,  you 
will  find  that,  in  the  end,  much  trouble  will  have  been 
saved.  For,  the  explanations  given  of  such  technical- 
terms  and  general  rules,  when  thoroughly  learnt  once,  will 
save  you  the  necessity  of  going  through  nearly  the  same 
explanation,  over  and  over  again,  on  each  separate  o  '^asion. 

In  short,  the  advantage  of  teciinical-terms  is  just  like 
what  we  derive  from  the  use  of  any  oilier  Common-terms.* 

When,  for  instance,  we  have  once  accurately  learnt  the 
definition  of  a  "  Circle,"  or  have  had  fully  described  to  us 
what  sort  of  creature  an  "Elephant"  is,  to  say,  "I  drew 
a  Circle,"  or  "  I  saw  an  Elephant,"  would  be  sufficiently 
intelligible,  without  any  need  of  giving  the  description  or 
definition  at  full  lengtli,  over  and  over  again,  on  every 
separate  occasion<d^ 


LESSON  VII. 


;^%  1 .  We  have  seen  that  all  sound  Reasoning  consists  in 
referring  that  of  which  we  would  (in  the  conclusion)  afiirm 
or  deny  something,  to  a  Class,  of  which  that  affirmation  or 


*  This  will  be  more  fully  oxitlainod  in  the  aubse(iuont  Lessoup . 
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demal  may  be  made.  No^,  the  "referring  of  anTtlimg 
to  a  class,"  means  (as  you  will  perceive  on  looking  back 
to  the  examples  that  have  been  given)  to  ajffvrm  of  it  a 
term  denoting  a  Glass;  which  Term,  you  will  have  observed, 
is  the  Middle-term  of  the  Syllogism. 

We  are  next  led  therefore  to  inquire  what  terms  may 
be  affirmatively  predicated  of  what  others. 

It  is  plain  that  a  proper-novme^  or  any  other  term  that 
stands  for  a  smgle  individual,  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
anything  except  that  very  Individual.  For  instance, 
"Eomulus"— the  "Thames"— "England"— "the  founder 
of  Rome" — "this  river,"  &c.,  denoting  each,  a  avngle 
object,  are  thence  called  ^^Singuh/r  terms:"  and  each  of 
them  can  be  affirmed  of  that  single  object  only,  and  may, 
of  course,  be  denied  of  anything  else. 

When  we  say  "Romulus  was  the  founder  of  Rome,"  we 
mean  that  the  two  terms  stand  for  the  same  individual. 
And  such  is  our  meaning  also  when  we  affirm,  that  "this 
river  is  the  Thames." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  terms  which  are  called  "Conh- 
mon"  (as  opposed  to  "  Singular")  from  their  being  capable 
of  standing  for  any,  or  for  every,  individual  of  a  Class, — 
such  as  "man,"  "river,"  country" — may  of  course  be 
affirmed  of  whatever  belongs  to  that  Class :  as,  "the  Thames 
is  a  river;"  "the  Rhine  and  the  Ganges  are  rivers." 

And  observe  that  throughout  there  Lessons  we  mean 
a  "Class"  not  merely  a  Head  or  general  description  to 
which  several  things  are  actually  referred,  but  one  to 
which  an  indefinite  number  of  things  might,  conceivahly, 
be  referred  :  namely,  as  many  as,  (in  the  colloquial  phrase) 
may  "answer  to  the  description."  For  instance,  we  may 
conceive  that  when  the  first  created  man  existed  alone, 
some  beings  of  a  Superior  Order  may  have  contemplated 
him,  not  merely  as  a  single  individual  bearing  the  proper- 
nams  "Adam,"  but  also  (by  Abstraction,  which  we  shall 
treat  of  presently)  as  possessing  those  attributes  which 
we  call  collectively,  "hv/man  nature;"  and  they  may  have 
applied  to  him  a  name — such  as  "Man" — implying  those 
attributes  [that  "description"],  and  nothing  else;  and 
which  would  consequently  suit  equally  well  any  of  his 
descendants. 
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When  therefore  anything  is  said  to  be  "referred  to 
such  and  such  a  Class,"  we  mean  either  what  is,  or  what 
migkt  be  a  Class,  comprehending  any  objects  that  are  "  of 
a  certain  description;"  which  description  (and  nothing 
else)  is  implied  by  the  "  Common-term"  which  is  a  name 
of  any,  or  all,  of  those  objects. 

§  2.  A  Common-term  is  thence  called  (in  relation  to 
the  "Subjects"  to  which  it  is  applicable)  a  "Predicate;" 
that  is  ajirmative^-yredic&hle ;  from  its  capability  of 
being  affirmed  of  another  Term. 

A  Singular  term,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  the  Subject 
of  a  proposition,  but  not  the  Predicate:  unless  of  a 
JVegraiiw-proposibion ;  (as  "the  first-bom  of  Isaac  was  not 
Jacob;")  or  urless  the  Subject  and  Predicate  be  merely 
two  expressions  for  the  same  individual ;  as  in  some  of 
the  examples  above. 

You  are  to  remember,  however,  that  a  Common-term 
must  be  one  that  can  be  affirmed  of  an  indefinite  numbw 
of  other  terms,  in  the  same  sense,  as  applied  to  each  of 
them  :  as  "  vegetable"  to  "grass,"  and  to  an  "  oak."  For 
different  as  these  are,  they  are  both  "  vegetables"  in  the 
same  sense :  that  is,  the  word  "vegetable"  denotes  the 
same  thing  in  respect  of  both  of  them:  [or,  "denotes 
something  common  to  the  two."] 

But  there  are  several  proper-names  which  are  borne, 
each,  by  many  individuals;  such  as  "John,"  "William," 
(fee,  and  which  are  said  to  be  (in  ordinary  discourse)  very 
common  names;  that  is,  very  frequent.  But  none  of  these 
is  what  we  mean  by  a  "  Cmrvmon  term  ;"  because,  though 
applied  to  several  persons,  it  is  not  in  the  same  sense,  but 
always  as  denoting,  in  each  case,  one  distinct  individual. 

If  I  say,  "King  Henry  was  the  conqueror  at  Agincourt," 
and,  "the  conqueror  of  Richard  the  Third  wja  Eling 
Henry,"  it  is  not,  in  sense,  one  term,  that  occurs  in  both 
those  propositions.  But  if  I  say,  of  each  of  these  two 
individuals,  that  he  was  a  "  King,"  the  term  "  King"  is 
applied  to  each  of  them  in  the  same  sense. «{ 

§  3.  A  Common-term,  such  as  "King,"  is  said  to  have 
several  "  Signijicates ;"  that  is,  things  to  which  it  may  be 
applied :  but  if  it  be  applied  to  every  one  of  these  in  the 
ecmie  sense,  [or  denotes  in  each  of  them  the  same  thing] 
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it  has  but  one  "  signification.^^    And  a  Common-tenn  thus 
applied,  is  said  to  be  employed  "  univocally." 

If  a  term  be  used  in  several  senses,  it  is,  in  meaning, 
not  one  term  only,  but  several.  Thus,  when  "Henry"  (or 
any  other  such  name)  is  applied  to  two  individuals  to 
denote,  in  each  case,  that  one  distinct  person,  it  is  used 
not  as  one  term,  but  as  two;  and  it  is  said  to  be  applied 
to  those  two,  "^tquivocaUy." 

The  like  often  occurs  in  respect  of  Comr  »n-terms  also; 
that  is,  it  oftens  happens  that  one  word  or  phrase,  will 
be  not  merely  one,  but  several  Gommon-teims. 

Take  for  example  the  word  "  Case,"  used  to  signify  a 
kind  of  "covering/'  and  again  (in  Grammar)  an  inflection 
of  a  noun:  (as  "him"  is  the  accusative  [or  o->jective]  case 
of  "he;")  and  again  a  "case"  such  as  is  laid  before  a 
lawyer.  The  word  is,  in  sense,  three;  and  in  each  of 
the  three  senses  may  be  applied  "  univocally"  to  several 
thiDgs  which  are,  in  that  sense,  signified  by  it.  But  when 
applied  to  a  box  and  to  a  grammatical  case,  it  is  used 
"equivocally." 

§  4.  That  process  in  the  mind  by  which  w#  are  enabled 
to  employ  Common-terms,  is  what  is  called  "Generaliza- 
tion;" Common-terms  being  often  called  also  "General- 
terms." 

"When  in  contemplating  several  objects  that  a,gree  in 
some  point,  we  "abstroAit"  [or  draw  off^  and  consider 
separately  that  point  of  agreement,  disregarding  every- 
thing wherein  they  differ,  we  can  then  designate  them 
by  a  Common-term,  applicable  to  them,  only  in  respect  of 
that  which  is  "common"  to  them  all,  and  which  expresses 
nothing  of  the  differences  between  them.  And  we  obtain 
in  this  w  ,^ ,  either  a  term  denoting  the  individuals  them- 
selves thus  agreeing  considered,  in  respect  q/that  agreement, 
(which  is  called  a  co»icre<e-common-term),  or  again,  a 
term  denoting  that  circuTnstance  itself  wherein  they  agree ; 
which  is  called  an  abstract-common-term. 

Thus  we  may.  contemplate  in  the  mind  several  different 
"  kings"  putting  out  of  our  thoughts  the  name  and  indivi- 
dual character  of  each,  and  tba  times  and  places  of  their 
reigns,  and  considering  only  the  r<egal  Office  which  belongs 
to  all  and  each  of  them.     And  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
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designate  any  or  every  one  of  them  by  the  "  common"  [or 
general]  term,  "king:"  or  again  by  the  term  "royalty" 
we  can  express  the  circumstance  itself  which  is  common 
to  them.     And  so  in  the  case  of  any  other  common-term. 

The  "Abstraction"  which  here  takes  place,  is  so  called 
from  a  Latin-word  originally  signifying  to  "draw  off;" 
because  we  separate,  and  as  it  were,  draw  off,  in  each  of 
the  objects  before  us,  that  point — ^apart  from  every  other 
— in  which  they  are  alike. 

It  is  by  doing  this,  that  "  Generalization"  is  effected. 
But  the  two  words  have  not  the  same  meaning.  For 
though  we  cannot  "generalize"  without  "abstracting"  we 
may  perform  Abstraction  without  Generalization.^ 

§  5.  If,  for  instance,  any  one  is  thinking  of  "  the  Sun," 
without  having  any  notion  that  there  is  more  than  one 
such  body  in  the  Universe,  he  may  consider  it  without 
any  reference  to  its  place  in  the  sky;  whether  rising  or 
setting  or  in  any  other  situation;  (though  it  must  be 
always  actually  in  some  situation;)  or  again,  he  may  be 
considering  its  heat  alone,  without  thinking  of  its  light ; 
or  of  its  light  alone ;  or  of  its  apparent  Trmgnitude; 
without  any  reference  either  to  its  light  or  heat.  Now 
in  each  of  these  cases  there  would  be  Abstnra>ction ;  though 
there  would  be  no  Generalization^  as  long  as  he  was 
contemplating  only  a  »ingle  individual;  that  which  we 
oa,ll  the  "Sun." 

But  if  he  came  to  the  belief  (which  is  that  of  most 
Astronomers)  that  each  of  th.e  fixed  Stars  is  a  body  afford- 
ing light  and  heat  of  itself,  as  our  Sun  does,  he  might 
then,  by  absr acting  this  common  circumstance,  apply  to  all 
and  each  of  these  (the  Sun  of  our  System  and  the  Stars) 
one  common-term  denoting  that  circumstance ;  calling 
them  all  " Suns."    And  this  would  be,  to  "generalize" 

In  the  same  manner,  a  man  might,  in  contemplating  a 
single  mountain,  (suppose,  Snowdon),  make  its  height 
alone,  independently  of  everything  else,  the  subject  of  his 
thoughts;  or  its  total  bulk;  disregarding  its  sho/pe  and 
the  substances  it  is  composed  of;  or  ae^ain,  its  shape  alone; 
and  yet  while  thus  abstracting  he  mignt  be  contemplating 
but  the  single  individual.  But  if  he  abstracted  the  cir- 
cumstance common  to  Snowdon,  Etna,  Lebanon,  4c.)  and 
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denoted  it  by  the  common-term  "Mountain,"  he  would 
then  be  said  to  generalize.  He  would  then  be  considering 
each,  not  as  to  its  actual  eodatence  as  a  single  indimdtuU, 
but  as  to  its  general  character,  as  being  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  would  apply  equally  to  some  other  single  objects. 

§  6.  Any  one  of  these  common-terms  then  serves  as  a 
"  Sign"  [or  Representative]  of  a  Class ;  and  may  be  ap- 
plied to, — ^that  is,  affirmed  of — all,  or  any,  of  the  things 
it  is  thus  taken  to  stand  for. 

And  you  will  have  perceived  from  the  above  explana- 
tions, that  what  is  expressed  by  a  common-term  is  merely 
an  inadequate — incomplete  notion  [or  "view"  taken]  of  a/n> 
individv^d.  For  if,  in  thinking  of  some  individual  object, 
you  retain  in  your  mind  all  the  circumstances  (of  character 
time,  place,  &c.,)  which  distinguish  it  (or  which  might  dis- 
tinguish it^  from  others, — ^including  the  circumstance  of 
vmty  [or  singleness] — ^then  any  name  by  which  you  might 
denote  it,  when  thus  viewed,  would  be  a  Singula/r-term. ; 
but  if  you  lay  aside  and  disregard  all  these  circamstances, 
and  abstract  [consider  separately]  merely  the  points  which 
are  conmion — or  which  conceivably  might  be  common — ^to 
it  with  other  individuals,  you  may  then,  by  taking  this 
incomplete  view  [or,  "  apprehension"]  of  it,  apply  to  it  a 
name  expressing  nothing  that  is  peculiar  to  it ;  and  which 
consequently  will  equtdly  well  apply  to  each  of  those 
others ;  in  short,  a  common-term ;  such  as  those  in  the 
above  examples. 

§  7.  You  are  to  remember  then,  that  there  is  not  in 
the  case  of  these  "general"  [or  common]  Terms,  (as  there 
Ib  in  the  case  of  Singu>kMr-t&rmB),  some  real  ^Ai^i^  corres- 
ponding to  each  Term,  existing  independently  of  the 
Term,  and  of  which  that  term  is  merely  the  Tiame :  in 
the  same  manner  as  "Lebanon"  is  the  name  of  an 
actually-existing  single  individual. 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  you  might  imagine  that  as  any 
"individual  man"  of  your  acquaintance,  or  "Great  Bri- 
tain" or  "  the  Sun,"  <ks.,  has  an  existence  in  nature  quite 
independent  of  the  name  you  call  it  by,  so,  in  like  man- 
ner, there  must  be  some  otie  real  thing  existing  in  nature 
cf  which  the  common-term  "Man"  or  the  term  "  Island i" 
io  merely  the  nmie. 
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And  some  writers  will  tell  you  that  this  thi7igf  which  is 
the  subject  of  your  thoughts  when  you  are  employing  a 
general-term,  is,  the  ^^abstract-idea"  of  Man,  of  Island,  of 
Mountain,  &c.  But  you  will  find  no  one  able  to  explain 
what  sort  of  a  thing  any  such  "abstract  idea"  can  be, 
which  is  one  thing,  and  yet  not  an  individuuilj  and  which 
may  exist  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  minds  of  several 
different  person.* 

All  the  obscure  and  seemingly-profound  disquisitions 
that  you  may  perhaps  meet  with,  respecting  these  sup- 
posed "abstract-ideas"  will  but  perplex  and  bewilder 
you. 

Whether  the  writers  of  these  disquisitions  have  them- 
selves understood  their  own  meaning,  we  need  not  here 
inquire.  But  the  simple  explanation  that  has  been  above 
given  of  the  origin  and  use  of  Common-terms,  you  will 
be  able,  with  moderate  attention,  clearly  to  understand. 
And  you  will  find  it  quite  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose. 

§  8.  You  will  perceive  from  it,  that  the  subject  of  our 
thoughts  when  we  are  employing  a  Common-term,  is,  the 
Term  itself,  regarded  as  a  *'Sign;"  namely  a  Sign  denoi>- 
ing  a  certain  inadeqitate  notion  formed  [or,  view  taken] 
of  an  individual  which  in  some  point  agrees  vnth  [or 
"resembles"]  some  other  individuals  :  the  notion  being, 
as  has  been  said,  "inadequate"  or  "incomplete,"  inasmuch 
as  it  omits  all  pecvMa/rity  that  distinguishes  the  one  in- 
dividual from  the  others ;  so  l^t  the  same  single  "Sign" 
may  stand  equally  well  for  any  of  them. 

And  when  several  persons  are  all  employuig  and  under- 
standing the  same  Common-term  in  the  same  sense,  and 
are  thence  said  (as  some  writers  express  it)  to  have  "  one 
and  the  same  idea"  at  once  in  the  mind  of  each,  this  means 
merely  that  they  are  (thus  far)  all  thinking  alike  ;  just  as 
several  persons  are  said  to  be  all  '<in  one  and  ^q  sa/me 
postfwre"  when  they  have  all  of  them  their  limbs  placed 

*  The  question  here  briefly  alluded  to,  and  which  could  not  properly  be 
treated  of  at  large  in  a  short  elementary  work,  is  that  which  was  at  one  time 
fiercely  contested,  throughout  nearly  all  Europe,  between  the  two  rival  sects 
of  FbiloBophera,  ttte  Beali$t$  and  the  Nominalists. 

There  are  several  well-known  works  in  which  the  student  may  find  it  fully 
diaooBMd.— 6ee  Whatblt's  ElmntwU  o/Logio,  B.  It.  c.  6. 
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alike;  and  to  be  of  one  and  the  same  complexion  when 
their  skins  are  coloured  alike.  H 
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1.  It  has  been  shown,  how,  by  taking  an  inadequate 
view  of  an  individual,  disregarding  every  point  wherein 
it  differs  from  certain  other  individuals,  and  abstracting 
that  wherein  it  agrees  with  them,  we  can  then  employ  p, 
Common-term  as  a  sign  to  express  all  or  any  of  them : 
'and  that  this  process  is  called  "generalization." 

It  is  plain,  that  the  same  process  may  be  further  and 
further  extended,  by  continuing  to  abstract  from  each  of 
the  Classes  [or  Common-terms]  thus  formed,  the  circum- 
stance wherein  it  agrees  with  some  others,  leaving  out 
and  disregarding  the  points  of  difference ;  and  thus  form- 
ing a  still  more  general  and  comprehensive  term. 

From  an  individual  "Cedar,"  for  instance,  you  may 
arrive  in  this  manner  at  the  notion  expressed  by  the 
Common-term  "Cedar,"  and  thence  again  proceed  to 
the  more  general  term  "Tree,"  and  thence  again  to 
"Vegetable,"  &c. 

And  so,  also,  you  may  advance  from  any  "ten"  objects 
before  you,)  for  instance,  the  fingers ;  from  which  doibt- 
less  arose  the  custom  of  reckoning  by  tens,)  to  the 
general  term, — ^the  number  "ten;"  and  thence  again  to 
the  more  general  term,  "number;"  and  ultimately  to  the 
term  "quantity." 

§  2.  The  faculty  of  Abstraction, — at  least  the  ready 
exercise  of  it  in  the  employment  of  Signs  [Common- 
terms],  seems  to  be  the  chief  distinction  of  the  Human 
Int<ellect  from  that  of  Brutes.  These,  as  is  well  known, 
often  display  much  intelligence  of  another  kind,  in  cases 
where  Instinct  can  have  no  place:  especially  in  the 
things  which  have  b^en  taught  to  the  more  docile  among 
domesticated  animals.  But  the  Faculty  of  Lcmguage^ 
such  as  can  serve  for  an  InstruTneni  of  Measoningf — ^that 
m,  considered  as  consisting  of  arbitrary  general  Signs^ — 
seems  to  be  wanting  in  Brutes. 
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They  do  possess,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  use  of  Lan- 
guage considered  as  a  mode  of  communication;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  horses,  and  dogs,  and  many  other 
animals  understand  something  of  what  is  said  to  them ; 
and  some  brutos  can  learn  to  utter  sounds  indicating 
certain  feelings  or  perceptions.  But  they  cannot — from 
their  total  want,  or  at  least  great  deficiency,  of  the  power 
of  Abstraction — ^be  taught  to  use  language  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  Keasoning. 

Accordingly,  even  the  most  intelligent  Brutes  seem 
incapable  of  forming  any  distinct  notion  of  number;  to 
do  which  evidently  depends  on  Abstraction.  For  in  order 
to  count  any  objects,  you  must  withdraw  your  thoughts 
from  all  differences  between  them  and  regard  them  simply 
as  units.  And,  accordingly,  the  Savage  Tribes  (who  are 
less  removed  than  we  are  from  the  Brutes)  are  remarked 
for  a  great  deficiency  in  their  notions  of  number.  Few 
of  them  can  count  beyond  ten,  or  twenty ;  and  some  of 
the  rudest  Savages  have  no  words  to  express  any  numbers 
beyond  five. 

And  universally,  it  is  in  all  matters  where  the  exercise 
of  Abstraction  is  concerned,  that  the  inferiority  of  Savages 
to  Civilized  men  is  the  most  remarkable. 

§  3.  That  we  do,  necessarily,  employ  Abstraction  in 
order  to  recwow,  you  will  perceive  from  the  foregoi  ag  ex- 
planations and  examples.  For  you  will  have  observed 
that  there  can  be  no  Syllogism  without  a  Common- 
term. 

And  accordingly,  B.Dea/-mute,  before  he  has  been  taught 
a  Language, — either  the  Finger-language,  or  Blading — : 
'  cannot  carry  on  a  train  of  Beasoning,  any  more  than  a 
Brute.  He  differs  indeed  from  a  Brute  in  possessing  the 
mental  capability  of  employing  Language ;  but  he  can  no 
more  moA^e  use  of  that  capability,  till  he  is  in  possession 
of  some  System  of  Arbitra/ry  general-signSy  than  a  person 
bom  blind  from  a  Cataract  can  make  use  of  his  capacity 
of  Seeing,  till  the  Cataract  is  removed. 

You  will  find  accordingly,  if  you  question  a  Deaf-mute 
who  has  been  taught  Language  after  having  grown  up, 
that  no  such  thing  as  a  train  of  Seasoning  had  ev^ 
passed  through  his  mind  before  he  was  taught, 
c 
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If  indeed  we  did  reason  by  means  of  those  ''Abstract- 
Ideas/'  which  some  persons  talk  of,  and  if  the  Language 
we  used  served  merdy  to  confmvumcate  with  other  men, 
then  a  person  would  be  able  to  reason  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  any  a/rhitra/ry  Signs.  But  Uiere  are  no  grounds 
for  believing  that  this  is  possible;  nor,  consequently, 
that  '' Abstract-ideas"  (in  that  sense  of  the  word)  have 
any  existence  at  all. 

You  will  have  observed  also,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  Signs  [Common-terms]  we  are  speaking  of  as 
necessary  for  the  Keasoning-process  need  not  be  addressed 
to  the  ear.  The  signs  of  the  numbers — ^the  figures  1,  2, 
3,  4,  &c., — ^have  no  necessary  connexion  with  aovmd;  but 
are  equally  understood  by  the  English,  French,  Dutch^ 
iui.y  whose  «^o^6n-languages  are  quite  different. 

And  the  whol^  of  the  tmt^er^-language  of  the  Chinese 
is  of  this  kind.  In  the  different  Provinces  of  China,  they 
apecJc  different  Dialects;  but  all  read  the  same  characters ; 
each  of  which  (like  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  ko.)  has  a  sense 
quite  independent  of  the  sound. 

And  to  the  Deaf-mutes,  it  must  be  so  with  all  kinds 
of  Language  understood  by  tiiem;  whether  Common 
Writing,  or  the  Finger-language.*^ 

*  There  have  been  some  Teir  interesting  accounts  published,  by  travellers  ia 
iMcrica,  and  by  jpersons  residing  there,  of  a  girl  niuned  Laura  Bndgeman,  who 
has  been  from  birth,  not  only  deaf  and  dumb,  but  also  blind.  CHw  has,  how- 
ever, been  taught  the  finger  language,  and  even  to  read  what  is  printed  in 
ntsied  characters,  and  also  to  write. 

The  remarkable  circumstance  in  reference  to  the  present  subject,  is,  that 
when  she  is  alone,  her  An^rers  are  gemraUy  obHrvtd  to  be  moving,  though  tiie 
signs  are  so  slight  and  imperfect,  that  others  cannot  make  out  what  slw  is 
fhuijdng  of.    But  if  they  inquire  at  her  she  will  tell  them. 

It  seems  that,  having  once  learned  the  use  of  Signs,  she  finds  the  necessity 
of  them  as  an  Inttrum«nt  cf  thought,  when  thinking  of  any  thing  beyond  mere 
individnal  objects  of  senses 

And  doubtless  every  one  else  does  the  same ;  though  in  our  case,  no  one  oaa 
t»B  tn  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgeman)  $ee  the  operation ;  nor,  in  general  can  it 
M  htard;  though  some  few  persons  have  a  habit  of  occasionally  andiUj 
talking  to  themselves ;  or,  as  it  is  called  "  thinking  aloud."  BvA  the  Qigns  we 
coirmonly  use  in  silent  reflexion  are  merely  mental  eoncepHons  ot  uttered 
words :  and  these,  doubtless,  are  such,  as  could  be  hardly  at  all  understood  by 
another,  even  if  uttered  audibly.  For  we  usually  thinlc  in  a  kind  of  short-hcmd . 
(if  one  may  use  the  expression),  like  the  notes  one  sometimes  tiUces  down  on 
paper  to  help  the  memory,  which  consist  of  a  word  or  two, — or  even  a  letter, — 
to  suggest  a  whole  sentence ;  so  that  such  notes  would  be  unintelligible  to  aojr 

n^as  beau  olwerved  also  that  this  girl,  when  asleep,  and  donbtless  dreuuBg^ 
hllliw  fingers  firequently  in  motion ;  being  In  fkct  talldng  in  hsr  slMp . 
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^  §  4.  By  the  exercise  of  Abstraction,  (it  is  to  be  further 
remarked,)  we  not  only  can  separate,  and  consider  apart 
from  the  rest,  some  circumstance  belonging  to  every  one 
of  several  individuals  before  the  mind,  so  as  to  denote 
them  by  a  general  ["  common"]  term, — and  can  also  by 
repeating  the  process,  advan  '  to  more  and  more  general 
terms ; — ^but  we  are  also  abk  a  fix,  arbitrarily,  on  what- 
ever circumstance  we  choose  to  abstract,  according  to  the 
particular  purpoise  we  may  have  in  view. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  some  individual  "  Building" 
that  we  are  considering :  in  respect  of  its  r  uteriah  wo  may 
refer  it  to  the  class  (suppose)  of  "  Stone- buildings,"  or  of 
"wooden,"  &c.;  in  respect  of  its  wm,  it  may  be  (suppose) 
a  ''  house,"  as  distinguished  from  a  Chapel,  a  Barn,  <kc. ; 
in  respect  of  Orders  of  Architecty/re^  it  may  be  a  "  Gothic 
building,"  or  a  "Grecian,"  &c.;  in  respect  of  sizej  it  may 
be  a  "large,"  or  a  "small  building;"  in  respect  of  color ^ 
it  may  be  "white,"  "red,"  "brown,"  &c. 

And  so  with  respect  to  anything  else  that  may  be  the 
subject  of  our  reasoning,  on  each  occasion  that  occurs. 
We  arbitrarily  fix  on,  and  abstract,  out  of  all  the  things 
actually  existing  in  the  subject,  that  one  which  is  impor- 
tant to  the  purpose  in  hand.  So  that  the  same  thing  is 
referred  to  one  Class  or  to  another,  (of  all  those  to  wMch 
it  really  %8  referable,)  according  to  the  occasion. 

For  instance,  in  the  example  above,  you  might  refer 
tlie  "building"  you  were  speaking  of,  to  the  Class  [or 
Predicable]  of  "  t«;Ai<d-buildings,"--*or  even  of  "white- 
ohjecta" — ^if  your  purpose  were  to  show  that  it  might  be 
used  as  a  land-nuMrk;  if  you  were  reasoning  concemixig 
its  danger  from^e,  you  might  class  it  (supposing  it  were 
of  wood)  not  only  with  such  buildings,  but  also  with  hay- 
stacks and  other  combustibles :  if  the  building  were  about 
to  be  sold,  along  with,  perhaps,  not  only  other  buildings, 
but  likewise  cattle,  land,  farming  implements,  &c.,  that 
were  for  sale  at  the  same  time,  the  point  you  would  then 
abstract,  would  be,  its  being  an  a/rticle  ofvalvs.  And  so 
in  other  cases. 

§  5.  You  must  perceive  clearly,  that  we  are  not  to  con- 
sider each  object  as  reoMy  and  properly  belonging  to  and 
forming  a  portion  of,  some  one  Claas  only,  rather  than 
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any  other  that  may  with  truth  be  affirmed  of  it ;  and  that 
it  depends  on  the  particula/r  train  of  thought  we  happen 
to  be  engaged  in,  what  it  is  that  is  important  and  proper 
to  be  noticed,  and  what  again,  is  an  insignificant  circum- 
stance, and  foreign  from  the  question. 

But  some  persons  who  have  been  always  engaged  in 
some  one  pursuit  or  occ(. nation,  wittout  attending  to 
any  other,  are  apt  to  acquire  a  narrow-minded  habit  of 
regarding  almost  everything  in  one  particular  point  of 
view ;  tL  it  is,  considering  each  object  in  reference  only 
to  their  own  pursuit. 

For  instance,  a  mere  Botanist  might  think  it  some- 
thing strange  aud  improper,  if  he  heard  an  agriculturist 
classing  together,  under  the  title  of  "artificml  graaaea" 
such  plants  as  Clover,  Tares,  and  Rye-grass;  which 
botanically  are  widely  dijTeT*ent.  And  the  mere  farmer 
might  no  less  think  it  strange  t  >  hear  the  troublesome 
"  weed"  (as  he  has  been  us?d  to  c^all  it)  that  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "Couch-grass,"  ranked  by  the  Botanist 
as  a  species  of  "wheat,"  the  "Triticum  repens,"  the 
farmer  having  been  acicustomed  to  rank  it  along  with 
"nettles,  and  thistles;"  with  which  it  has  no  botanical 
connexion. 

Yet  neither  of  these  classifications  [or  "generaliza- 
tions"] would  be  in  itself  erroneous  and  improper: 
though  it  would  be  improper,  in  a  Work  on  Natv/ral 
Hiatory  to  class  plants  according  to  their  agricultural  uaea  ; 
or,  in  an  agricultural  Treatise,  to  consider  principally  (as 
the  Botanist  does)  the  structure  of  their  flower  a. 

So  also,  it  would  be  quite  impertinent  to  take  into 
consideration  a  man's  learning  or  ability,  if  the  question 
were  as  to  the  allowance  of  food  requisite  for  his  support ; 
or  his  stature,  if  you  were  inquiring  into  his  qualifications 
as  a  statesman ;  or  the  amount  of  his  property,  if  you 
were  inquiring  into  his  state  of  health ;  or  his  muscular 
strength,  if  the  question  were  as  to  his  moral  character  : 
though  each  of  these  might  be  important  in  reference 
to  a  diiSerent  inquiry. 

The  great  importance  of  attending  to  these  points,  you 
will  easly  perceive,  by  referring  to  the  analysis  of  Rea- 
soning which  has  been  above  given.    For  as  the  proving 
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of  any  Conclusion  consists  in  referring  that  of  which 
something  is  to  be  affirmed  or  denied,  to  a  class  [or 
Predicable]  of  which  that  affirmation  or  denial  can  be 
made,  our  ability  in  Eeasoning  must  depend  on  our  power 
of  abstracting  correctly,  clearly,  and  promptly  from  the 
subject  in  question,  that  which  may  furnish  a  "  middle- 
term  "  suitable  to  the  occasion.  | 
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§  1.  We  hare  gone  through,  in  the  way  of  a  slight 
sketch,  the  AncUyais  of  Eeasoning.  To  analyse  (as  has 
been  already  explained)  means  to  "  take  to  pieces  "  so  as 
to  resolve  any  Mimg  into  its  dements  [or  component-parts.] 
Thus  a  Chemist  is  said  to  ^*  analyse  any  compound  suhi- 
stance  that  ia  before  him,  when  he  exhibits  separately 
the  simpler  substances  it  is  composed  of,  and  resolves 
these  again  into  their  elements.  And  when,  again,  he 
eombinea  these  elements  into  their  compounds,  and  those 
again  into  furthur  compounds — ^thus  reversing  the  former 
process,  (which  is  called  the  "analytical,")  he  is  said  to  be 
proceeding  syniheticaUy :  the  word  "Synthesis" — ^which 
signifies  "putting  together," — being  the  opposite  of 
"Analysis." 

Accordingly,  it  has  been  shown,  in  the  foregoing 
Lessons,  that  every  train  of  Argument  being  capable  of 
being  exhibited  in  a  series  of  Syllogisms,  a  Syllogism 
contains  three  Propositions,  and  a  Proposition  two  Terms. 
And  it  has  been  shown,  how  "Common-terms"  (which  are 
indispensable  for  reasoning)  are  obtained  by  means  of 
Abstraction  from  Individual  objects. 

This  analytical  method  is  the  best  suited  for  the  first 
irUroduction  of  any  study  to  a  learner;  because  he  liiere 
sees,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  practical  application 
of  whatever  is  taught.  But  the  opposite  method — the 
synthetical — is  the  more  convenient  for  storing  up  in  the 
mind  all  that  is  to  be  remembered. 

We  shall  therefore  now  go  over  a  great  part  of  the 
same  ground  in  a  reversed  order,  merely  referring  to  such 
things  as  have  been  already  taiight,  and  adding  such  fur- 
ther rules,  and  explanation  of  additional  teohmcal-termsy 
as  may  be  needed. 
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§  i.  The  act  of  the  mind  in  taking  in  the  meaning 
of  a  Term,  is  called,  in  technical  language,  the  act  [or 
"operation"]  of  "Simple  apprehension;"  that  is,  "mer^ 
apprehension,"  [or  "apprehension  only."]  When  a  pro- 
position is  stated — which  consists,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
two  terms,  one  of  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  other 
— ^the  "operation"  [or  "act"]  of  the  mind  is  technically 
called  "Judgment.  And  the  two  terms  are  described 
in  technical  language,  as  "compared"  together,  and  as 
"agreeing,"  or  as  "(Usagreeing,"  according  as  you  affirm 
or  denj/f  the  one  of  the  oth^. 

When  from  certain  Judgments  you  proceed  to  another 
Judgment  resulting  from  them, — that  is^  when  you  infer 
[or  deduce]  a  Proposition  from  certain  other  Propositions 
— ^this  "operation"  is  called  "  Reasoning"  or  "Argument- 
ation," or  (in  the  language  of  some  writers)  "Discourse." 
■  And  these  are  all  the  mental  operations  that  we  are  ad 
present  ooncemod  with. 

Each  of  these  operations  is  liable  to  a  corresponding 
defect;  namely,  "Simple-apprehension"  to  indistinctness, 
"Judgment"  to/ahity,  and  "Reasoning"  to  inconclusive- 
ness;  [or  fallaciousness.]  And  it  is  desirable  to  avail  our- 
selves of  any  rules  and  cautions  as  to  the  employment  of 
language,  that  may  serve  to  guard  against  these  defects, 
to  the  utmost  degree  that  is  possible:  in  other  words,  to 
guard,  by  the  best  rules  we  can  frame,  against  Terms  not 
conveying  a  distinct  meaning; — against^a^e  Fropositiona 
mistaken  for  true, — and  against  appao'ent-a/rguments  [or 
** Fallacies'*  or  "Sophisms"]  which  are  in  reality  vncon' 
dusivef  though  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  real  [valid] 
arguments. 

And  such  a  system  of  Rules,*  based  on  a  scientific  view 
of  the  Reasoning-process,  and  of  everything  connected 
^th  it,  is  what  the  ancient  Greeks,  among  whom  it 
originated,  called  the  "Dialectic^rt;"  from  a  word  signi- 
fying to  "discourse  on,"  or  "discuss"  a  subject. 

g  3.  You  are  to  observe,  however,  two  important  dis- 
tinctions in  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  defects; 


*  Tou  aiv  td  observe,  that  a  Science  properly  consists  of  general  truthi  tliat 
an  to  b*  known:  an  Art;  otfiractieal  rMisi  for  something  that  is  to  be  d9n$. 
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1st,  you  are  to  remember  that  which  is,  reallj/,  a  Term, 
may  be  indistinctly  apprehended  by  t.lu>  person  employing 
it,  or  by  his  hearer;  and  so  also,  a  Proposition  which  is 
false,  is  not  the  less  a  recU  Proposition  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  expression  or  statement  which  does  not 
really  prove  anything  is  rwt,  really,  an  argument  at  all, 
tl  ough  it  may  be  brought  forward  and  passed  off  as 
such. 

2ndly,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  thai  (as  it  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  just  said)  no  rules  can  be  devised 
iha-t  will  equally  guai'd  against  oH  three  of  the  above- 
mentioned  defects. 

To  arrive  at  a  distinct  apprehension  of  everything  that 
may  be  expressed  by  any  term  whatever,  and  again,  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  falsity  <rf  every  conceivable  Pro- 
position, is  manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  system 
of  rules.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  exhibit 
any  pretended  Argument  whatever  in  such  a  form  as 
to  be  able  to  pronounce  decisively  on  it  validity  or  its 
fallaciousness. 

So  that  the  last  of  three  defects  alluded  to  (though  not 
the  two  former)  may  be  directly  and  completely  obviated 
by  the  application  of  suitable  rules.  But  the  other  two 
defects  can  be  guarded  against,  (as  will  presently  be 
shown,)  only  indirectly,  and  to  a  certain  degree. 

In  other  words,  rules  may  be  framed  that  will  enable 
us  to  decide  what  is,  or  is  not,  r'iolly  a  "T6rm," — really, 
a  "Proposition," — or  really  an  "Argument:"  and  to  do 
this,  is  to  guard  completely  against  the  defect  of  in^son- 
V  dusiveness ;  since  nothing  that  is  inconclusive  is,  really, 
an  "Argument;"  though  that  may  be  really  a  "Term"  of 
which  you  do  not  distinctly  apprehend  the  meaning;  and 
that  which  is  really  a  *^ Proposition*^  may  be  a  fcUse 
Proposition. 

§  4.  When  two  terms  are  brought  together  (or  "com- 
pared," as  some  express  it)  as  Subject  and  Predicate  of  a 
Proposition,  they  are  (as  was  above  remarked)  described 
in  technical  language,  as  "agreeing,"  or  "disagreeing," 
according  as  the  one  is  affi/rmed  or  denied,  of  the  other. 

This  "agreement,"  however,  does  not  (you  are  to  ob" 
serve)  mean  coinddence;  [or  that  the  two  terms  are 
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"  equivalent;"]  for  when  I  say  "Every  X  is  Y,"  or  " Every 
Sheep  is  a  ruminant-animal/'  this  does  not  mean  "  X  is 
equivalent  to  Y;"  [or  "X  '  and  *'Y"  are  terms  '^f  eqtud 
(intent;]  indeed,  we  know  that  "ruminant-animal"  is  in 
fact  a  term  of  greater  extent  than  "sheep;"  including 
several  other  species  besides.  We  only  mean  to  assert 
that  it  is  a  Class  [or  Predicable]  comprehending  under  it, 
at  least  the  term  "Sheep;"  but  whether  it  does  or  does 
not  comprehend  anything  else  besides,  the  proposition 
before  us  does  not  decla/re. 

Hence  it  is  that  (as  was  formerly  explained)  the  Pre- 
dicate of  an  AJirmative-prr  position  is  considered  as 
tmdiatributed :  the  Subject  being  comparea  with  pa/rt  at 
least  of  the  Predicate,  and  asserted  to  "agree"  with  it; 
but  whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  any  other  part  of  the 
Predicate  which  does  not  agree  with  that  subject,  is  not 
declared  in  the  proposition  itself. 

There  are,  it  is  to  bo  observed,  two  apparent  exceptions 
to  this  rule :  1st,  the  case  of  a  Proposition  which  gives  a 
Dejmitionoi  anything :  as  when  I  say  "a  triangle  is  a  three- 
sided  figure;"  which  would  not  be  a  correct  dejmition; 
unless  it  were  also  true  that  "every  three-sided  figure 
is  a  triangle ;"  and  2ndly,  by  the  case  of  an  afiirmative- 
Proposition,  where  both  terms  are  singular,  and  denote, 
of  course,  one  and  the  same  Individual;  as  "Ishmael  was 
the  first-bom  of  Abraham." 

In  both  these  cases,  the  Subject  and  Predicate  are,  in 
each  proposition,  what  are  called  "convertible"  [or  "equi- 
valent"] terms.  But  then,  to  assert  or  imply  both  that 
a  certain  affirmative-proposition  is  true  and  also  that  its 
terms  are  equivalent,  is  to  make  (as  was  formerly  remarked) 
not  merely  one,  but  two  assertions. 

Now  if  I  am  understood  to  mean  not  only  that  it  is  true 
that  "a  triangle  is  a  three-sided  figure,"  but  also  that  this 
is  the  definition  of  a  "triangle,"  then,  I  am  understood  as 
making  two  assertions;  that  not  only  "every  triangle  is  a 
three-sided  figure,"  but  also  that  "every  three-sided  figure 
is  a  triangle."  But  this  is  understood  not  from  the  PrO" 
position  itself,  looking  to  ihoform  of  expression  alone,  but 
from  what  we  know,  or  think,  respecting  the  sense  of  the 
Terms  themselves,  or  from  what  we  suppose  the  speaker 
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to  have  intended  by  those  Terms.  For,  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  reform  of  an  affirmative-proposition, — as  "X  is 
Y" — ^i&  dimply  that  some  pcurt  at  lecut  of  the  term  "Y " 
(whatever  that  symbol  may  stand  for),  is  pronounced  to 
Agree  with  the  term  "X." 

§  5.  And  a  like  explanation  will  apply  in  the  other 
scase  also.  If  1  xmderBtaiid  from  the  sense  of  the  ternii  ib. 
tome  affirmative-proposition,  that  the  Subject  and  thd 
P^redicate  are  each  a  Singular-term  (denoting,  of  coursei 
ipike.and  the  same  individual),  as  ^'Ishmael  was  the  first- 
bom  of  Abraham,"  then  I  understand,  as  implied  by  the 
meaning  of  the  words  (though  not,  by  the  form  of  the 
Proposition)  another  proposition  also ;  namely,  that  "  the 
£rBt-bom  o^  Abraham  was  Ishmael."  In  short,  it  is  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  the  terms  themselves  that 
I  understand  them  to  be  "convertible"  [or  equivalent] 
terms.  For  you  may  observe,  that  a  Singulap-texm  mus^ 
from  its  own  nature,  correspond  to  a  Convmovh-Urm,  taken 
wmversaUy,  [or  ''distributed"],  inasmud^  as  it  can/not  bu6 
0tand  for  ike  whole  (not  merely  some  part)  of  that  which 
It  denotes. 

In  such  cases  as  the  above,  then,  that  which  is  expressed 
€is  one  proposition,  is  so  understood  from  the  meaning  of 
the  words  as  in  reality  to  imply  ttao.  And  tibere  is,  there- 
fore, no  real  exception  to  the  rule,  that  an  Affirmative- 
inropositiou  doeBnot,by  the/orm  of  the  e£t^d9«i(Mi)  distribute 
Its  Predicate. 

§  6.  That  which  pronounces  the  a^greement  or  disagree^ 
msnt  of  the  two  Terma  of  a  Pr(^n.tion  [or  which  makes 
it  affirmative  or  ne^utive]  is  called,  as  has  been  above 
Saidf  the  "Copula."  Ana  this  is  always  in  sraise,  either 
<*is"  or  "is  not."  lor  every  Verb.,  except  what  is  called 
the  "Substantive-vfvrb"  to  "be,"  contains  something  more 
than  a  bare  asficirtion  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  terms.  It  always  contains  in  it  the  Predicate  (or 
part  of  the  Predicate)  also. 

Thus,  the'  proposition  "it  raina"  (which  in  Latin  wouM 
he  expressed   by  the  single  word  "pluit")  is  resolved 

Sub.      Cv-'p,       R:ed. 

into  "Rain — ^is— falling;"  or  in  some  such  way.     "John 

SubJ.     Cop. 

owea  William  a  pound,"  is  resolYed  into  "  John— 4fih-«- 
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owing  [or  indebted  to]  "William  a  Pound."  And  so  in 
all  such  cases. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  even  the  substantive-verb  itself  is 
both  Copula  and  Predicate ;  namely,  where  eodstence  alone 
is  affirmed  or  denied;  as  "God  is;"  "one  of  Jacob's  sons 
is  not";*  in  which  cases  "existing"  is  the  Predicate. 

You  are  to  observe,  that  the  Copula  has  in  itself  no 
relation  to  time.  If,  therefore,  any  other  tense  besides 
the  Present,  of  the  Substantive-verb,  is  used,  it  is  to  be 
imderstood  as  the  same  in  sense  with  the  Present,  as  far 
as  the  assertion  is  concerned;  the  difference  of  tense 
being  regarded  (as  well  as  the  person  and  Tmmber) 
merely  as  a  matter  of  grammatical  propriety :  unless  it 
be  where  the  circumstance  of  time  really  does  affect  the 
sense  of  the  proposition.  And  then  this  circumstance  is 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  one  of  the  Terms;  as,  "this 
man  was  honest;"  that  is,  "he  is  one  formsrty-honsst." 
In  such  a  case,  an  emphasis,  with  a  pecuUar  tone,  is  laid 
on  the  word  "wow." 

An  inj^nitive,  you  are  to  observe,  is  not  a  Yerb  (since 
it  can  contain  no  affirmation  or  denial),  but  a  verbal 
noun-substantive.  And  a  PaHiciple,  again,  is  a  verbal 
iMljective. 

A  Participle,  or  any  other  Adjective,  may  be  made  a 
Predicate,  but  not  (by  itself)  a  subject  of  a  proposition; 
as  "this  grass  is  green,"  "that  grass  is  mown." 

An  in&iitive,  though  generally  placed  (in  English)  at 
ti^e  end  of  a  sentence,  is  almost  always  (when  it  is  by 
itself  a  Term)  the  Subject ;  as  "I  like  to  ride ;"  that  is, 

Sab.  Fred. 

"  To  ride,  [or  "riding"]  is— a  thing  I  like." 

And  observe  that  there  is,  in  English,  an  infinitive  in 
"  ing,"  the  same  in  sound  with  the  Participle,  but  different 
in  sense.  When  I  say  "Riding"  [or  "  to  ride"]  "is  plea- 
sant," and  again  "that  man  is  riding,"  in  the  former 
sentence  the  word  "  riding"  is  a  Substantive,  and  is  the 
Subject ;  in  the  latter  it  is  an  adjective  [Participle]  and 
is  the  Predicate. 
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One  infinitive,  however,  is  sometimefl  predicated  of 
wti/oik&r  infinitive:  as,  "seeing  is  believing;"  "not  to 
advance  is  to  fall  back;"  "to  be  bom  is  not  to  be  per- 
fected." 

§  7.  A  telin  may  consist  (as  was  formerly  explained)  of 
ome  "wotti,  of  of  several.  And  care  must  be  takon,  wnen 
you  are  examining  a  proposition,  not  to  mistake  for  one  of 
its  Terms  a  word  which,  though  it  might  have  been  used 
as  a  Term,  is,  in  that  jvropodtiony  only  a  part  of  a  Term. 
Thus,  in  one  of  the  above  examples,  the  word  "pound"  is 
not  one  of  the  Terms,  but  only  a  part  of  the  Term  "owing 
a  pound  to  William."  A  description  of  some  object  will 
sometimes  occupy  a  page  or  two,  and  yet  be  only  the 
Predicate  of  a  single  Proposition. 

You  are  to  observe,  also,  that  one  single  sentence  will 
often  imply  what  may  be  regarded  as  several  distinct 
Propositions;  each,  indeed,  implying  the  truth  of  the 
others,  but  having  their  terms  different,  according  as  we 
understand  the  drift  (as  it  is  called)  or  design  of  what 
is  uttered:  that  is,  according  to  what  we  understand  the 
person  to  be  speaking  of  (which  is  the  subject),  and  what 
it  is  that  he  says  [predicates]  of  it. 

1  2  8  4 

Thus  "He — did  not — design — ^your — death" — ^may  be 
regarded  as  any  one  of  at  least  four  different  proposi- 
tions. If  (No.  1 . ),  the  word  "  He  "  be  marked  by  emphasis 
in  speaking,  or  by  italics,  it  will  be  understood  as  the 
Predicate;  and  the  drift  of  the  sentence  will  be,  that 
"whoever  else  may  have  designed  your  death,  it  was  not 
ffe:"  if  the  emphasis  fall  on  No.  2,  the.  Predicate  will 
be  "designing,"  [or  by  "design"],  and  the  drift  of  the 
sentence  will  be,  that  "  though  he  may  have  endangered 
your  life,  it  was  not  by  design :"  and  so  with  the  rest. 

You  should  endeavour,  therefore,  so  to  express  your- 
self, as  to  make  it  clearly  understood  not  only  what  is  the 
meaning  of  each  word  you  employ,  but  also  what  is  the 
general  di'ift  of  the  whole  sentence;  in  short,  what  is 
the  Subject  of  your  Proposition,  and  what  it  is  that  you 
say  of  it.  And  as  far  as  you  can,  you  should  make  this 
clear  by  the  stflmctwte  of  each  sentence,  without  resorting 
to  the  expedient  of  italics  or  underHSOoring  oftener  than 
is  unavoidable. 
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There  is  frequently  a  great  advantage  towards  such 
clearness,  gained  by  the  English  word  "it"  in  that  sense 
in  which  it  stands  (not  as  the  neuter  pronoun,  answering 
to  "He"  and  "She,"  but)  as  the  rep'esentative  of  the  Subject 
of  a  Proposition,  of  whatever  Gender  or  number ;  so  as 
to  allow  the  subject  itself  to  be  placed  last :  as — 

SubJ.        Cop.       Pred.  Subj. 

"  It — ^is  not — ^he  — that  had  this  design:" 
Or  again — 

Sabj.        Cop,  Pred.  Subj. 


"  It — ^is  not  — by  design — ^^fchat  he  did  this,"  &c. 


LESSON  X. 


§  1.  A  Proposition  is,  as  has  been  said,  an  act  of  judg- 
ment expressed  in  words;  and  is  defined  to  be  a  " Sentence 
which  aaaerta;"  or,  in  the  language  of  some  writers,  an 
"indicative  Sentence:"  ^Vindicative"  [or  "asserting,"] 
meaning  "that  whioh  affirms  or  denies  something."  It 
is  this  that  distinguishes  a  Proposition  from  a  Question, 
or  a  Comma/nd,  &c. 

Propositions  considered  merely  as  Sentences,  are  distin- 
guished into  "Categorical"  and  "  Hypothetical." 

The  Categorical  asserts  simply,  that  the  Predicate 
does,  or  does  not,  apply  to  the  Subject:  as  "the  world 
had  an  intelligent  Maker:"  "Man  is  not  capable  of  rais- 
ing himself,  unassisted,  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized 
state."  The  Hypothetical  [called  by  some  writers,  "Com- 
pound"] makes  its  assertion  under  a  Condition,  or  with 
an  Alternative;  as  "if  the  World  is  not  the  work  of  chance, 
it  must  have  had  an  intelligent  Maker:"  "Either  man- 
kind are  capable  of  rising  into  civilization  unassisted,  or  the 
first  beginning  of  civilization  must  have  come  from  above." 

The  former  of  these  two  last  examples  is  of  that  kind 
called  "Conditional-proposition;"*  the  ^^candition"  being 
denoted  by  "if,"  or  some  such  word.  The  latter  example 
is  of  the  kind  called  "Disjunctive;"  the  alternative  being 
denoted  by  "either"  and  "or." 

•  Or.  "hypothetical"  aocordbig  to  those  writers  who  use  the  word  "com- 
pound '*  when  we  have  used  "  hypothetical" 
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The  division  of  Propositions  into  Categorical  and 
Hypothetical,  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  division  of  them  con- 
sidered merely  as  Sentences;  for  a  light  distinction  might 
be  extended  to  other  kinds  of  Sentences  also.  Thus 
"Are  msn  capable  of  raising  themselves  to  civilization?" 
"Go  and  study  books  of  travels,"  are  what  might  be 
called  categorical  sentences,  though  not  propositions.  "  If 
man  is  incapable  of  civilizing  himself,  whence  came  the 
first  beginning  of  civilization)"  might  be  considered  as  a 
conditional  question;  and  "Either  admit  the  conclusion, 
or  reflate  the  argument,"  is  a  disjunctive  command. 

At  present  we  shall  treat  only  of  Categorical  Proposi- 
tions. 

§  2.  It  has  been  above  explained,  that  Propositions  (of 
this  Class, — ^the  Categorical)  are  divided  according  to 
their  "Quantity"  into  "Universal"  and  "Particular;" — 
that  an  "/rufe/m^e-proposition"  is  in  reality  either  the 
one  or  the  other;  though  the  form  of  expression  does  not 
declare  which  is  meant: — and  also  that  a  *'SingiUar-j^rO' 
position  is  equivalent  to  "Universal,"  since  its  subjeet « 
cannot  but  stand  for  the  whole  of  what  that  Term 
denotes,  when  that  whole  is  one  single  individual. 

You  have  also  learnt  that  propositions  are  divided, 
accordiug  to  thdr  "Quality,"  into  "afltanative"  and  "ne- 
gaidve."  The  division  of  them,  again,  into  "true"  and 
"false"  is  also  called  a  division  according  to  their 
•''quality;"  namely,  the  "quality  of  Matter'"  (as  it  has 
relation  to  the  subject-matter  one  is  treating  of;)  while 
the  other  kind  of  quality  (a  proposition's  being  c^fh-mt^ive 
or  negative)  is  "the  quality  of  ^e  eat^ession." 

The  "quality  of  the  matter"  is  considered  (in  relation 
to  our  present  inquiries)  as  acddentalj  and  the  "quality  of 
the  expression"  as  essentioi.  For  though  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  a  proposition — for  instance,  in  Natural-history, 
is  the  most  essential  point  in  reference  to  NaMural-historyf 
and  of  a  mathemati<xd  proposition  in  reference  to  Mathe- 
matics, and  so  in  otiber  cases, — ^this  is  merely  accidental  in 
reference  to  an  inquiry  (such  as  the  present)  only  m 
io  forms  of  expression.  In  reference  to  that,  the  essential 
difference  is  that  between  affirmation  and  negation. 

And  here  it  should  be  remarked  by  the  way,  that  as 
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on  the  one  hand,  ey&if  Pa^oaition  must  be  either  true  or 
false,  so,  on  the  Other  hand,  nothing  else  can  be,  strictly 
speaking,  ^liW  true  or  false.  In  ooUoquial  language,. 
kdV^eVei*,  "true"  and  "false"  are  often  more  loosely 
todlied;  aa  when  men  speak  of  the  **true  cause"  of  any- 
ihmg;  meaning  "the  re(d  cause;" — ^the  "true  heir,"  that 
is,  the  rightful  heir; — ^a  "^&e  prophet,"— that  is,  a  pre- 
tended prophet,  or  one  who  utters  falsehoods; — ^a  "true" 
or  "  false"  argument,  meaning  a  vaHd  [real],  or  an  appor- 
ren^-argument — ^a  man  "true"  or  "false"  to  his  friend; 
«.  e.,./^^^^  or  unfaithful,  &c. 

A  Proposition,  you  are  to  observe,  is  Affirmative  or 
Negative,  according  ta  its  Copula;  i.  e.,  according  as  the 
Predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  Sul^ect.  Thus, 
"not  to  advance,  is  to  fell  back,"  is  affi/rmative;  "No 
miser  is  truly  rich"  [or  "a  miser  is  not  truly  rich"]  is  a 
viegaMve.  "A  few  of  the  sailors  were  saved,"  is  an  affir* 
mative;  "Few  of  the  sailors  were  saved,"  is  properly 
a  negative:  for  it  would  be  understood  that  you  were 
speaUng  of  "  most  of  the  sailors"  and  demfing  that  they 
were  saved. 

Since  then  every  Pr(^osition  must  be  either  Affirmative 
or  Negative,  and  also,  either  Universal  or  Particular, 
Propositions  are  considered  as  divided  (taking  into 
account  both  Quantity  and  Quality)  into  four  Classes; 
which,  for  brevity's  sake,  are  usually  denoted  by  the 
Symbols  A,  E,  I,  O;  namely  A,  Universal-affirmative,, 
£,  Universal-negative,  I,  Particular-affirmative,  and  O, 
Particulaivnegative. 

§  3.  Any  two  Propositions  ai-e,  technically,  said  to  bo 
^*  opposed**  to  each  other,  when,  "having  the  same  Subject 
and  Predicate,  they  differ  either  in  Quantity  or  in  QuaUty, 
or  in  both." 

In  ordinary  language,  however,  (and  in  some  technics 
treatises)  propositions  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  "  opposed'* 
unless  they  differ  in  QwdU'g. 

It  is  evident  that  with  any  given  Subject  and  Predicate, 
you  may  state  four  distinct  Propositions,  A,  E,  I,  and  O; 
any  two  of  which  are  said  to  be  "  opposed."  And  hence 
there  are  (in  the  language  of  most  technical  writers) 
veckonod  four  kinds  of  **  Opposition."    Ist,  A  and  E, — 
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the  two  TJniversals,  Affirmative  and  Negative,  (always 
supposing  the  Terms  the  same)  are  called  "  ContraHes" 
to  each  other:  2nd,  The  Two  Particulai-s,  I  and  O,  " Sub- 
contrariea."  3rd,  The  Two  Affirmatives  again,  ^or  the  two 
Negatives,  (A  and  I,  or  again,  E  and  O,)  are  called  "  jSttb- 
alterns;"  and  4th,  those  which  differ  both  in  Quantity 
and  Quality — as  A  and  O,  or  E  and  I, — are  called  Con- 
tradictories." 

It  is  u,iual  to  exhibit  in  a  Scheme  (such  as  that  below) 
these  four  kinds  of  "Opposition;"  by  placiag  at  the 
comers  of  a  Square  the  Symbols  A,  E,  I,  O,  as  represen- 
ting, respectively,  the  above-mentioned  four  classes  of 
Propositions. 

n.  t.  A  -    -    -    -     Contrftries     -    -    -    -  E  n./. 

i.  /.    [Evory  X  is  Y.]  [No  X  is  Y.]    1.  t. 

c./.  c./. 
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n.  <.  I  -    -    -    -    F  Dcontraries    -    -    -    -  O         n,/. 

i./.    [Some  X  is  Y.]  [Some  X  is  not  Y.]    I.  /. 

c.  /.  0.  i. 

You  may  substitute  for  the  unmeaning  Symbols,  X,  Y, 
(which  stand  for  the  Terms  of  the  above  Propositions) 
whatever  significant  Terms  you  will;  and  on  their  mean- 
ing, of  course,  will  depend  the  truth  or  falsity  of  each 
Proposition. 

For  instance.  Naturalists  have  observed,  that  '^animals 
having  horns  on  the  head  are  universally  ruminf  jit;''  that, 
of  ''carnivorous  animals"  none  are  ruminant;  and  that 
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of  '^animals  with  I100&,"  some  are  ruminant,  and  some 
not.  Let  us  take  then  instead  of  "X,"  "animals  with 
horns  on  the  head,"  and  for  "  Y,"  "ruminant :"  here,  the 
real  connection  of  the  Terms  in  respect  of  their  meaning — 
which  connection  is  called  the  "matter'*  of  a  proposition — 
is  such  that  the  Predicate  may  be  affirmed  universally  of 
the  suMect;  and  of  courae  the  affi/rniatives  (whether  Uni- 
versal or  Particular)  will  be  true,  and  the  "negatives" 
false.  In  this  case,  the  "matter"  is  technically  called 
"necessary,"  inasmuch  as  we  carmot  avoid  believing  the 
Predicate  to  be  applicable  to  the  Subject. 

Again  let  "  X"  represent  "carnivorous  animal,"  and 
"  Y"  "ruminant;"  this  is  a  case  of  what  is  called  "impos- 
sible matter;"  (i.e.  where  we  cannot  believe  it  possible  for 
the  Predicate  to  be  applicable  to  the  Subject)  being  just 
the  reverse  of  the  foregoing;  and,  of  course,  both  the 
Affirmatives  will  here  be  false,  and  both  negatives  true. 

And  lastly,  as  an  instance  of  what  is  called  "contingent 
matter,"  i.  e.  where  the  Predicate  can  neither  be  affirmed 
universally,  nor  denied  universally,  of  the  Subject,  take 
"hoofed  animal"  for  "X"  and  "ruminant"  for  "Y;" 
and  of  course  the  universals  will  both  be  false,  and  the 
Particulars,  true:  that  is,  it  is  equally  true,  that  "some 
hoofed  animals  are  ruminant,"  and  that  "  some  are  not." 

§  4.  You  will  perceive  then,  on  examining  such  a 
Scheme,  that  "contrary"  Propositions  can  never  be  both 
of  them  true,  though  they  may  (viz. :  in  "contingent-mat- 
ter") be  both  false :  that  " Sub-ccatrsnieB"  on  tiie  other 
hand,  may  be  both  true,  but  never  both  false:  that  "  Conr 
tradictories"  [c?icwwe<nca%-opposite  Propositions]  must  in 
in  every  case  be,  one  true,  and  the  other  tal&e:  and  that 
"  Suhaltems"  (of  which  the  Universal  is  called  the  "  Sub- 
alterwaw*,"  and  the  Particular  "Subalterwate")  may  be 
either  both  true,  or  both  false,  or  the  one  true  and  the 
other  false. 

These  last  propositions,  however,  though  reckoned,  as 
has  been  said  above,  by  most  dialectical  writers,  among 
those  opposed^  are  not  so  accounted  in  ordinary  discourse. 

The  four  kinds  of  Propositions,  A,  E,  I,  O,  have  been 
in  the  Scheme,  marked,  each,  with  the  letters  t  for  "true" 
and /for  "false,"  and  also  with  the  letters  n,  »,  c,  to 
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denote  the  three  kinds  of  matter,  (necessary,  impossible, 
contingent),  in  order  to  point  out  whieh  propositions  are 
true,  and  which  false,  in  each  kind  of  matter. 

The  technical  terms  we  have  here  explained,  are  need- 
ful to  be  learnt,  as  being  some  of  them  in  frequent  use, 
And  as  being  convenient  for  the  avoidinig  of  circumlocution 
And  of  indistinctness. 

**  Contradictory-opposition"  is  the  kind  most  frequently 
alluded  to,  because  (as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  just 
■aid)  to  deny,— or  to  disbelieve — a  proposition,  is  to  assert 
or  to  believe,  its  Contradictory;  and  of  course,  to  assent 
to,  or  maintain  a  proposition,  is  to  reject  its  Contradictory. 
Belief,  therefore,  and  Disbelief  are  not  two  different  states 
of  the  mind,  but  the  same,  only  considered  in  reference  to 
two  Contradictory  propositions.  And  consequently  Cre- 
dvlity  and  IncrediUity  are  not  opposite  habits,  but  the 
«ame;  in  reference  to  some  class  of  propositions,  and  to 
their  contradictories.* 

For  instance,  he  who  is  the  most  incredulous  respecting 
A  certain  person's  guUt,  is,  in  other  words,  the  most  ready 
to  believe  him  not  guilty;  he  who  is  the  most  credulousf 
as  to  certain  works  being  within  the  reach  of  Magic  is 
the  most  incredulous  [or  "slow  of  heart  to  believe"!  that 
they  are  not  within  the  readb  of  Magic;  and  so  m  all 
cases. 

The  reverse  of  believing  this  or  that  individual  proposi- 
itiou,  ia,  no  doubt,  to  disbelieve  that  same  proposition :  but 
the  reverse  of  belief  generally,  is  (not  disbelief;  since  that 
implies  belief;  but)  doubt. 

And  there  may  even  be  cases  in  which  douit  itselt 
may  amount  to  the  most  extravagant  cref' dity.  For  in- 
stance, if  any  one  should  "doubt  whether  there  is  any 
such  Country  as  Egypt,"  he  would  be  in  fact  believing 
this  most  incredible  proposition;  that  "it  is  possible  for 
many  thousands  of  persons,  unconnected  with  each  other, 
to  have  agreed,  for  successive  Ages,  in  bearing  witness  to 


*  The  word  "ertdulity"  is  Bometimes  understoot*  m  limited  to  the  lenM 
of  overhaaty  belief  in  t4$timony.  But  there  seems  no  objection  to  its  being 
employed,  generallv,  to  slunUV  "  hasty  belief,  on  insuffloient  grounds,  of  what* 
«ver  kind.^  To  all  practical  purposes,  at  least,  this  may  bo  regarded  M 
«a«dulity. 

t  AatiM  J«w%  in  tb«  iiiM  of  Jmos,  la  iretpeot  of  liii  worlu. 
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the  existence  of  a  fictitious  Country,  without  being  de- 
tected, contradicted,  or  suspected." 

All  this,  though  self-evident,  is,  in  practice,  frequently 
lost  sight  of. 

§  5.  A  Proposition  is  said  to  be  " converted"  when  its 
"  Terms  are  transposed;"  i.  e.,  when  the  Subject  is  made 
the  Predicate,  and  the  Predicate  the  Subject.  And  when 
no  other  change  is  made,  this  is  called  "simple-conversion." 
When,  for  instance,  I  say,  "no  carnivorous  animal"  is  a 
"ruminant,"  the  "  simple-cowver«e"  of  this  would  be,  "no 
ruminant  is  a  carnivorous  animal." 

The  "  conversion"  of  srch  a  proposition  as  this,  "  No 
one  [is  happy  who]  is  anxious  for  a  change,"  would  be 
effected  by  altering  t!ie  arrangement  of  the  words  in 
brackets,  into  "  whv>  is  happy." 

The  Conversion  of  a  Proposition  is  said  to  be  "Ulativef'* 
when  tho  truth  of  the  "Convei'se"  is  implied  (looking 
merely  to  the  form  of  expression)  "  by  the  truth  of  the 
original  proposition;"  [or  "  exposita;"]  which  is  the  case 
in  the  example  above :  it  being  evident  that  if  the  former 
of  those  Propositions  (whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of 
the  Terms)  be  true,  the  Converse  must  be  true  also.  For 
to  say  that  "  No  X  is  Y,"  is  to  imply  that  "  no  Y  is  X." 

You  are  to  observe,  however,  that  the  Converse  of  a 
true  Proposition  may  happen  to  be  true  also,  without 
the  Conversion's  being  "illative;"  that  is,  when  the  truth 
of  that  Converse  is  not  implied  by  the  truth  of  the  "  Ex- 
posita" [the  original  proposition].  Thus,  "Every  X  is 
Y"  does  riot  imply  that  "every  Y  is  X,"  though  it  may 
happen  that  both  propositions  may  be  true. 

For  instance,  that  "Every  tree  is  a  vegetable,"  does  not 
imply  that  "every  vegetable  is  a  tree;"  and  this  last  hap- 
pens in  fact  *-<o  be  not  true.  But  no  more  is  it  implied, 
when  I  say,  "  every  equilateral  triangle  is  equiangular," 
that  "every  equiangular  triangle  is  equilateral :"  for  though 
both  these  propositions  are  true,  tne  one  of  them  does 
not  imply  the  other;  and  they  are  separately  demonstrated 
as  distinct  propositions,  in  geometrical  treatises. 

In  order  to  understand  why  the  simple-conversion  o{ 
"every  X  is  Y,"  into  "every  Y  is  X,"  is  not  "illative," 
you  have  only  to  observe,  that,  in  the  "Exposita," 
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[original  proposition,]  "  Y"  is  undistributed,  as  being  the 
predicate  of  an  Affirmative;  while,  in  the  "Converse," 
it  is  "  distributed,"  by  being  made  the  Subject  of  a  Uni- 
versal. A  new  Term  is  therefore,  in  fkct,  introduced; 
since  instead  ofpa/rt  of  the  Term  "  Y"  we  have  employed 
the  whole  of  it;  and  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
one  Term  with  some  part  of  another  Term,  does  not  imply 
its  agreement  or  disagreement  with  evert/  part  of  it;  that 
is,  with  the  whole.  For  though  a  part  is  implied  by  a 
whole,  a  whole  is  not  implied  by  a  part. 

When  for  instance,  I  say,  "every  tree  is  a  vegetable," 
I  am  employing  (as  was  formerly  explained)  the  term 
"vegetable"  to  stand  only  for  pa/rt  of  its  "  significates;" 
and  this  does  not  authorize  me  to  employ  it  (in  the  Con- 
verse) as  standing  for  all  its  Significates;  as  in  saying 
that  "every  vegetable  is  a  tree.*' 

And  strictly  speaking,  that  is  not  a  real  "  conversion," 
— but  only  an  "appa/rent-conyerBion" — which  is  not  "illa- 
tive." For,  (as  has  been  above  said,)  there  is  not  a  mere 
transposition  of  the  terms,  but  a  new  term  introduced, 
when  a  term  which  was  undistributed  in  the  "Exposita," 
is  distributed  [taken  universally]  in  the  Converse. 

But  as  it  is  usual,  in  common  discourse,  to  speak  of 
''an  unsound  argument,"  meaning  "an  appa/rent-aTgamentf 
which  is  in  reality  not  an  argument,"  so,  in  this  case  also, 
it  is  common  to  say,  for  instance,  that  "  Euclid  proves 
first  that  all  equilateral  triangles  are  equiangular,  and 
afterwards  he  proves  the  Converse^  that  all  equiangular 
triangles  are  equilateral :"  or  again,  to  say,  "  It  is  true 
that  all  money  is  wealth;"  but  I  deny  the  Converse  (in 
rieality,  the  appa/rent-cojxvevBe)  that  all  wealth  is  money. 

§  6  Conversion  then,  strictly  so  called, — that  is,  "  illa- 
tive-conversion,"— can  only  take  place  when  no  term  ia 
distributed  in  the  Converse,  which  was  undistributed  in 
the  "Exposita." 

Hence,  since  E  [Universal-negative]  distributes  both 
terms,  and  I  [a  Particular-affirmative]  neither,  these  may 
both  be  simply-converted  illatively.  As  in  the  example 
above,  "  no  carnivorous  animal  is  ruminant,"  implies  by 
the  very  form  of  the  expression,  "  that  no  ruminant  is  a 
oamivorous  animal."    And  so  also,  "  some  things  which 
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are  strange  are  believed,"  implies  that,  "some  things 
which  are  believed  are  strange." 

We  may  also  illatively-convert  A  [a  Universal-affirma- 
tive] by  altering  its  ^^  Quantity"  from  Universal  to  Parti- 
calar.  For  every  "  X  is  Y"  does  not  imply  that  ^^aome 
Y"  (though  noo  that  ''every  Y")  "is  X."  So,  in  the 
example  above,  we  might  allowably  have  stated  (though 
not  that  "all  vegetables,"  yet)  that  "some  vegetables  are 
trees." 

This  procedure  is  called  "  conversion  by  limitation;"  or 
according  to  some  writers,  "conversion  per  accidens." 
And  it  may  be  applied  to  E  alsc;  as  for  instance  in  the 
example  above,  you  might  have  said  "  Some  ruminant  is 
not  carnivorous ;"  though  this  would  have  been  to  come 
short  of  what  you  were  warranted  in  stating. 

But  in  O  [particular-negative]  the  conversion  will  not 
be  illative,  on  account  of  the  rule  that  the  Predicate  of  a 
Negative  is  always  distributed.  The  proposition  therefore 
"  Some  X  is  not  Y"  does  not  imply  that  "  some  Y  is  not 
X;"  since  X  is  distributed  in  the  "Converse"  and  was  not 
in  the  "Exposita,"  in  which  it  was  the  Subject  of  a  Parti- 
cular. It  is  true  that  "some  men  are  not  negroes:"  but 
this  does  not  imply  that  "some  negroes  are  not  men." 

A  particular-negative  [O]  cannot  be  converted  illatively 
except  by  changing  its  Quality  from  negative  to  affirma- 
tive (without  altering  the  sense),  by  regarding  the  negation 
as  attached  to  the  Predicate  instead  of  to  the  Copula, 

S  Cop  Pr 

Thus.     "  Some  X is  not ^Y,"  riiay  be  taken  as  an 

S  Cop.  Pr. 

affirmative,  namely,  "Some  X is ^not  Y;"  and  this 

latter  proposition  [I]  may  of  course  be  simply-converted 

S  Cop.  Pr. 

illatively;  as  "  Some  not  Y is X." 

Thus,  "Some  men  are  not-negroes,"  implies  that  "Some 
who  are  not  negroes  are  men;"  or  (as  such  a  proposition 
is  often  expressed)  "  one  may  be  a  man  vntho't  being  a 
negro."  So  again  "Some  who  possess  wealtli  are  not 
happy,"  implies  that  "  Some  who  are  not-ha]  py  possess 
wealth. 

§  7.  This  procedure  is  technically  called  "  Oonversion- 
hj-negcUion"  [or,  by  " Contraposition"].    It  is  applicable 
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also  to  [A]  UniYGrsal-affirmatiyes.  For,  to  Offfvrm  some 
Predicable  of  a  Subject,  or  [to  assert  the  presence  of  some 
attributelis  the  same  thingin  sense  as  to  deny  its  absence. 
Hence  a  Universal-affirmatiTe  may  be  stated  as  a  Xjiiiver- 
nal-negaiive;  which  (as  we  have  seen)  may  be  simply- 
converted. 

Thus  "  Every  X  is  Y"  is  equipollent  [or  equivalent  in 
sense]  to  "  No  X  is  not  Y;"  which  may  be  illatively  con- 
verted iuto  "notWng  that  is  not  Y — ^is — ^X:"  [or  "what- 
ever is  not  Y ^is  not — X"].     _ 

So  the  proposition,  "Every  true  poet  is  a  man  of  genius," 
may  be  stated  as  "No  true  poet  is — ^not-a-man-of-geniusj" 
which  (being  E)  mn,y  be  illatively  converted  into  "no  one 
who  is  not  a  man  of  genius  is  a  true  poet:"  (as  such  a  pro- 
position is  very  commonly  expressed)  *^N(me  hut  a  man 
of  genius  can  be  a  true  poetj;"  or  again,  "a  man  of  genius 
(done  can  be  a  true  poet;"  or  again,  "  One  cannot  be  a 
true  poet  witlwut  being  a  man  of  genuis." 

And  here  it  is  worth  remarking  by  the  way,  that  in 
such  examples  as  the  above,  the  words  "may,"  "can,"  "can- 
not," &c.,  have  no  reference  (as  they  sometimes  have)  to 
power y  as  exercised  by  an  agent;  but  merely  to  thd  dist/Hr- 
bution  or  non-distribution  of  Terms;  or  to  the  'ionjuleruie 
or  do^JihtfuVness  we  feel  respecting  some  supposition. 

To  say,  for  instance,  that  "  a  man  who  has  the  plague 
may  recover,  does  not  mean  that  "  it  is  in  hiu  power  to 
recover  if  he  chooses;"  but  it  is  only  a  form  of  stating  a 
particulour proposUicn'.  [I]  najnely,  that  "Some  who  have 
the  plague  recover."  And  again,  to  say  "there  may  be  a 
bed  of  coal  in  this  district,"  means  merely,  "  The  existence 
of  a  bed  of  coal  in  this  district — ^is — a  thing  which  I  can- 
not confidently  deny  or  affirm." 

§  8.  So  also  to  say  "  a  virtuous  man  cannot  betray  his 
Country"  [or  "it  is  impossible  that  a  virtuous  man  E^ould 
betray,"  <bic.]  does  not  mean  that  he  lacks  the  power^  ifoic 
there  is  no  virtue  in  not  doing  what  is  out  of  one's  power,) 
but  ^nerely  that  "  not  betraying  one's  country"  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  noti(m  conveyed  by  the  term  "virtu- 
ous." We  mean,  in  short,  that  it  is  as  much  out  of  otir 
power  to  eonc«ive  a  virtuous  man  who  should  be  a  traitor, 
as  to  conceive  "  a  Square  with  wMqwil  tides;"  that  is,  a 
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flquare  which  is  not  a  square.  The  expression  ilierefore 
is  merely  a  way  of  stating  the  Universal-proposition  [£], 
"  No  virtuous  man  betrays  his  Country." 

So  again,  to  say  ^'A  weary  traveller  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia  TTiiM^  eagerly  drink  when  he  copies  to  a  Spring/' 
does  not  mean  that  he  is  compiled  to  drink,  but  that  / 
cannot  avoid  heUeving  that  he  willf — that  there  is  ao 
doubt  in  my  mind. 

In  these  and  many  other  such  instances,  the  words 
**may,"  "must,"  "can,"  "impossible,"  (fee.,  have  reference, 
not  to  pow&r  or  ahaence  ofpow&r  in  an  a{fent,  but  only  to 
univeraa^iti/  or  absence  of  Universality  in  the  eocpresdon; 
or,  to  douU  or  absents  ofdovbt  in  our  own  mind,  respect- 
ing what  is  asserted. 


LESSON  XI. 


^  §  1.  An  Airgument  [or  Act  of  Beasoning  expressed  in 
words]  is  defined  "  an  Expression  in  which,  from  some- 
thing laid  down  [assumed  as  true]  something  else  is 
concluded  to  be  true,  as  following  necessarily  [resulting] 
from  the  other."  That  which  follows  from  the  other, 
is  called  (as  was  formerly  explained)  the  "  Conclusion  ;" 
and  that  from  which  it  follows,  the  "Premises;"  or  in  the 
language  of  some  writers,  the  "Antecedent." 

Tbe  above  is  the  strict  technical  definition.  But  in 
ordinary  language  the  word  "Argument"  is  often  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  Premises  alone ;  or,  sometimes  that 
one  of  the  Premises  which  is  eocpressedf  when  the  other 
is  understood :  as  when  one  speaks  of  proving  so  and  so 
by  this  or  that  argument;  meaning,  by  such  and  sudi  a 
inemise. 

And  you  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  of  the  two 
Premises,  the  Ifajor  (formerly  explained),  is  in  common 
discourse  often  called  the  "Principle,"  and  the  minor- 
premiss  the  "Beason." 

Frequently  also  in  common  discourse  "an  Argument,*' 
is  used  to  signify  a  "  Series  of  arguments,"  leading  ulti- 
mately to  the  Oonclusion  maintained. 
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An  Argument,  if  stated  in  such  a  regular  form  that  "its 
conclusiveness  [its  being  really  an  Argument]  is  apparent 
from  the  mere  form  of  expression  alone,"  (independently  of 
the  meaning  of  the  -vrords,)  is  then  called  a  "  Syllogism." 
As,  "  Every  X  is  Y  ;*  Z  is  X,  and  therefore  Z  is  Y ;"  in 
which,  as  was  formerly  explained,  the  truth  of  the  Con- 
clusion, assuming  the  Premises  to  be  true, — must  be 
admitted,  whatever  terms  you  may  make  X,  Y,  and  Z, 
respectively,  stand  for. 

You  are  to  remember,  therefore,  chat  a  Syllogism  is  not 
(as  some  have  imagined)  a  peculia/r  kind  of  Argument ; 
but  only  a  certain  form  in  which  every  Argument  may 
be  exhibited. 

§  2.  One  circumstance  which  has  tended  to  mislead 
persons  as  to  this  point,  is,  that  in  a  Syllogism  we  see 
the  conclusion  following  certainly  [or  necessa/rUy^  from  the 
Premises;  and  again,  in  any  apparent-syllogism  which  on 
examination  is  found  to  be  (as  you  have  seen  in  some  of 
tho  examples)  not  a  rea^one  [not  "valid"]  the  Conclusion 
does  not/oUow  at  cU;  and  the  whole  is  a  mere  deception. 
And  yet  we  often  hear  of  Arguments  which  have  some 
weight,  and  yet  are  not  quite  decisive  ; — of  Conclusions 
which  are  rendered  jc»ro6a6^e,  but  not  absolutely  c&rtain^  &c. 
And  hence  some  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  conclusiveness 
of  an  Argument  admits  of  degrees ;  and  that  sometimes 
a  conclusion  may,  probably  and  partially, — ^though  not 
certainly  a/nd  completely — ^follow  from  its  I^mises. 

This  mistake  arises  from  men's  forgetting  that  the 
Premises  themselves  will  very  often  be  douhtfvl;  and, 
then,  the  Conclusion  also  will  be  doubtful. 

As  was  shown  formerly,  one  or  both  of  the  Premises 
of  a  perfectly  valid  Syllogism  may  be  utterly  false  and 
absurd :  and  then,  the  Conclusion,  though  inevitably 
following  from  them,  may  be  either  true  or  false,  we 
cannot  tell  which.  And  if  one  or  both  of  the  Premises 
be  merely  probable,  we  can  infer  from  them  only  a  pro- 
hahU  conclusion ;  though  the  conclusiveness, — ^that  is,  the 
connection  between  the  Premises  and  the  Conclusion — is 
perfectly  certain. 

*  Sm  Above.    Lesson  IX.  |  4. 
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For  instance,  assuming  that  "every  month  has  30 
days"  (which  is  palpably  false)  then,  from  the  minor- 
pre  Ise  that  "April  is  a  month,"  it  follows  (which 
happens  to  be  true)  that  "  April  has  30  days  :"~and  from 
the  minor-premise  that  "February  is  a  month,"  it  follows 
that  "February  has  30  days;"  which  is  false.  In  each  case 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  Argument  is  the  same;  but  in 
every  case,  when  we  have  ascertained  the  falsity  of  one 
of  the  Premises,  we  know  nothing  (as  far  as  thai  argument 
is  concerned)  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  Conclusion. 

§  3.  When,  however,  we  are  satisfied  of  the  falsity  of 
some  Condittion,  we  may,  of  course,  be  sure  that  (at  least) 
one  of  the  Premises  is  false ;  since  if  they  had  both  been 
true,  the  Conclusion  "would  have  been  true. 

Aiid  this — ^which  is  called  the  "  indirect"  mode  of  proof 
— ^is  often  employed  (even  in  Mathematics)  for  establishing 
what  we  maintain:  that  is,  we  prove  the  faUity  of  some 
Proposition  (in  other  words,  the  irtUh  of  its  contradictory) 
by  showing  that  if  assumed,  as  a  Premise,  along  with 
anotiber  Premise  known  to  be  true,  it  leads  to  a  Conclu- 
sion manifestly  fiEtlse.  For  though  from  a  false  assumption, 
either  fiEdsehood  or  truth  may  follow,  frx>m  a  true  assump- 
tion, truth  only  can  follow. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  case  of  a  doubtful  Premise. 
Buppose  it  admitted  as  certain  that  "a  murderer  deserves 
deaw,"  and  as  prohaUe  that  "  this  man  is  a  murderer," 
then,  the  Conclusion  (that  "he  deserves  death")  is  pro- 
bable in  exactly  the  same  degree.  ^ 

But  though  when  one  Premise  is  certain,  and  the  other 
ozdy  probable,  it  is  evident  that  the  Conclusion  will  be 
exactly  as  probable  as  the  dovhtfyl  pr&fmsef  tibiere  is  some 
liability  to  mistake,  in  causes  where  ea>ch  Premi3e  is  merely 
probable.  For  though  almost  every  one  would  perceive 
that  in  this  case  the  probability  of  the  Conclusion  miist 
be  Um  than  that  of  either  Premise,  the  precise  degree  in 
which  its  probability  is  diminished,  is  not  always  so 
readily  apprehended. 

And  yet  this  is  a  matter  of  exact  and  easy  arithmetical 
calculation.  I  mean,  that,  given  the  probability  of  each 
Premise,  we  can  readily  calculate,  and  with  perfect  exact- 
nf^y  the  probability  of  the  Conclusion. 
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As  for  the  probability  fed  ?*remises  thexoselves  that 
are  put  before  ns,  that,  c  v^»o,  must  depend  on  our 
knowledge  of  the  avbject-macier  to  v  'ch  they  relate.  But 
BUj^sing  it  agreed  what  the  amount  of  probability  is  in 
each  Premise,  then  we  hare  only  to  state  that  probability 
in  the  form  of  difra':Aifm,  and  to  TnvUvply  the  two  fractiont? 
together,  tlie  jMroduct  of  which  will  give  the  degree  of  pro- 
bability of  the  Conciusion.* 

§  4.  Let  the  probability,  for  instance,  of  each  Premise, 
be  supposed  the  same;  and  let  it  in  each,  be  J;  [that  is, 
let  each  Premise  be  supposed  to  have  two  to  one  in  its 
favour;  that  is,  to  be  twice  as  likely  to  be  true  as  to  be 
false;]  then  the  probability  of  the  Conclusion  will  be  two- 
thirds  of  two  thirds;  that  is,  |;— rather  less  than  one-half. 
For  since  twice  two  are  four,  and  thrice  three,  nine,  the 
fraction  expressing  the  probability  of  the  Conclusion  will 
be  four-ninths. 

For  example,  suppose  the  Syllogism  to  be  '' A  man  who 
has  the  plague  will  die  of  it"  (probably);  ^'tbis  man  has 
the  plague"  (probably);  therefore  (probably)  "he  will  die 
of  it."  We  are — suppose— not  certain  of  either  Premise; 
though  we  think  each  to  be  probable:  we  have  judged — 
suppose — ^that  of  9  persons  with  the  symptoms  this  man 
eiJiibitB,  two-thirds, — that  is,  six,  have  the  plague :  and 
again,  that  two-thirds  of  those  who  have  the  plague — ^that 
iB^/our  out  of  six — die  of  it:  then,  of  9  persons  who  have 
these  symptoms,  4  may  be  expected  to  die^of  the  plague. 

Again  "EVery  X  is  Y  (f );  Z  is  X  (|);  therefore  Z  is  Y 
y^==|) ;  let  the  fractions  written  after  each  Premise  ex- 
press the  degree  of  its  probability :  and  the  result  will  be 
that  which  is  given  as  the  probability  of  the  Conclusion. 

For  instance,  "A  Planet  without  any  atmosphere  is  un- 
inhabited: the  moon 'is  a  planet  without  any  atmosphere; 
therefore  the  moon  is  uninhabited :"  supposing  these  Pro- 
positions to  be  those  represented  in  tn.e  former  example 
(of  X,  Y,  and  Z)  then  the  probability  that  "  the  moon  is 

Tliose  who  are  at  a]l  fttmiliar  with  AritbiDetlc  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded 
that,— since  a  fraotton  U  lei$  than  a  unit,— what  to  called  (not  atricUjr,  but 
ligaratlvely)  iiuUiplying  anything  by  a  fraction,  moans  takins  it  U$$  than  onee  ; 
■0  that  for  iuttanoe,  i  X|thatis,ahalf  miatipli6d(a»i»cfllfid)by  two-fbJrdf» 
BiMni,  two-thirdt  of  •  half ;  i  «.     or  i. 
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uninhabited/'  will  be  two-thjxds  of  three-fourths;  or  one- 
half,  since  §  multiplied  by  three-fourths  gives  ^\=l* 

In  the  example  just  given,  you  will  observe,  that  the 
probability  of  each  Premise  has  been  supposed  more  than 
^ ;  that  is,  each  has  been  assumed  to  be  more  likely  to  be 
true"  than  not ;  and  yet  there  is,  for  one  of  these  Conclu- 
sions, only  an  even  chance ;  and  for  the  other  less.  The 
supposed  patient  is  supposed  to  be  rather  less  likely  to 
die  of  the  plague  than  not. 

And,  of  course,  when  there  is  a  long  train  of  reasoning, 
— ^the  conclusion  of  each  argument  being  made  one  of 
the  Premises  of  a  succeeding  one, — ^then,  if  a  number  of 
merely-probable  Premises  are  introduced,  the  degree  of 
probability  diminishes  at  each  successive  stage. 

And  hence  it  may  happen,  in  the  case  of  a  very  long 
train  of  reasoning,  that  there  may  be  but  a  slight  proba- 
bility for  the  ultimate  Conclusion,  even  though  the  Pre- 
mises successively  introduced  should  be,  some  of  them, 
quite  certain,  and  the  rest  more  probable  than  not. 

And  hence,  we  often  have  to  employ  several  distinct 
trains  of  argument,  each  tending  separately  to  establish 
some  degree  of  probability  in  the  Conclusion. 

§  5.  "When  you  have  two  (or  more)  distinct  arguments, 
each,  separately,  establishing  as  probable  the  same  con- 
elusion,  the  mode  of  proceeding  to  compute  the  total  pro- 
bability, is  the  reverse  of  that  mentioned  just  above.  For, 
there — ^in  the  case  of  two  probable  premises, — we  consider 
what  is  the  probability  of  their  being  both  true;  which  is 
requisite,  in  order  that  the  conclusion  may  be  established 
by  them.  But,  in  the  case  of  a  conclusion  twice  (or  ofbener) 

.  *  Some  pereona  profess  contempt  for  all  such  calculations,  on  the  ground 
that  we  cannot  be  quite  tun  of  the  exact  degree  of  probability  of  each  Premise. 
And  it  is  true,  that  we  are,  in  most  cases,  exposed  to  this  unavoidable  course 
of  uncertiUnty ;  but  this  is  uo  reason  why  we  should  not  endeavour  to  guard 
against  an  additional  uncertainty,  which  can  be  avoided.  It  is  some  advantage 
to  have  no  more  doubt  as  to  the  degree  of  probability  of  the  Conclusion,  than 
we  have  in  respect  to  the  Premises. 

And  in  fact  there  are  offices,  kept  b^  persons  whose  buisness  it  is,  in  which 
calculations  of  this  nature  are  made,  in  the  purchase  of  contingent-reversioTU, 
depeDding,  sometimes,  on  a  great  variety  of  risks  which  can  only  be  cohjectu- 
nuiy  estimated ;  and  in  effecting  Insurances,  not  only  Itgainst  ordinaty  risks 
(the  calculations  of  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  statistical-tables),  but  also 
•ndnst  every  variety  and  degree  o  eoefro- ordinary  risks  ;  the  exaet  amount  of 
wnich  no  one  can  oonfldently  pronounc  -)n.  Bat  the  caloulatioiui  are  based 
oathe  best  estimate  that  can  be  form< 
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proved  probable  by  separate  arguments,  if  these  distinct 
indications  of  truth  do  not  aU  of  them  yai^,  the  conclusion 
is  established.  You  consider,  therefore,  what  is  the  pro- 
bability of  both  these  indications  of  truth  being  combmed 
in  favour  of  any  conclusion  that  is  not  true. 

Hence  the  mode  of  computation  is,  to  state  (as  a  frac- 
tion) the  chances  against  the  conclusion  as  proved  by  each 
argument;  and  to. multiply  these  fractions  together,  to 
ascertain  the  chances  against  the  conclusion  as  resting 
on  both  the  arguments  combined;  and  this  fraction  being 
subtracted  from  \mity,  the  remaiader  will  be  the  proba- 
bility ybr  the  conclusion. 

For  instance,  let  the  probability  of  a  conclusion  as 
established  by  a  certain  argument,  be  | :  (suppose  that  this 
xnan  is  the  perpetrator  of  a  certain  murder,  from  stains 
of  blood  being  found  on  his  clothes:)  and  again  of  the 
same  conclusion  as^  established  by  another  argument,  |: 
(su2^)086  from  the  testimony  of  some  witness  of  somewhat 
doubtful  character:)  then,  the  chances  against'iiie  conclu- 
sion in  each  case,'  respectively,  will  be  f  and  |;  which, 
multiplied  together,  give  if  or  ^  a^amat  the  conclusion. 
The  probability,  therefore,  for  the  conclusion  as  depending 
on  tiiese  two  arguments  jointly  (i.  e.  that  he  is  guilty  of 
the  murder)  will  be  |,  or  two  to  one.* 

As  for  the  degree  of  probability  of  each  Premise,  thaif 
as  we  have  said,  must  depend  on  the  subject-matter  before 
us;  and  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
fixed*  rules  for  judging  of  this.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
complain  of  the  want  of  rules  for  determining  a  point  for 
which  it  is  plain  no  precise  rules  can  be  given;  or  to  dis- 
parage, for  that  reason,  such  rules  as  cam.  be  given  for  the 
determining  of  another  point.  Mathematical  Science  will 
enable  us — given,  one  side  of  a  triangle  and  the  adjacent 
angles, — ^to  ascertain  the  other  sides;  and  this  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  something  worth  learning,  although  mathe- 
matics will  not  enable  us  to  answer  the  question  which  is 
sometimes  proposed  in  jest,  "  How  long  is  a  ropel" 

Men  are  often  misled  in  practice  by  not  attending  to 
these  circumstances,  plain  as  they  are,  when  pointed  out. 

*  Bm  LeMon  XYU.,  9 10. 
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§  6.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  Maxim  [or 
Dictum]  applicable  to  every  Argument  when  stated  in  the 
clearest  form,  is,  that  whatever  is  predicated  universally 
of  any  term  may  be  predicated  in  like  manner  [affirmed 
or  denied,  as  the  case  may  be]  of  whatever  is  compre-  . 
handed  under  that  term;  and  that  this,  consequently,  is 
the  "  Universal  principle  of  Reasoning." 

And  you  may  observe,  that  this  Dictum  [or  Maxim] 
may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  merely  the  most  general 
statement  of  "An  Argv/inent" — ^not  this  or  that  indivi- 
dual argument;  but  any  and  every  "Argument  abstract- 
edly" 

For  instance,  if  you  say  "  This  man  is  contemptible  be- 
cause he  is  a  liar,"  you  evidently  mean  to  be  understood, 
"  Every  liar  is  contemptible;  this  man  is  a  liar;  therefore 
he  is  contemptible."  Now,  if  you  so  far  generalise  this 
Syllogism,  as  to  omit  all  consideration  of  the  very  terms'' 
actually  occurring  in  it,  ahstracting,  and  attending  solely 
to  theYorwi  of  expression,  you  will  have  "Every  X  is  Y; 
Z  is  X;  therefore  Z  is  Y;"  and  then  if  you  proceed 
to  make  a  still  further  abstiuction,  saying — ^instead  of 
"Every  X" — "any-termrdisiributed"  and  instead  of  "  Y" 
— "anything  whatever  affirmed  of  that  term,"  and  so  on, 
yo\i  will  have,  in  substance,  the  very  "  Dictum"  we  have 
been  speaking  of:  which  may  be  separated  into  three 
portions,  corresponding  to  the  three  Propositions  of  a 
Syllogism;  thus, — 

1.  Anything  whatever  (as  "  Y")  affiliined  of  a  whole 
class  (&s  "X"). 

2.  under  which  class  something  else  (as  "  Z")  is  com- 
prehended. 

3.  may  be  affirmed  of  that  (namely  "Z")  whi«h  is  so 
comprehended.  ^ 

These  three  portions,  into  which  the  Dictum  has  been 
separated,  evidently  answer  to  the  Major-premise,  Minor- 
premise,  and  Conclusion,  of  the  Syllogism  given  above. 
And  it  is  plain,  that  the  like  explanation  will  apply  (if 
"denied"  were  put  for  "affirmed")  to  a  Syllogism  with  a 
negative  conclusion.  So  that  the  "Dictum"  is  in  fact,  as 
we  have  said,  merely  the  most  abstract  and  general  form 
of  stating  the  Act  of  Reasoning ,  universally. 
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§  7.  Some  persons  have  remarked  of  this  "Dictum" 
(meaning  it  as  a  disparagement)  that  it  is  merely  a  some- 
what circuitous  explanatixm  of  what  is  meant  hy  a  Class. 
It  is  in  truth,  just  such  an  explanation  of  this  as  is  need- 
ful to  the  student,  and  which  must  be  kept  before  his  mind 
in  reasoning.  For  you  are  to  recollect  that  not  only  every 
class  [the  Sign  of  which  is,  a  "  Common-term,"]  compi^ 
hends  under  it  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals — and 
often  of  otl^er  Classes — differing  in  many  respects  from 
each  other,  but  also  most  of  those  individuals  and  classes 
may  be  referred,  each  to  an  indefinite  number  of  classes 
(as  was  formerly  explained),  according  as  we  choose  to 
abstract  this  point  o?  that  from  each. 

Now  to  remind  one,  on  each  occasion,  that  so  and  so  is 
referable  to  such  and  such  a  Class,  and  that  the  Class 
which  happens  to  be  before  us  comprehends  such  and 
such  things, — thi:  is  precisely  aU  that  is  ever  accomplished 
by  Beasorling. 

For  you  may  plainly  perceive,  on  looking  at  any  of  the 
examples  above,  that  when  you  ai».'<ert  both  the  Premises 
taken  in  conjunction,  you  have,  virtually,  implied  the 
Conclusion.  Else,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  impossible  ^as 
it  is),  for  any  one  to  deny  the  CciiCi»i?ioii,  who  admits 
both  Premises. 

,  §  8.  Hence,  some  have  considered  it  as  a  disparagement 
to  a  Syllogism  (which  they  imagine  to  be  one  kind  of 
Argument)  that  you  can  gain  no  new  truth  from  it ;  the 
Conclusions  it  establishes  being,  in  fact,  known  already 
by  every  one  who  hap  admitted  the  Premises. 

Since,  however,  a  t:!iyllogism  is  not  a  certain  distinct 
kind  of  argument,  but  a/ny  argument  whatever,  stated' 
in  a  regular  form,  the  complaint,  such  as  it  is,  lies 
against  Reasoning  altogether. 

And  it  is  undeniable,  that  no  new  truths — in  one  sense 
of  the  word — (and  that,  perhaps,  the  strictest  sense)  can 
ever  be  establislhied  by  Reasoniifig  alone;  which  merely  un- 
folds as  it  were,  and  developes,  what  was,  in  a  manner, 
wrapped  up  and  implied  in  our  previous  knowledge ;  but 
which  we  are  often,  as  much  unaware  of,  to  all, practical 
purpoEOs,  till  brought  before  us,  as  if  it  had  been  wholly 
beyond  our  reach. 
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Nvw  Truths, — ^in  the  strictest  sense  of  tiie  word — ^that 
is,  such  as  are  not  implied  in  anything  that  was  in  our 
minds  before,-— can  be  gained  only  Ib^  the  use  of  our 
senses,  or  from  the  reports  of  credible  narrators,  &c. 

An  able  man  may,  by  patient  Reasoning,  attain  any 
amount  of  mathematical  truths;  because  these  are  all  im- 
plied in  the  Definitions.  But  no  degree  of  labour  and 
ability  would  give  him  the  knowledge,  by  ^^ Reasoning** 
alonSf  of  what  has  taken  place  in  some  foreign  country; 
nor  would  enable  him  to  know,  if  he  had  never  seen  or 
heard  of  the  expeiiments,  what  would  become  of  a 
spoonful  of  salt  or  a  spoonful  of  chalk  if  put  into  water, 
or  what  would  be  the  appearance  of  a  ray  of  light  when 
passed  through  a  prism. 

§  9.  These  two  modes  of  arriying  at  any  truth  are  per- 
ceived by  all  men  as  distinct.  AJnd  l^ey  are  recognised 
in  the  egressions  in  common  use.  The  one  is  usually 
called  'Hif^omuaion'"  the  other  "inst/nustion."*  We  speak 
of  trusting  to  the  information  (not  the  instruction)  of  our 
senses.  Any  one  who  brings  news  from  any  place,  or  who 
describes  some  expeiiments  he  has  witnessed,  or  some 
spot  he  has  visited,  is  said  to  afford  us  information. 

A  Mathematician  again,  a  Grammarian — a  Moralist — 
any  one  who  enters  into  a  useful  discussion  concerning 
human  lifO) — any  in  short  who  satisfactorily  proves  any- 
thing to  us  by  reasoning, — ^is  fi^id  to  afford  us  instruction. 

And  in  conversing  with  any' one  who  speaks  judiciously, 
one  sometimes  says  "  Very  true!"  or  "  That  is  a  very  just 
remark :  that  never  struck  me  before,"  &c.  In  these  and 
such  like  expressions,  we  imply  both  that  what  he  says  is 
not  super^umts,  but  valuable  and  important,  and  also  that 
we  are  conscious  of  having  ourselves  possessed,  in  our  own 
previous  knowledge,  the  germ  of  what  he  has  developed, 
and  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  what  he  has 
said ;  so  as  to  have  a  right  to  bear  ou/r  testim,ony  to  it. 

But  when  any  one  gives  us  inform/otion  about  a  foreign 
Country,  &c.,  though  we  may  fully  believe  him,  and  be 
interested  by  what  he  tells  us,  we  never  think  of  saying 
**  Very  true  1"  or  "  You  are  quite  right."   We  readily  per- 

•^—■■l^^—*^  !■■■     !■         II— ^»^»»ll  II  I     HI     I  I    ^— ^M^— — ■^■1 ■— ^— M^—      ^M    II^M,    I    II II  ^-— I— — ^i— ^i^ 

*  It  is  not  meant  that  tUit  is  the  only  sense  of  these  words. 
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ceive  that  in  this  case  the  knowledge  imparted  is  new  to 
us  in  quite  arioUier  sense;  and  is  what  no  reckoning  alone 
could  have  imparted;  being  not  in^plied  in  anything  we 
knew  already. 

These  two  moc^es  of  attaining  what  are,  in  different 
senses,  new  truths  (and  which,  of  course,  are  often  mixed 
together,)  may  be  illustrated  by  two  different  modes  in 
which  a  man  may  obtain  an  addition  to  his  wealth.  One 
man,  suppose,  has  property  to  a  certain  value,  bequeathed 
to  him;  another  discovers  on  his  estate  a  mine  of  equal 
value.  Each  of  these  is  enriched  to  the  same  degree. 
But  the  former  of  them  acquires  what  he  had,  before,  no 
right  to;  the  latter  merely  comes  to  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  that  which  was  before,  legally,  his  property; 
though,  till  discovered,  it  brought  him  no  advantage. 

Any  mode  of  .attaining  knowledge,  distinct  from  JSea- 
soning,  is,  of  course,  foreign  from- the  present  inquiry. 


LESSON  XII. 

§  1.  The  Dictum  for  Maxim]  above  explained  as  the 
Universal-prindple  of  Beasoning,  will  apply  to  a  Syllo- 
gism ir  such  a  form  as  that  of  the  examples  given. 
"Every  (or  No)  X  is  Y*;  Z  (whether  some  Z  or  every 
Z)  is  X;  therefore — some,  or  every — Z  is  Y;"  or  "  No  Z 
is  Y;"  or  "  Some  Z  is  not  Y;"  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  in  that  form  every  valid  argument  may  be  exhibited. 

But  there  are  other  Syllogisms  in  other  forms,  to  which 
the  "Dictum"  cannot  be  immediately  applied  (though 
they  may  be  reduced  into  the  above  form),  and  which  yet 
afe  real  Syllogisms,  ioasmuch  as  their  conclusiveness  is 
mianifest  from  the  form  of  expression,  independently  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Termd. 

For  instance,  "No  Savages  have  the  use  of  metals;  the 
ancient  Germans  had  the  use  of  metals;  therefore  they 
were  not  savages,'^  is  a  valid  Syllogism,  though  the 
Dictum  cannot  be  applied  to  it  as  here  stoted.  But  it 
may  reailily  be  reduced  into  the  form  to  which  the  Dictum 

•  Sm  LeMOB  IX.,  1 7. 
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does  apply;  by  illatively  converting  the  Major-premise, 
into  "men  who  have  the  use  of  metals  are  not  Savages." 

'But  the  argument  as  it  originally  stood  was  a  regular 
Syllogism;  and  so  are  some  others  also  in  a  different  forni; 
although  ^e  Dictum  dobS  not  immediatelif  &pplj  to  them. 

Accordingly,  ce  ain  rules  [or  "Canons"]  have  been 
framed  which  do  apply  directly  to  all  categorical  Syllo- 
gisms, whether  they  are  or  are  not  in  that  form  to  which 
the  Dictum  is  immediately  applicable. 

lst*Canon.  Two  terms  which  agree  with  one  and  the 
same  third,  may  be  pronounced  to  agree  with  each  other: 
and — 

2nd  Canon.  Two  terms  whereof  one  agrees  and  the 
other  disagrees  with  one  and  the  same  third,  may  be 
pronounced  to  disagree  with  each  other. 

The  technical  sense  of  the  words  "agree"  and  ** disagree" 
has  been  explained  in  a  former  Lesson. 

The  two  terms  which  are  each  compared  with  the  same 
third,  are  the  Terms  [or  "  Extremes"]  of  the  Conclusion; 
viz.:  the  Major-term  and  Minor-term:  and  that  third 
Term  with  which  they  are  separatdy  compared  in  the 
two  Premises,  is  the  Middle-term. 

On  the  former  of  these  two  Canons  rests  the  proof  of 
affirmative-conclusions;  on  the  latter,  of  negt^,iive. 

§  2.  To  take  first  a  Syllogism  in  the  form  originally 
given:  "Eveiy  X  is  Y;  Z  is  X;  therefore  Z  is  Y;"  or 
again,  "No  X  is  Y;  Z  is  X;  therefore  Z  is  not  Y;"  m 
these  examples,  "  Y"  and  "  Z"  are,  in  the  two  Pramises 
respectively,  compared  with  "  X :"  in  the  former  example 
they  are  assumed  to  "agree"  with  it;  and  thence  in  the 
Conclusion,  they  are  pronounced  (accordiag  to  the  1st 
Canon)  to  "agree"  with  each  other;  in  the  latter  example, 
«Y"  is  a4Mumed  to  "disagree"  wiiH  "X,"  and  "Z"to 
*'agree"  with  it ;  whence  in  the  Conclusion  obey  are  pro- 
nounced (aocordiug  to  the  2nd  Canon)  to  "disagree"  with 
each  other. 

Again,  to  take  a  Syllogism  in  the  other  form,  such  as 
that  in  this  Lesson,  "No  Savages,"  <kc.,  or,  "No  Y  is  X; 
Z  is  X;  therefore  Z  is  not  Y;"  you  will  perceive  that 
the  2nd  Canon  w^ill  apply  equally  well  to  this  as  to  the 
preceding  example. 
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You  will  also  find,  on  examination  of  the  apparent- 
j^llogisms  [fallacies] — of  which  examples  were  given  in 
former  Lessons,  and  whose  faultiness  was  there  explained, 
-r-that  they  transgress  against  the  above  ''Canons." 
;  Take  for  instance,  "Som".  X  is  Y;  Z  is  X;  therefore  Z 
IS  Y:"*  and  ag^  "  Every  Y  is  X;  Z  is  X;  therefore  Z 
18  Y;"  or  "Every  tree  is  a  vegetable;  grass  is  a  vegetable; 
therefore  grass  is  a  tree;"  in  these  (as  was  formerly  ex- 
plained) the  Middle-term  is  undistributed;  [taken  parti- 
cularly in  both  Premises;]  the  two  "Extremes,"  therefore, 
[Terms  of  the  Conclusion]  have  been  compared  eafch  with 
part  only  of  the  Middle;  and  thence  we  cannot  say  that 
they  have  each  been  odmpared  with  one  cmd  the  same 
thi/rd;  so  that  we  are  not  authorized  to  pronounce  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  each  other. 

But  remember,  that  it  is  sufficient  if  the  Middle-term 
be  distributed  in  one  of  the  Premises;  since  if  one  of  the 
"  Extremes"  (of  the  Conclusion)  has  been  comptu'ed  with 
paH  of  the  "  Middle,"  and  the  other  with  the  whole  of  it, 
they  have  both  been  compared  with  the  same;  since  the 
whole  must  include  every  part.  And  accordingly,  in  the 
foam  originally  given  "  Every  X  is  Y:  Z  is  X,"  &c.,  you 
may  observe  that  the  Middle-term  is  distributed  in  the 
3M[ajor-premise,  and  undistributed  in  the  Minor. 

§  3.  Again,  take  the  example  formerly  given,  of  "illicit 
^mx>cess;"  [proceeding  from  a  term  undistributed  in  the 
Premise,  to  the  same,  distributed,  in  the  Conclusion;!  as, 
"Every  X  is  Y;  Z  is  not  X;  therefore  Z  is  not  Y-r  or, 
«  Every  tree  is  a  vegetable;  grass  is  not  a  tree;  therefore 
ffrass  is  not  a  /egetable;"  here  the  "Extremes"  which 
m  the  Conclusion  are  compared  together,  are  not  really 
what  had  been  compared,  each  with  the  Middle.  For  in 
the  Conclusion,  it  is  the  %i>koU  of  the  term  "vegetable" 
that  is  compared  with  the  term  "grass;"  (since  negatives 
distribute  the  Predicate,)  though  it  was  only  part  of 
that  term  had  been,  in  the  Premise,  compared  with 
"tree;"  the  Predicate  of  an  "Affiimative"  being  undia* 
tributed. 

In  this  instance,  therefore,  as  in  the  former  one,  the 

*  See  the  example  flrom  Hume,  respecting  Teattmony. 
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Canons  had  not  been  complied  with;  each  of  these  appa- 
rentHsyllogisms  having  in  reality  four  terms. 

You  will  observe  also,  that  when  the  Middle-term  is 
omMgiiofMy  there  are,  in  sense  two  Middle-terms,  though 
you  may  have,  apparently,  a  coiTect  Syllogism:  as  "Light 
is  opposite  to  darkness;  feathers  are  light;  therefore 
feathers  are  opposite  to  darkness."  The  word  "Light" 
is  here  used  equivocally.  (See  the  explanation  in  Lesson 
VII.  §  3  of  "univocal"  and  "equivocal") 

So  glaring  an  equivocation  as  this,  could,  of  course,  de- 
ceive no  one,  and  could  only  be  applied  in  jest.*  But  when 
there  is  a  very  small  difference  between  the  two  senses  in 
which  a  Middle-term  is  used  in  the  two  Premises,  then, 
though  the  reasoning  is  net  the  less  destroyed,  the  equivo- 
cation is  the  more  likely  to  escape  notice.  And  men  are 
practically  deceived  in  this  manner,  every  day,  both  by 
others  and  by  themselves. 

§  4.  For  instance,  there  is  an  ai-gument  of  Hume's  (in 
the  work  referred  to  in  a  former  example,  and  which  is 
said  to  have  been  convincing  to  some  persons)  which  may 
be  regularly  stated,  thus :  "  Nothing  that  is  contrary  to 
experience  can  be  establis\ed  by  testimony;  every  miracle 
is  contrary  to  experien  a;  therefore  no  miracle  can  be 
established  by  testimony."  Now  the  middle-term,  "con- 
trary/ to  experience,"  admits  of  being  understood  in  either 
of  two  senses :  sometimes  (and  this  is  the  strict  and  proper 
sense)  it  means  "what  we  know  by  our  own  experience 
to  be  false;"  as,  for  instance,  if  several  witnesses  should 
despose  to  some  act  having  been  done  at  a  certain  time 
and  place  by  a  person  known  to  me  and  in  whose  company 
I  was  at  the  time,  and  in  a  different  place,  I  should 
be  enabled  to  contradict  their  testimony  from  my  own 
experience. 

Sometimes  again  the  expression  is  employed  to  denote 
"something  which  we  have  never  experienced,  and  huve 
not  known  to  be  experienced  by  others;"  which  would 
be  the  case  wi^h  the  ascent  of  a  Balloon,  for  instance,  to 
one  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing;  or  with 
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the  freezing  of  water,  to  a  king  of  Bantam,  mentioned 
hy  Etume. 

Now,  if  the  Term  "contrary  to  experience"  be  under- 
stood in  this  latter  sense  in  both  Premises,  then  the  Major- 
premise  of  the  Syllogism  will  be  manifestly  false;  since 
it  would  imply  that  the  king  of  Bantam,  or  any  one  living 
in  a  hot  country,  could  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
lieving in  the  existence  of  ice.  And  if  the  term  be  under- 
stood (in  both  Premises)  in  the  other  sense,  then  the  Minor 
will  be  false;  since  a  man  cannot  say  that  he  knows  by  his 
own  experience  (whatever  he  may  believe  or  judge  j  and  how- 
ever rightly)  the  falsity  of  every  individual  narrative  of 
every  alleged  miracle. 

But  if  the  term  is  in  each  Premise  to  be  so  understood 
as  that  each  shall  be  true,  then  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
be  taken  as  two  different  terms  (in  sense  though  not 
in  sound)  no  less  than  the  term  "light"  in  the  former 
example. 

§  5.  As  for  the  truth  or  falsity  o^  any  Preur^  >r  tiie 
sense  in  which  any  term  is  to  be  understoovi,  '  his  or 
that  Proposition,  of  course  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given; 
as  this  must  evidently  be  determined  in  each  case,  by  the 
subject-matter  we  are  engaged  on. 

But  though  no  rules  can  be  given  for  detecting  and  «b- 
plaining  every  fallacious  ambiguity,  it  is  useful  to  learn 
and  to  keep  in  mind  where  to  seek  for  it;  namely,  to  look 
to  the  Middle-Herm  (the  argument  having  been  &:st  stated 
in  a  syllogistic  form)  and  to  observe  whether  that  is  em- 
ployed pr?cT*sely  in  the  same  sense  in  each  Premise. 

As  foi  t*;0  Terms  of  the  Gonclvsion^  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  error  or  falL»v  y  from  any  possible  ambiguity  in 
one  of  these ;  since  in  whatever  sense  either  of  these  is 
employed  in  the  rr3mise,  it  will  nn  j/urally  be  understood 
in  the  Oonclus:  ,  hat  r;ame  sense;  though  in  itself,  it 
might  admit  of  o  hti  meanings. 

If,  for  instancr^  a^y  '  .e  thouid  conclude  that  the  "Pkm- 
tain"  is  "worth  cuii'^«,tion  in  places  where  it  will  flourish, 
because  it  produces  ;  vat-'  amount  of  human  food,"  you 
would  understand  him  t^  Hiean  both  in  the  Premise  and 
the  Conclusion,  the  fruit-bearing  "Plantain"  of  the  West- 
Indies,  and  not  the  herb  that  grows  in  our  fields. 
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Sometbnes,  however,  in  a  long  train  of  Reasoning,  a 
person  may  be  led  into  error,  by  remembering  merely 
that  a  certain  proposition  has  been  proved,  whiie  he  for- 
gets in  what  sense  it  was  proved. 

§  6.  There  are  six  rules  commonly  laid  down,  as  result- 
ing from  the  two  Canons  above-mentioned;  by  which  rules 
any  apparent  Syllogism  is  to  be  tested;  since  none  can  be 
objected  to  which  does  not  violate  any  of  these  rules;  and 
any  apparent-syllogism  which  does  violate  any  of  them,  is 
not,  in  reality,  conformable  to  the  above  Canons. 

i..  A  Syllogism  must  have  three,  and  only  three  Terms. 

ii.  It  must  have  three,  and  but  three  Propositions. 

iii.  The  Middle-term  must  be  owe  only  \i,  e.  not  douhle\f 
■and  therefore  must  be  unequivocal^  and  must  be,  (in  one 
afc  least  of  the  Premises,)  distributed. 

IV.  No  term  is  to  he  distributed  in  the  Conclusion  that 
wa«  not  distributed  in  the  Premise:  [or,  there  must  be  no 
"  iUicit-process."] 

V.  One  at  least  of  the  Premises  must  be  affirmative; 
since,  if  both  were  negative,  the  Middle-term  would  not 
have  been  pronounced  either  to  agree  with  each  of  the 
**  Extremes,"  or  to  agree  with  one  and  disagree  with  the 
other;  but  to  disagree  with  both;  whence  nothing  can  be 
inferred :  as,  ''  No  X  is  Y ;  and  Z  is  not  X,"  evidently 
affords  no  ground  for  comparing.  Y  and  Z  together. 

And  vi.    If  one  premise  be  nega^tive,  the  Conclusion- 
must  be  negative :  since^-inasmuch  as  the  other  Premise 
must  be  affirmative — ^the  middle  will  have  been  assumed 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  "  Extremes,"  and  to  disagree 
with  the  other. 

All  these  rules  will  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in 
what  has  already  been  said. 

And  from  these  you  will  perceive,  that  in  every  Syllo- 
gism one  Premise  at  least  must  be  universal;  since  if  both 
were  Particular,  there  would  be  either  an  undistributed 
Middle,  or  an  Illicit-process. 

For  if  each  Premise  were  I  (Particular-affirmative)  there 
would  be  no  distribution  of  any  Term  at  all ;  and  if  the 
Premises  were  I  and  O,  there  would  be  but  one  Term, — 
the  Predicate  of  0  [the  Partioular-nogative] — distributed; 
and  supposing  that  one  to  \^q  the  Middle,  then  the  Con- 
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elusion  (being  of  course  negative,  by  rule  vi.)  would  have 
its  Predicate — ^the  Major-term— <iistributed,  which  had 
not  been  distributed  in  the  Premise.  Tlius,  "  Some  X  is 
y ;  some  Z  is  hot  X,"  or  again  "some  X  is  not  Y ;  some 
Z  is  X,"  v^^ould  prove  nothing. 

And  for  the  uke  reasons,  if  one  of  the  Premises  be  Par- 
ticular, you  can  only  infer  a  Particular  Conclusion :  as 
"every  X  is  Y;  some  Z  is  X,"  will  only  authorize  you  to 
conclude,  "Some  Z  is  Y,"  since  to  infer  a  Universal 
would  be  au  " illicit^ocess  of  the  Minor  Term" 

§  7.  What  is  called  the  ''Mood"  [or  "Mode"]  of  a 
Syllogism,  is  the  designation  of  the  three  Propositions  it 
contains  (in  the  order  in  which  they  stand)  according  to 
their  respective  Quantity  and  Quality;  that  is,  according 
as  each  Proposition  is  A,  E,  I,  or  0. 

Looking  merely  to  the  arithmetical  calculation  of  per- 
mutations (as  it  is  called),  all  the  possible  combinations  of 
the  four  Symbols,  by  threes,  would  amount  to  64.  For 
each  of  the  4  admits  of  being  combined,  in.  pairs,  with  each 
of  the  4:  [as  A  with  A,  with  E,  with  I,  and  with  O;  &c.] 
which  gives  16  pairs!;  and  each  of  these  16  pairs  admits 
of  b6ing  combined  with  ee^h  of  the  4  as  a  thilxl;  which 
gives  16X4=64. 

3ut  it  is  plain  that  several  of  these  combinations  are 
such  as  could  not  t*^. -j  j  pla^!::  h...  a  Syllogism.  For  instanoe, 
E,  0,  O,  could  not  he  a  ^loixi'.  of  any  Syllogism,  since  it 
would  have  negative-pi'emir^^  { j'»e  rule  v.),  nor  I,  O,  0, 
which  would  have  both  pi6rm<i  -  partimdao',  nor  I,  E,  O, 
which  would  have  an  iliidt  process  of  the  Major-term; 
since  the  Concbas^'on  bei'>g  negative  would  have  the 
Major-term  distr  i  uted,  whLe  the  Major-premise,  being  T, 
would  have  no  t*^  xm  distributed,  and  so  with  many  othe?  a. 

There  will  be  found,  von  examination,  to  be  in  all  only 
eleven  Moods,  in  whi<^  any  Syllogism  can  be  expressed: 
and  these  are,  A,  A,  A,™E,  A,  E, — ^A,  I,  I,-— E,  I,  O,-— 
A,  E,  E,— A,  O,  0,^A,  A,  I,— I,  A,  I— E,  A,  0,^0, 
A,  O,— A,  E,  0. 

§  8.  What  is  called  the  "Figured  of  a  Syllogism,  is  the 
titucUion  of  the  Middle-term,  in  the  two  Premises  respec- 
tively, with  relation  to  the  two  "  Extremes'*  [or  Terms] 
of  the  Conclusion, — the  Major  and  Minor  Terms. 
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It  is  evident  that  all  the  possible  collocations  of  the 
Middle  mi\st  be  four ;  since  it  must  be  either  the  Subject 
of  the  Major-premise  and  the  predicate  of  the  Minor ;  or 
the  Predicate  of  each ;  or  the  Subject  of  each ;  or  the 
Predicate  of  the  Major  and  Subject  of  the  Minor. 

On  looking  to  the  examples  originally  given,  you  will 
see  that  a  Syllogism  in  that  form  I "  Every  X  is  Y;  Z  is  X; 
therefore  Z  is  Y"]  has  the  Middle-term  made  the  Subject 
of  the  Major-premise,  and  the  Predicate  of  the  Minwr. 

This  is  called  the  First  Figure ;  and  it  is  to  Syllogisms 
in  this  figure  alone  that  the  ^^ Dictum"  above-mentioned 
will  at  once  apply. 

§  9.  If  you  look  to  the  form  afterwards  exemplified: 
(§  1  of  this  Lesson)  as  "No  savages,  &c."  or  "No  Y  is  X ; 
2i  is  X;  therefore  Z  is  not  Y,"  you  will  see  that  the 
Middle  is  the  Predicate  of  each  Premise.  This  is  called 
the  /Second  Figure,  And  in  this,  evidently  none  but  r^ga- 
tive  Conclusions  can  be  proved ;  since  one  of  the  Premises 
must  be  negative,  in  order  that  the  Middle-term  may  be 
(by  being  the  Predicate  of  a  Negative)  distributed. 

Again,  the  Middle-term  may  be  the  Subject  of  each  Pre- 
mise. And  this  is  called  the  Third  Figure.  Tima.  "Some 
X  is  Y ;  every  X  is  Z ;  therefore  some  Z  is  Y ;"  is  a  cor- 
rect Syllogism  in  the  Third  Figure,  being  conformable  to 
tlie  firet  Canon. 

And  the  Syllogism  here  given  as  an  example  may  be 
oasily  reduced  to  the  First  Figure,  by  simply  converting  the 
Major-premise,  and  taking  it  for  the  Minor;  [transposing 
the  Premises ;  ]  which  will  enable  you  to  infer  the  simple- 
converse  of  the  Conclusion :  as  "  Every  X  is  Z ;  some 
Y  is  X ;  therefore  some  Y  is  Z  :"  and  this  implies  that 
"  some  Z  is  Y ;"  since  (as  was  explained  formeriy)  the 
simple  conversion  of  I  is  illative. 

For  instance,  "  some  painM  things  are  salutary  ;  every 
thing  painful  is  an  object  of  dread :  therefore  some  things 
which  are  objects  of  dread  are  salutary ;"  this,  though  a 
valid  Syllogism  as  it  stands,  may  be  reduced,  in  the  man- 
ner above  stated,  to  the  Ilrst  Figure. 

In  this,  or  in  other  ways,  any  Syllogism  in  the  Thiid 
Figure  may  be  easily  "reduced"  (as  the  technical  phrase 
is)  to  the  First  Figure, 
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In  this  Third  Figure  you  vnW  find  that  none  but  Par- 
ticular Conclusions  can  be  dr&ym.  To  infer  a  Universal 
would  al\  ,,*7S,  you  will  find,  involve  an  "  iMicit  process  of 
the  Minor-term."  For  if  the  Premises  are  both  Universal, 
(which  as  we  have  already  seen  (§  6)  they  must  always 
be,  to  warrant  a  Universal  Conclusion,)  then,  supposing 
them  to  be  A,  A,  there  will  have  been, — in  this  Third 
Figure — ^no  term  distributed  except  the  Middle;  (affirma- 
tives not  distributijig  the  Predicate;)  and  consequently 
no  term  can  be  distributed  in  the  Conclusion ;  which  must 
therefore  be  I. 

And  if  the  Premises  be  E  and  A,  there  will  have  been 
(besides  the  middle)  only  one  term, — the  Predicate  of  E, 
distributed ;  and  consequently  only  one  term  can  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  Conclusion;  and  that  one  must  be  the 
Predicate  of  O ;  since  the  Universal  [E]  would  have  both 
terms  distributed. 

§  10.  The  Third  Figure  might  be  called  the  "  eocceptive" 
or  the  "  refutatory  '*  Figure ;  (or,  agreeably  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Greek  vr  Titers,  the  "  enistatic ;")  as  being  a  very 
ziatural  form  of  expressing  arguments  which  go  to  establish 
the  corUradictory  of  some  Univ^'xal  Proposition  that  any 
one  may  have  maintained,  or  that  may  be  generally 
believed. 

For  instance,  if  any  one  were  speaking  of  "  metals  "  as 
being,  universally^  "conductors  of  heat,"  you  might  adduce 
"  Platina"  as  an  exception.  Or  should  any  one  contend 
that  "no  agent  incapable  of  distinguishing  moral  good  and 
evil  (as  for  instance  a  madman)  can  be  deterred  from  any 
act  by  apprehension  of  punisnment,"  you  might  refute 
this,  by  adducing  the  case  of  a  brute, — ^for  instance,  a 
dog — deterred  from  sheep-biting  by  fear  of  punishment. 
And  such  arguments  would  fall  very  naturally  into  the 
Third  Figure. 

It  is,  especially,  the  most  natural  form  in  which  vo  ex- 
press an  argument  —such  as  we  often  employ  for  the  abdve 
purpose — ^in  which  the  Middle-term  is  ar  Sin^uicvr-ixiTm  \ 
as  when,  for  instance,  you  prove,  by  the  example  of  a  tm- 
tain  individual,*  the  contrswiictory  of  a  proposition  (which 
would  seem  to  most  persons  a  very  probable  conjecture) 

*  See  the  Note  on  a  fonaer  LeMon,  on  the  ease  of  Laura  Bridgeman. 
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that  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  bom  blind,  cannot  be  taught 
hmguage. 

The  Second  Figure  may  be  called  the  "eocclusive"  Figure; 
being  a  very  natural  form  for  arguments  used  in  any 
inquiry  in  which  we  go  on  excluding,  one  b;  one,  certain 
suppositions,  or  certain  classes  of  things,  from  that  whose 
description  we  are  seeking  to  ascertain. 

Thus^  certain  symptoms,  suppose,  exclude,  ''Small 
Pox;"  that  is,  prove  this  not  to  be  the  patient's  disorder; 
other  symptoms,  suppose,  exclude  "Scarlatina"  &c.,  and 
so  one  may  proceed,  by  gp^adually  narrowing  the  range  of 
possible  suppositions. 

These  three  Figures  are  the  only  ones  in  which  any 
argument  would,  designedly,  be  stated.  For,  as  to  what 
is  called  the  Fourth  Figure  (in  which  the  Middle-term  is 
made  the  Predicate  of  the  Major-premise  and  the  Subject 
of  the  Minor)  though  a  Syllogism  so  stated  would  be  un- 
deniably valid  if  conformable  to  the  rules  (as  "every  Y 
is  X;  no  X  is  Z;  therefore  no  Z  is  Y"),  this  form  is  oidy  a 
clumsy  and  inverted  way  of  stating  what  would  naturally 
be  expressed  in  the  First  Figure;  as,  in  this  example, 
might  be  done  by  transposing  the  Premises,  and  simply 
converting  the  Conclusion. 


LESSON  XIII. 


§  1.  Besides  Cofe^ronca^-arguments,  which  we  have  been 
treating  of,  Keasoning  is  often  expressed  in  a  Hypothe- 
tical form.  And  though  such  argiunents  may  be  reduced 
into  categorical  form,  tiiis  is  not  necessary,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  the  sameness  in  all  cases  of  the 
Reasoning-process.  For  you  may  exhibit  in  a  hypotheti- 
cal form  a  perfect  "  Syllogism"  as  above  defined. 

A  Hypothetical  (or  as  some  write^rs  call  it,  a  "com- 
pound") Proposition,  consists  of  "two  or  more  Categorical 
propositions,  united  by  a  Conjimction,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  one  proposition."  And  the  different 
kinds  of  hypothetical-propositiQn  are  named  after  their 
respective    Conjunctions;   namely,    "Conditional"    and 
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"Disjunctive."*  For  instance,  "if  A  is  B,  then  X  is  Y," 
is  a  Conditional-Proposition ;t  "either  A  Is  B,  or  X  is  Y" 
is  Disjunctive.     , 

And  each  of  these  is  a  real  ProposiHoUf  i.e.  asserts  some- 
thing; and  consequently  is  either  true  or  false;  which  (as 
was  formerly  explained)  is  peculiar  to  Propositions  ;  and 
each  is  also  one  Proposition,  though  consisting  of  several 
parts  [or  "members"]  each  of  which  if  taken  separately 
would  be  itself  a  proposition;  but  the  Conjunction  (which 
is  called  the  Copula)  makes  the  whole  one  Proposition. 

§  2.  For  instance,  "  the  world  is  eternal,"  is  a  proposi- 
tion; "records  earlier  than  the  Mosaic  exist,"  is  another 
proposition;  and  "if  the  world  be' eternal,  records  earlier 
than  the  Mosaic  must  exist,"  is  a  third  proposition  distinct 
from  each  of  the  others,  and  which  may  be  true,  though 
they  be  both  false ;  since  it  does  not  assert  the  truth  of 
either  of  '>hem,  but  only  the  conneadon  betweei;  them. 
Again,  should  any  one  say  "if  the  Northern-lights  be 
shming,  some  great  revolution  of  an  empire  is  going  on," 
this  would  be,  properly  speaking,  a  false  Proposition,  even 
should  it  turn  out  that  each  of  the  "members"  stated  as 
a  categorical  proposition  is  true;  supposing  it  admitted 
that  they  have  no  connexion  with  each  other. 

Observe,  however,  that  no  false  conclusion  can  be  de- 
duced from  a  false  Conditional-proposition,  when  it  so 
happens  that  both  its  "members"  (stated  as  categorical- 
propositions)  are  true. 

hi  the  case  of  a  Disjunctive-proposition,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  implied,  that'  one  at  least  of  its  "members" 
(stated  as  a  categorical-proposition)  must  be  true,  and 
that  if  not,  the  whole  proposition  must  be  false.  As,  "  this 
man  was  either  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge"  would  not  be 
true,  if  he  were  not  at  Oxford,  and  not  at  Cambridge. 

And  it  is  usually  meant  to  be  understood  that  onli/  one 
of  the  members  can  bo  true;  for  if  this  were  not  the 
meaning  in  such  an  example  as  the  foregoing,  it  would 
have  been  more  correct  to  say  "this  man  was  either  at 
Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  both." 

*  See  Leuon  X. 

t  Thoae  writera  who  use  the  word  compound-proposition  instead  otkypath*^ 
tiaU,  emplay  "  lyrpothetical"  to  slgniiy  "  conditional. " 
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§  3.  A  Hypothetical-syWo^rt^m,  is  one  in  which  the  rea^ 
soning  itself  turns  on  the  Hypothesis;  not,  every  syllogism 
that  hxiLS  in  it  a  hypothetical  premise;  for  the  "hypothesis" 
may  be  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Terms,  and  the  syllogism 
may  be  merely  categorical. 

For  instance,  "  Real  miracles  are  evidence  of  a  divine 
commission ;  if  the  works  of  Jesus  were  acknowledged 
miraculous  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  they  must  have 
been  real  miracles  ;  therefore  the  works  of  Jesus  (if  they 
w^re  acknowledged,  &c.,)  are  evidence  of  a  divine  com- 
mission;" is  a  categorical  syllogism;  the  hypothesis  being 
merely  a  portion  of  the  Minor-term. 

And  so  also  with  such  an  example  as  "  Every  X  is  either 
Y  or  W ;  Z  is  X  ;  therefore  Z  is  either  Y  or  W." 

In  a  hypothetical-syllogism,  properly  so  called, — ^that 
is,  in  "which  the  reasoning  is  based  on  a  hypothetical  pre- 
mise, that  premise  is  called  the  Major y  and  the  other — 
which  is  categorical — is  called  the  Minor-premise. 

We  will  first  speak  of  Conditional-BjWo^m.^. 

There  are,  in  a  Conditional-proposition,  two  members 
[categorical  propositions]  whereof  one  is  asserted  to 
depend  on  the  other.  That  on  which  the  other  depends 
is  called  the  ^^  Antecedent ;"  that  which  depends  on  it, 
the  ^^Conseqtient/*  and  the  connexion  between  the  two, 
(expressed  by  "if"  or  "supposing,")  is  called  the  "conr 
sequence." 

(Consequence) 

For  instance  "  If- 

(Conseqnent) 


(Antecedent) 

-this  man  is  a  murderer- 

(Consequent) 


he  deserves  death."      **  The  English  are  well  off 

(Cofasequence)  (Antecedent) 

— ^{£ they  know  their  own  advantages." 

The  natural  oi*der  is  to  place  the  "  Antecedent"  Jl/rst ; 
but  this  (as  you  will  see  from  the  example  above)  is  not 
essential. 

§  4.  The  meaning,  then,  of  a  Conditional  proposition, 
is,  that  "the  AnJte.cedent  being  assumed  to  be  frwe,-  the  Corir 
sequent  is  to  be  granted  as  true  also."  And  this  may  be 
considered  in  two  points  of  view :  1st,  allowing  that  the 
^tecedent  is  true,  the  Consequent  must  be  true ;  2ndly, 
supposing  the  Antecedent  were  true,  the  Consequent  would 
be  true. 
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Henee,  thew  axe  two  kinds  of  Conditional-ByllogiBm  j 
Ist/if  %  Antecedent  be  (in  tjie  minor-premise)  granted 
to  be  true,  the  Consequent  may  ( in  the  Conclusion )  be 
inferred :  2ndly,  if  I3ie  Consequent  be  not  true— that  is, 
if  its  Cmvh'adictwy  be  assumed  in  the  minor-premise— the 
Antecedent  cannot  be  true ;  that  is,  its  Contradictory  may, 
in  the  Conclusion,  be  inferred :  since  if  the  Antecedent 
had  hem  true,  the  Consequent  (which  we  have  assumed  to 
be  fiUse)  wvM  ham  been  true  also. 

A  Syllogism  of  the  former  kind,  is  called  **Con8tructive" 
of  the  Htter  kind  ''  DeeirucUve," 

For  instance,  if  "A  isB,  X  is  Y:"  let  this  be  the  mEJor- 
premise;  then,  if  you  add,  "but  A  is  B ;  therefore  X  is  Y," 
this  forms  a  Oonstructive^jyllogism ;  if  yOu  say  "  X  is  not 
Y  •  therefore  A  is  not  B;"  this  is  a  Destructive-syllogism. 
Thus  "if  this  river  has  tides,  the  sea  into  which  it  flows 
must  have  tides;"  then  if  I  add  ^* this  river  has  tides,"  it 
follows  in  Conclusion,  that  "the  sea  into  which  it  flows 
baa  tides ;"  which  is  a  Constructive-syllogism.  If  I  add 
"  the  sea  into  which  it  flows  has  no  tides,"  it  follows  that 
"  this  river  has  no  tides." 

g  5.  And  here  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in  hypotheti- 
Gal«Ai|[umentB  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  distinction 
between  n^kfnathe  and  mgaiwe  CandudoM.  For,  of  the 
two  vnanbers  <^  a  Conditional-Proposition,  either,  or  both, 
may  be  affinnative,  or  may  be  negative ;  so  that  we  may 
establish  the  truth  "  oonstruotively"  of  either  an  affirmsr 
tive  or  a  negative  Consequent ;  or  may  ("destructively") 
establish  the  falsity— -that  is,  iofer  the  Cdkitradiotory-~(# 
either  an  affirmative  or  negative  Antecedent. 

For  instaaoe,  ''if  no  miradee  had  been  displayed  by 
the  first  pieaohers  of  the  Gospel,  they  could  not  have 
obtained  a  hearing;  but  they  did  obtain ,  a  hearing; 
therefiive  some  mixaeles  must  have  been  dispUyed  by 
them;"  is  a  I>estructive-oonditional-Sylloffism. 

The  C(msequent,  as  has  been  said,  depends  on  the 
Antecedent ;  so  that,  if  the  Anteoedent.be  true,  the  Conse- 
quent will  be  true  also ;  but  as  the  Antecedent  does  not 
depend  on  the  Consequent,  nothing  is  proved  by  denying 
the  Anteoedmt,  or  agidn,  by  Oitwmng  the  trv^  of  the 
Consequent.  Buf^pote  it  granted,  that  "  if  A  is  B,  X  is  Y," 
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though  it  maj  indeed  so  happen  that  X  is  T,  wily  on  ^lat 
condition, — ^that  is,  that  if  X  is  Y,  A  is  B, — ^thus  is  not 
implied  bj  the  original  assertion;  so  that  (merely  assum- 
ing that  original  assertion),  to  add  that  "A  is  not  B,"  or 
again,  to  say  "  X  is  Y,"  proves  nothing. 

For  instance,  ''if  this  man  has  committed  theft,  he  de- 
serves punishment,"  does  not  authorize  me  to  proceed 
either  to  say  "he  has  not  committed  theft;  J^erefore  he 
does  not  deserve  punishment;"  or  again,  "he  deserves 
punishment;  therefore  he  has  committed  theft."  For  it 
is  (in  this  case)  evident  that  a  man  may  deserve  punish- 
ment4br  some  other  offence. 

§  6.  And  you  may  observe,  that  the  fidlaoy  of  afivrming 
^  Gon»equent  and  thence  inferring  the  truth  of  the  i  j>te.- 
oedent,  answers  to  the  fallacy  (in  Categoricals)  of  undia- 
tribuied'middle  or  to  that  of  negative-p'i'emitea ;  as  may 
be  seen  from*  the  above  example.  For  to  say,  "every  one 
who  has  committed  theft  deserves  punishment;  and  this 
man  deserves  .punishment,"  would  evidently  be  a  case  of 
undistributed  Middle.  And  again,  if  instead  of  saying  "if 
this  mian  has  a  fever  he  is  not  fit  to  travel;  and  he  is 
n6t  fit  to  travel ;  therefore  he  has  a  fever,"  you  say  "no 
one  who  has  a  fever  is  fit  to  travel,"  dec.,  ^ere  will  be 
the  fallacy  of  two  negative-premises. 

The  fallacy  again  of  denying  the  Antecedent,  and  thence 
inferring  the  denial  of  the  Consequrait,  would  correspond 
(In  Cat^ricals)  either  to  ian  "Olicit-prooess  of  the  Ms^or- 
term,"  or  to  the  Fallacy  of  "  two  negative-premises,"  or 
that  of  introducing  palpably  "more  than  tliree  terms." 
For  instance,  suppose  instead  of  saying  "  If  this  man  has 
eommitted  theft,  &c.  you  si^,  "  Every  one  who  has  com- 
mitted theft  deserves  punishment;  this  man  has  not 
ocmimitted  theft,"  ko.  this  would  be  an  illicit-process  of  the 
Mf^or.  Or  again,  stippose,  instead  of  saying,  "  If  this  man 
has  a  fever,  he  \&  not  fit  to  travel  ^  but  he  has  not  a  fever ; 
therefore  he  is  fit  to  travel,"  you  say,  "Ko  one  who  has  a 
fever  is  fit  to  travel ;  this  man  has  not  a  fever,"  dec.,  this 
woTild  be  to  employ  "two  negative-premises."  Again,  "If 
thii  army  is  not  brave  it  will  not  be  victorous;  it  is  brave ; 
therefore  it  will  be  victorious;"  would,  if  expressed  cate* 
goiioallyj  have  palpably  more  than  three  terms. 


u 


(DOMPENDIUU. 


[PaHH. 

§  7.  It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  above  said,  that  a 
Conditional-proposition  may  be  illatively  eonvertedfhy  tak- 
ing the  CwUradictoryo/the  CiyMequentfor  an  AfUe^mt 
and  (of  course)  the  Contradictory  of  the  Antecedent  for  a 
Consequent.  "If  Ais  B,X  is  Y,"  implies  that  "if  X  is  not 
Y,  A  IS  not  B."  "If  aU  wages  be  regulated  by  the  price 
of  food,  an  English  labourer  will  have  higher  wages  than 
on  American;"  this  manifes%  implies,  i^t,  "if  an  Eng- 
lish labourer  has  not  higher  wages  than  an  American,  all 
w«^^  are  not  regulated  by  the  price  of  food. 

This  conresppnds  to  the  conversion  of  the  ca-tefforical- 
proposition  A,  "by  negation;"  ["contraposition;"]  every 
Conditional-proposition  corresponding  in  fact  to  a  tJni- 
veraal-affirmative-CaAegorical;  ike  Antecedent  aiu^wering 
to  the  Subject;  and  the  Conaequentf  to  the  Predicate. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  you  thus  convert  the  Major-premise 
[the  hypothetical-premise]  of  any  Conditibnal-syllogiiBm, 
you  change  the  Syllogism  from  "ComPnicUve"  to  "2)e»- 
tnifitvm"  or  vice  versft  from  Destructive  to  Constructive. 
The  Proposition  '^if  A  is  B,  X  is  Y"  maybe  considered 
as  amounting  to  this;  "The  case  [or  supposition]  of  A  being 
B,  is  a  case  of  X  being  Y."  And  then  to  say  (as  in  ^e 
Minor-premise  and  the^  Conclusion,  of  a  consj&iictivercbn- 
ditional  syllogism)  "A  is  B;  and  therefore  X  is  Y;"  is 
equivalent  to  saying  "the  present  [cmt  the  existing}  captais 
aca8eofA1)eingB;  therefore  this  is  a  case  of  X  b^ngY." 
Or  again,  '^if  the  Stoics  are  right,  pain  is  no  evil;  but 
pain  is  an  evil;  Uierefore  the  Stoics  are  not  right,"  (which 
is  a  destructive-conditipnal  syUogism,)  may  be  reduced  to 
a  Oateg^cal,  thus:  **To  bl/  that  pain  is  no  evil— —is 

aot -true;  to  say  that  the  Stoics  JBtre  right— —is 

^., — . — ^to  say  that  pain  is  no  evil;  therefore  to  i»y  that 

the  Stoios  are  right is  not—  ^-true." 

This  SyUogism  is  in  the  tirst  1Pi«u»,  The  ajrgttiHtont 
might  be  exhibited  in  the  Third  Ei|(vure,  thus:  '<tlMit  j^in 
is  no  evil  is  not  true ;  but  that  is  maintained  by  the  Stoics ; 
iifaerefore  something  maintained  by  the  Stoics  is  not  true." 
.  In  some  such  way  (tajang  caw  alwa-js  to  preiiwr^  the 
ffome  mm)  any  argument  may  $e  exhibited  in  varida^  dif- 
ferent/orwto  of  liraession,  (<if  choice  of  which  is  mewly 
a  matter^oonyMuiaQe,)  so  •«  to  point  out  and  iinprcsson 
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the  mind  that  the  reasoning-procesa  itself  is  always  essen- 
tiaUy  one  and  tbe  same,  and  may  ultimately  be  referred 
tome  " Dictum''  formeriy  mentioned. 
r  {  8.  In  a  diegunctive  proposition,  a»  has  been  already 
observed,  it  is  implied,  (^ctt  at  least  some  one  of  the  "mem- 
iiertf"  mtut  h<6  trtte.  If  therefore  aU  except  one  be  (in  the 
Minor-premise)  denied,  the  truth  of  the  remaining  one 
may  be  inferred. 

For  instance,  ''either  the  Goq)el  was  an  invention  of 
impostors,  or  it  was  a  dream  of  fieuaatics,  or  a  real  reve- 
lation; it  was  neither  of  the  two  farmer;  therefore  it 
was  a  real  revelation." 

But  if  there  be  more  than  two  members,  and  you  deny 
(in  the  Minor-premise)  one  or  more  of  them,  but  not  iaU 
sxeept^nSf  then  you  can  only  draw  a  disjunctive  Conclusion : 
as, "  uus^ventoccurredeither  in  Spring,  Summer,^  Autumn, 
or  Winter ;  it  did  not  oooui'  in  Summer  or  in  Winter ; 
therefore  it  occurred  >  ither  in  Spring  or  in  Autumn." 

In  a  disjunctive-proposition  it  is  (as  has  been  said  above) 
usually  understood  that  the  members  are  exdtisive ;  i.  e. 
ahtkt  (mly  one  of  them  can  be  true ;  and  you  may,  on  that 
supposition,  infer  from  the  tttUh  of*one  of  them  (assumed 
Jn  WB  Minor)  the  Gontradietory  of  the  other,  or  others. 
A»  "  either  A  is  B)  or  C  is  D,  or  X  is  Y:  but  A  is  B ; 
therefore  C  is  not  D,  nor  is  X  T." 

§  9.  A  Disjunctive-syllogism  may  readily  be  reduced  to 
a  P^nditionalf  by' merely  altering  the  form  of  the  Major 
premise;  namely,  by  taking  as  an  Antecedent  the  Contra- 
oiotory  of  one  or  more  of  the  members;  everything  else 
remaining  as  before^  Thus,  in  the  example  lately  given, 
you  might  say  ''^this  did  not  occur  in  Summer,  nor 
in  Winter,  it  must  have  occurred  either  in  Spring  or  in 
Autumn;"  dsa 

A  Disjunctive-proposition,  you  are  to  observe,  is,  (as 
well  as  a  Conditional,)  always  afirmatwe.  For,  either  kmd 
of  Hypothetical  proposition  always  qffirms  the  connepBiqn 
ofihe  members  of  it,  [oategorioal-propositions  contained  in 
it,]  whether  these  be  affirmative  or  negative  propositions. 

AndthetfOfi^aeJtotipno^aHypothetiMlrpropositionmust 
,  therefore  consist  in  dmying  tms  owMMOBioni  which  is  done, 
not  in  a  Hypothetical,  but  in  a  Categorical- projposition. 
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Wh«n  it  is  asserted,  that  "if  A  is  B,  X  is  Y"  you  would 
eontradidi  this  by  sayhig  **  it  does  n6t/(^low  ikai  if  A  is  B, 
X  mujGrti  be  Y ;"  or  by  some  such  expreSsioik  Or  when  it 
is  e  jerfced  that "  either  A  is  B,  or  X  is  Y, "  you^might 
ooutradiot  thiis,  by  saying  **U  ispotmMe  thta  neither  A  is  B, 
n<Mr  X  Y ;"  or  you  might  contradict  a  Disjunctive-propo- 
sition by  two  or  more  Categorical  propositions ;  namely, 
by  asserting  separately  the  Contradictory  of  each  member; 
as  **  either  some  Z  is  Y,  or  else  some  W  is  not  X,"  might 
be  contradicted  by  "  no  Z  is  Y,  and  every  W  is  X." 


LESSON  XIY. 


}  1.  It  will  often  happen,  that  you  will  have  ooo^don  to 
employ  Hiat  complex  kind  of  Conditional-syllogism  (con- 
sisting  o{  two  or  more  such  syllogisms  ownSmed)  wMch  is 
commonly  called  a  "i>t2i0fiima." 

When  you  have  before  you  as  admitted  truths  two  (or 
more)  Conditional-propositions,  with  different  Anteo^- 
dMLts,  but  each  with  i^e  same  Consequent,  and  these 
Ajdtecedents  are  sttcb  tlutt  you  cannot  be  sure  of  the  truth 
of  any  on0  of  the:n  separately,  but  are  sure  ^t  on$  or 
oUser  must  be  trut>,  vou  will  then  naturally  be  led  to  state 
5o^  of  tJie  Conditional-propositions  first ;  and  next,  to 
assert  dujimoHMliy  the  Aiiteoedents ;  ^d  thus  to  infer  the 
oommon  Conseouent.  As  **  if  every  A  is  B,  X  is  Y;  w^dlf 
some  A  is  npt  B,  X  is  Y;  but  either  every  A.  is  B,  or  some 
A  is  not  B;  therefore  X  is  Y,** 

This  kind  of  argument  was  urged  bt  the  opponents  of 
Bon  Carlos,  tilie  o^tender  to  the  Spanish' Throne ;  wkaxtti 
he  cli^dd  as  h^u^male,  against  hu  niece  the  queen,  by 
virtue  of  the  Salic  law  excluding  females;  which  was 
eiCtablis^ed  (contrarv  to  the  andent  Spanish  tisageV  by  a 
former  king  of  Spain,  and  was  repealed  by  Xing  Ferdi- 
nand. They  say,  "  if  a  king  of  Spf^ln  has  a  r%ht  J6  alter 
the  kw  of  succession  Cirlos  has  no  claim ;  'md  If  %o  Mag 
isi  BpBM  has  tiiat  right,  Carlos  has  no  da^m ;  but  a  king 
of  %ain  either  has  or  has  not,  such  :?ight;  thefcefor)  (on 
fli^er  0ii{^^timi}  Carlos  hat  no  olainir 
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J  2.  WTien  several  Conditional-propositions  have  dif- 
.  ferent  Oouseqitents  as  well  as  different  Antecedents,  then 
we  can  only  disjunctively  infer  those  Consequents :  that 
is,  we  can  only  infer  that  (supposing  some  one  or  other  of 
the  Antecedents  true)  one  or  other  of  the  Consequents  must 
be  true.  As  "if  A  is  B,  X  is  Y;  and  if  C  is  D,  P  is  Q; 
but  either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D;  therefore  either  X  is  Y,  or 
P  is  Q."  Thus  "  if  the  obedience  due  from  Subjects  to 
Bulars  extends  to  religious  worship,  the  ancient  Christians 
are'  to  be  censured  for  refusing  to  worship  the  heathen 
idols;  if  the  obedience,  &c.,  does  not  so  extend,  no  man 
ought  to  suffer  civil  penalties  on  account  of  his  religion ; 
but  the  obedience,  &c.,  either  does  so  extend,  or  it  does 
not;  therefore  either  the  ancient  Christians  are  to  be  cen- 
fiured,  &c.,  or  else  no  man  ought  to  suffer  civil  penalties 
on  account  of  his  religion." 

So  also,  "if  a  man  is  capable  of  rising,  unassisted,  from 
a  savage  to  a  civilized  state,  some  instances  may  be  pro- 
duced of  a  race  of  savages  having  thus  civilized  them- 
selves; and  if  Man  is  not  capable  of  this,  then,  the  first 
rudiments  of  civilization  must  have  originally  come  from 
a  superhuman  instructor;  but  either  Man  is  thus  capable, 
or  not;  therefore  either  some  such  instance  can  be  pro- 
duced, or  the  first  rudiments,"  &c. 

§  3.  And  when  there  are  several  Antecedents  each  wiUi 
a  diflBdrent  Consequent,  ^en,  we  may  have  a  Destructive- 
dilemma :  that  is,  we  may,  in,  the  Minor-premise  cUsjim- 
tiv^  deny  the  Consequents,  and  in  the  Conclusion,  dis- 
junctively deny  the  Antecedents.  Or  again,  you  may  have 
a  Dilemma  partly  Constructive  and  partly  Destructive; 
that  is,  in  the  Minor-premise  (which  in  a  Dilemma  is 
always  a  disjunctive-proposition)  the  members — suppose 
ibr  instanoe  there  are  two, — -may  be,  one  of  them,  the 
assertion  of  the  Antecedent  of  one  of  the  Conditional- 
propositions,  and  the  other,  the  contradictory  of  the  Con- 
sequent of  the  other  Conditional. 

Suppose  we  say,  "if  X  is  not  Y,  A  is  not  B;  caid  if  P 
k  not  Q,  C  is  not  D;  hut  either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D ;  there- 
lore  either  X  is  Y,  or  P  is  Q;"  this  would  be  a  Destruo- 
tiYe-Dilemma;  and  you  may  see  that  it  corresponds  ex- 
ftoUy  with  the  example  given  a  little  above,  only  that  we 
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have,  hei-e,  converted  both  of  the  Conditional-propositions. 
(See  §  7  of  the  preceding  Lesson).  If  we  had  converted . 
oiM  only*,  and  nH  the  other,  of  the  Conditionals  (as  "if  A 
isB,  Xis  Y;  and  if  P  is  not  Q,  CisnotD;"  &c.),  then 
the  Dilemma  would  have  been  pa/rtly  Constructive,  and 
partly  Destiructive.  For,  as  has  been  formerly  explained, 
the  Diffwence  between  a  Constructive  and  Destructive 
Syllogism  consists  merely  in  the  form  of  expression,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  reduce  either  form  into  the  other. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  state  the  3f*wor-premise  of  a  Dilemma  first ;  in 
order  to  show  the  more  clearly  that  the  several  Categorical 
propositions  which  are,  each,  doubtful,  when  taken  sepa- 
i^tely,  may  be  combined  into  a  Disjunctive-proposition 
that  admits  of  no  doubt.  And  this  Minor-premise  being 
disjunctive,  some  have  hence  been  led  to  suppose  that  a 
Dilemma  is  a  kind  of  disjunctive  argument ;  though  it  is 
really,  as  we  have  shown,  a  Conditional. 

The  name  of  "i)ilemma,"  again,  has  led  some  to  sup- 
pose that  it  must  consist  of  two  members  oiJy;  though  it 
is  evident  that  there  may  be  any  number. 

§  4.  When  there  is  a  long  Series  of  arguments,  the 
Conclusion  erf  each  being  made  one  cf  the  Premises  of  the 
next,  till  you  arrive  at  your  ultimaie  Conclusion,  it  is  of 
course  a  tedious  process  to  exhibit  ^ihe  whole  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  Syllogisms,  jthis  process  may,  in  many  cases, 
be  considerably  abridged,  wiijiout  departing  from  the 
strict  syllogistic  form:  [that  is,  such  a  form  as  shows  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  reasoning,  from  the  expression 
cUonCf  independently  of  the  meaning  of  the  Terms,  and 
equally  well  when  arbitrary  Symbols  are  used  to  stand 
for  the  Terms]. 

What  is  called  a  "Sorites"  (from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing a  heapf  or  pUe)  is  such  an  abridged  form  of  stating  a 
train  of  arguments.  When  yot\  state  a  series  of  proposi- 
tioilB  in  which  the  Predicate  of  the  first  is  made  the  Sub- 
feet  (distributed)  of  the  next,  and  the  Predicate  of  tibat, 
again,  in  like  manner,  the  Subject  of  the  next,  and  so  on, 
to  any  length,  you  may  then  {uredicate  in  the  Conclusion, 
the  FredieaU)  of  the  loit  Premise  of  the  Subject  of  the 
firit. 
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Thus  "A  (either  "some"  or  "every")  is  B;  every  B  is  C; 
Wery  0  is  D  ;  every  D  is  E;  (fee,  therefore  A  is  E ;"  or 
"  no  D  is  E ;  therefore  A  is  not  E."  Thus  also,  "  this 
man  is  selfish ;  whoever  is  selfish  is  neglectful  of  the  good 
of  others  ;  whoever  is  neglectful  of  the  good  of  others  is 
destitute  of  friends ;  and  whoever  is  destitute  of  friends 
is  wretched ;  therefore  this  man  is  wretched." 

§  5.  To  such  a  form  of  argumentation  the  "  Dictum" 
formerly  lireated  of,  may  be  applied,  with  ono  small  addi- 
tion, which  is  self-evident.  Whatever  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  a  whole  Class,  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of 
whatever  is  comprehended  in  [any  class  that  is  whoUy  com- 
prehended iw]  that  Class."  This  sentence,  omitting  the 
portion  enclosed  in  brackets,  you  will  recognise  as  the 
"Dictum"  originally  laid  down :  and  the  words  in  brackets 
supply  that  extension  of  it  which  makes  it  applicable  to  a 
"Sorites,"  of  whatever  length;  since  it  is  manifest  that 
that  clause  might  be  enlarged,  as  far  as  you  will,  into  "a 
Class  that  is  wholly  compibh^nded  in  a  class,  which  .again 
is  wholly  comprehended  in  another  Class,"  &c. 

You  will  perceive,  on  looking  at  the  above  examples, 
that,  though  the  first  of  the  propositions  of  a  Sorites  may 
be  either  Universal  or  Particular,  all  the  succeeding 
Premise'  ciist  be  Universal;  since,  else,  the  "Dictum," 
as  stated  just  above,  would  not  apply. 

You  will  perceive  also  that  though  the  last  of  the  Premises 
may  be  either  Negative  or  Affirmative,  all  t^e  pi'eceding 
ones  must  be  Affirmative^  in  order  that  thp  Dictum  may  be 
applicable.  Thus,  in  the  example  first  given,  it  is  allowable 
to  say  "  no  D  is  E  :  therefore  A  is  not  E ;"  but  then  it  is 
necessary  that "  C  "  should  be  comprehended  in  "  D  "  (not  ex- 
cluded from  it)  and  "B"  likewise  in  "C"  and  "A"  in  "B," 
since  otherwise  the  "  Dictum  "  would  not  be  applicable. 

f  6.  It  will  be  seen,  on  examining  the  examples,  that 
there  are  in  a  Sorites  as  many  Middle-terms  as  there  are 
intermediate  propositions  between  the  first  and  the  la6t ; 
and  that  it  may  be  stated  in  just  so  many  separate  syllo- 
gisms in  the  First  Figure;  ^hich  is  the  simplest  and 
most  common  form  of  a  Syllogism. 

The  first  of  these  Syllogisms  will  have  for  its  Major- 
ptemise  the  iiecond  of  the  propositions  in  the  series,  and  for 
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its  Minor-preauae,  the  first  of  them ;  and  the  Conclusion 
of  this  first  syllogism  will  be  a  proposition  which  is  (in 
the  Sorites)  not  expressed  but  understood ;  and  which 
will  be  the  Minor-premise  of  the  next  Syllogism.  And 
of  this  next  syllogism  the  Major-premise  will  be  the  third 
llxat  is  expressed  in  the  Sorites ;  and  so  cm. 

For  instance  (1st),  "every  B  is  C ;  A  is  B;"  ["therefore 
A  is  C"] ;  (2ndly),  " ev«ry  C  is  D ;"  ["A  is  0;  therefore 
A  is  D"J,  &c. 

Tbe  portions  enclosed  in  brackets  are  those  which  in 
the  Sorites  are  tmderatood. 

The  OTily  J/iffior-premise  expressed  in  the  Sorites  is. the. 
first  proposition  of  the  Series;  all  the  succeeding  Minor- 
premises  being  understood. 

And  hencte)  it  is  that  (as  has  been  above  said)  this  first 
is  the  only  one  of  all  the  Premises  that  may  allowably  be 
a  Particular:  because,  in  ihe  first  Figure,  though  the 
Minor  may  be  either  Universal  or  Particular,  the  Moqot 
(as  you  see  from  what  was  formerly  said  of  the  "  Dictum"), 
must  always  be  Universal;  and  aU  th3  premises  in  the 
Sorites,  except  the  first,  are  J/a^'or-premises. 

In  this  way  may  also  be  explained  what  was  above  said, 
that  the  Uut  of  the  pi'emiises  of  a  Sorites  is  the  only  one 
that  can  allowably  be  a  Negati/ve;  since  'il  any  of  the 
others  were  negative,  the  result  would  be  that  one  of  the 
Syllogisms  of  the  Series  would  have  a  negative  Minor- 
premise;  which  in  the  first  Figure  (as  you  Will  see  by 
again  referring  to  the  "  Dictum")  is  inadmissible. 

§  7.  A  Series  of  (7oru?ii(u>na^syllogi8ms  (which  corre- 
spond, as  has  been  shown,  to  Categorical-syllogisms  in  the 
first  Figure)  may  in  like  manner  be  abridged  into  a  Sorites; 
by  making  the  Consequent  of  the  first  proposition  the 
Antecedent  of  the  next;  and  so  on:  and  then  drawing  the 
Conclusion  by  either  asserting  the  first  Antecedent,  and 
thence  (constructively),  inferring  the  last  Consequent,  or 
else,  denying  the  last  of  the  Consequents,  and  (destruo- 
tively)  inferring  the  Contradictoryof  the  first  Antecedent. 
As,"if  A  is  B,  C  is  D;  and  if  C  is  D,  £  is  F;  and  if  E 
is  F,  G  is  H,"  (fee. :  and  then  if  the  Sorites  be  "Construc- 
tive," you  add  "but  A  is  B,  therefore  G  is  H ;"  or,  if 
"destaruotive/'  but  "G  ifl  not  H;  therefore  A  is  not  B." 
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"^ '  The  foregoing  are  all  the  forms  in  which  Beasoning  can 
be  exhibited  Syllogiaticalh/ ;  i.  e.  so  that  its  validity  shall 
be  manifest  from  the  mere/orm,  of  eayjression. 

For,  an  ErUhymeme  (see  Lesson  II.  §  3)  is  manifestly 
not  syllogistic;  since  it  is  possible  to  admit  the  tnith  of 
the  one  premise  that  is  expressed,  and  yet  to  deny  tho 
Conclusion. 

An  Enthymeme  may  indeed  be  such  (since  it  contains 
all  the  three  Tierms  requisite  for  a  Syllogism,)  that  we  can 
readily  perceive  what  the  premise  is  that  oui,ht  to  be  under- 
stood, and  ^rhich,  «/*  supplied,  would  make  the  Syllogism 
complete:  as  "Z  is  X;  llierefore  Z  is  Y;"  [or  "the  Elk 
has  horns  on  the  head ;  therefore  it  is  a  ruminant :"]  this 
would  be  syllogistic,  ifjOM  were  to  prefix  "Every  X  is  ^f 
but  whether  this  be  the  Premise  actuaUy  mecmt  to  be  m- 
derstood,  we  can  only  judge  from  the  sense  of  the  wc  ^ 
that  are  expressed,  and  from  what  we  believe  respe<^ 
the  subject-matter  in  hand,  and  the  design  of  the  spea^ei 

In  a  Syllogistic  form,  on  the  other  hand — ^whether  Ca- 
t^orical  or  Hypothetical,  and  whether  at  full  length,  or 
abridged  into  a  Sorites — that  which  is  actuaUy  expressed 
in  the  Premises  is  such  that  no  one  ecm  possilly  suppose 
these  true  (whatever  be  the  meamng  of  the  Terms  or 
whether  we  understand  them  or  not)  unthotU  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  CondusUm  thence  drawn. 

§  8.  As  for  any  arguments  that  are  rtot  expressed  in  a 
regular  form,  of  course  no  precise  rules  can  be  laid  down 
for  reducing  them  into  such  a  fbrm;  since  any  arguments 
to  which  such  rules  do  apply  must  evidently  be,  on  that 
very  ground,  pronounced  to  be  already  syllogistic.  Some 
general  remarks,  however,  (drawn  chiefly  from  what  has 
been  taught  in  the  foregoing  Lessons,)  may  be  practically 
serviceable  in  the  operation  of  reducing  arguments  into 
regular  form. 

i.  It  has  been  remarked  (in  Lesson  III.  §  7),  that  men 
are  very  impatient  of  tedious  prolixity  in  Beasoning;  and 
that  the  utoiost  brevity y-^the  most  compressed  statement 
of  argumentation, — that  is  compatible  with  clearness,-:— ip 
always  aimed  at,  and  is  indeed  conducive  to  clearness.  And 
hence  (as  was  pointed  out),  a  single  sentence, — or  even  a 
word-^will  often  be  a  sufficient  kini  of  an  entire  syllogism. 
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And  it  may  be  added,  that  such  a  sentence  will  some- 
times be  in  the  form,  not  of  a  Proposition,  but  of  an  Ex- 
damcUiorif — a  Qttestion, — or  a  Command  ;  and  yet  will  be 
'  such  as  readily  to  suggest  to  the  mind  a  Proposition. 

For  instance,  in  some  of  the  examples  lately  given,  one 
might  say  (in  the  place  of  one  of  the  Propositions) "  Choose 
wluch  you  wUl  of  these  two  suppositions ;"  or  "  who  can 
doubt  that  so  and  so  followsl" 

The  message  to  Pilate  from  his  wife'"  furnishes  an  in- 
stance of  a  single  word  ("jitst")  suggesting  a  Major-pre- 
mise, while  the  Conclusion  is  stated  in  the  form  of  an 
exhortcUion:  "Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that^'u«^ 
man.''  And  the  succeeding  sentence  must  have  been 
designed  to  convey  a  hint  of  Arguments  for  the  proof  of 
each  of  the  Premises  on  which  that  Conclusion  rested. 

§  9.  ii.  Bemember  that  (as  was  formerly  shown)  we 
may  change  any  proposition  from  Affirmatiye  to  Negative, 
or  vice  versS.,  without  altering  the  sense:  it  being  the 
same  thing,  for  instance,  to  affi^rm  of  any  one  the  term 
"not  happy,"  or  to  deny  "happy."  So  that  an  argument 
may  be  valid  which  might  appear  at  the  first  glance  to 
have  "negative-premises." 

But  if  the  above  experiment  be  tried  in  an  argument 
that  is  T^aMy  faulty  on  that  ground,  the  only  effect  will 
be,  to  change  one  fallacy  into  another:  as  "A  covetous 
man  is  not  happy;  this  man  is  not  covetous;  therefore 
he  is  happy;"  here,  if  you  take  "  happy"  as  the  predicate 
of  the  Major,  you  have  negative-premises:  if  you  take 
"not  happy"  [or  "unhappy"]  as  the  term,  you  will  have 
yjwr  t&rfM. 

On  theother  hand,  "no  one  is  happy  who  1:  not  content; 
no  covetous  man  is  content;  therefore  no  covetous  man 
is  happy,"  is  a  valid  syllogism. 

ThEtt  the  Conversion-by-negation  [centra-position]  of 
a  Universal-affirmative  is  illative,  has  been  formerly  ex- 
plained. And  it  is  very  common,  and  often  conducive  to 
clearness,  to  state  such  a  proposition  (A)  in  the  form  of 
this  its  converse  (E) ;  as,  for  instance,  instead  of  "  every 
motive  that  could  have  induced  this  man  to  act  so  and  so. 
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must  hare  been  purely  benevolent/'  to  say,  "no  motive 
but  pure  benevolence  could  have  induced  him  to  act  so." 

iii.  Remember  that  one  single  sentence  (as  was  form- 
erly explained,  Lesson  IX.  §  7)  may  imply  several  distinct 
propositions,  according  to  the  portions  of  it  which  you 
understand  as  the  Subject,  and  as  the  Pi'edicate.  For 
instance,  "  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  decide  for  him 
who  is  in  the  right ;  i^  plaintiff  is  in  the  right ;  there- 
fore it  is  the  Judge's  duty  to  decide  for  him,"  might  be 
imderstood  as  having  ^ve  terms:  but  according  to  the 
drift  of  the  first  premise  (considered  as  a  part  of  this 
argument)  what  you  are  speaking  of  is,  not  "  the  duty 
of  the  Judge,"  but  "  the  person  who  is  in  the  right ;"  of 
whom  you  assert  that  "he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  Judge's 
decision  on  his  side."  And  if  thus  stated,  the  argument 
will  be  seen  to  be  valid. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  to  stato  distinctly 
as  Subject  and  Predicate,  that  which  is  reaUi;  spoken  of^ 
and  that  which  is  said  of  it,  will  be  often  the  best  and 
most  effectual  exposure  of  a  Fallacy;  which  will  always  be 
the  more  likely  to  escape  detection,  the  more  ohlAqu^  and 
invc^ed  is  the  expression. 
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§  1.  There  are  som  tii«.  3chnical  tenas,  which  it  is 
useful  to  be  familiar  .,  and  which  we  will  therefore 
now  proceed  to  treat  oi  in  a  supplementary  Lesson.  They 
are  such  as  are  usually  introduced  in  an  earlier  place,  pre- 
-viously  to  the  matter  of  the  last  five  Lessons.  But  it  has 
been  bought  better  to  postpone  eyerything  that  was  not 
indispensable  for  the  right  understanding  of  what  has 
been  said  conceniing  the  several  forms  of  Syllogism. 

A  "Common-term,"  we  have  seen,  is  so  called  from  its 
expressing  what  is  common  to  several  things:  and  is 
thence  called  also  a  "  Predicable,"  inasmuch  as  it  can  be 
affirmatively-^«(iftca^,  in  the  same  sense  ["univocaJly"] 
oif  certain  other  terms.  It  is  evident,  that  the  word  "iW- 
dioable"  is  rdoMve^  i.  e.  denotes  the  relation  in  which  some 
Term  stands  to  some  other,  q/"  which  it  can  be  predicated. 
And  this  relation  is  of  different  kinds;  in  other  words 
there  are  several  Claaaea  [or  Heads]  of  Predicables. 

When  you  are  asked  concerning  any  individual  thing, 
"  What  is  it?"  the  answer  you  will  give,  if  strictly  correct, 
would  be  what  is  technically  called  its  "Species;"  as, 
^*this  is  21,  pen;"  "that  is  a  wia»/"  "this  is  a  circle;"  "that 
is  a  magnet"  &c. 

And  the  "Species"  of  anything  is  usually  described  in 
technical  language  as  expressing  its  "whole  essence;" 
meaning  the  whole  of  what  can  be  expressed  by  a  Com^ 
mon-term :  for  it  is  plain  that  (as  was  formerlv  shown)  it  is 
only  by  taking  an  inadeqibate  view  of  an  '-Individual,"  so 
as  to  o^atract  from  it  what  is  common  to  it  with  certain 
other  individuals,  disregarding  all  that  distinguishes  it  from 
them  (including  its  actiial  existence  as  a  single  object) — it 
is  only  then,  I  say,  that  we  can  obtain  any  Common-term. 

§  2.  When  the  same  question  "What  is  this?"  is  asked 
respectLQg  a  SpedeSf  the  term  by  which  you  answer,  is,  that 
Predicable  which  is  technioally  called  the  "  Qemu"  of  that 
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Speclas.  As,  "What  is  a  pen  f  answer,  an  "  Instrument ;" 
[a  kind  or  species  of  Instrument ;]  "  What  is  a  circlel" 
"A  curvilinear-plane-figure:"  so  also  "a  Magnet*'  would 
be  said  to  be  a  "  Species  [or  kind]  of  Iron  ore,"  &o. 

When  you  are  asked  "What  kind  of  [or  "what  sort  of] 
instrument  is  a  pen?"  you  would  answer.  One  designed 
for  ivriting;"  this  being  what  charcicterizes  it,  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  other  instruments;  "What  k'nd  of  animal 
is  Manl"  the  answer  will  be  "Rational;"  as  distinguish- 
ing the  Species  from  other  animals;  "What  kind  of  plane- 
curvilinear-figure  is  a  circle?"  answer  "One  whose  circum- 
ference is  everywhere  equidistant  from  the  Centre;"  which 
circumstance  distinguishes  it  from  an  Ellipse:  ko. 

Such  a  Predicable  then  is  technically  called  the  ** Dif- 
ference;" [or  by  the  Latin  name  "Differentia;"]  in  pop- 
ular language,  frequently,  the  "Characteristic,  or  the 
"distinguishing  point.'  And  the  "  Difference"  together 
with  the  "  Q«nus,"  are  technically  spoken  of  as  ^^consti- 
tuting ["making-up"]  the  "  Species." 

Any  quality  [or  "attribute"]  which  inva/riahly  and 
pemlicvrly  belongs  to  a  certain  Species,  but  which  yet  is 
not  that  which  wo  fix  on  as  characterizing  the  Species, 
is  technically  called  a  ^^ Property"  [or  "Proprium"]  of 
that  Species.  Thus  "risibility"  [or  the  faculty  of  laugh- 
ter] is  reckoned  a  "  Property"  of  Man:  one  of  the  "  Pro- 
perties" of  a  Circle  is,  that  any  angle  drawn  in  a  semi- 
circle is  a  right-angle :  &c. 

The  power  of  "attractingiron"  might  be  taken  as  the  "dif- 
ference [or  "characteristic"]  of  a  Magnet;  and  its  "Polarity" 
as  a  "  Property:"  or  again,  this  latter  might  be  taken  as 
its  Difference,  and  the  other  reckoned  among  its  Properties. 

For  it  is  evidently  a  mere  question  of  convenience,  which 
in  any  such  case  we  fix  on  as  the  Characteristic  of  the 
Species  we  are  contemplating.  And  either  the  one  arrange- 
ment, or  the  other,  may  be  the  more  suitable,  according 
to  the  kind  of  pursuit  we  may  be  engaged  in. 

An  Agriculturist,  for  instance,  (see  Lesson  VIII.  §  5), 
would  not  characterize  each  kind  of  plants  in  the  same 
way  as  a  Botanist,  or  again,  as  a  Florist ;  no  more  would 
a  Builder  and  a  Qeologist,  and  a  Chemist,  characterize  ia 
the  same  way  the  seyeral  kinds  of  stones. 
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§  3.  Any  Predicable  which  belongs  to  some  (and  not  to 
other)  indiyiduals  of  the  same  Species,  [or  which  "may 
be  present  or  absent,  the  Species  remaining  the  same/'] 
is  called  an  "AcdderU." 

And  these  are  of  two  kinds.  A  **  Separable-accident"  is 
one  which  may  be  removed/rom  the  IndividiujU;  [or,  which 
may  be  absent  or  present,  in  that  which  we  regard  as  one 
and  the  same  individual;]  as,  for  instance  (in  an  example 
formerly  given),  the  "Sun  is  regarded  as  the  same  indivi- 
dual thing,  whether  "rising,"  or  "setting"  or  in  any  other 
situation  relatively  to  the  spot  we  are  in:  "rising,"  there- 
fore, or,  "setting"  are  separable  accidents  of  the  Sun. 

So  also,  to  be  in  this  or  that  dress  or  posttire,  would  be 
a  separable-accident  of  an  individual  man;  but  to  be  a 
ncUive  of  Frcmcey  or  of  England,  or  to  be  of  a  certain 
€ha/ra>ctety  would  be  "  inseparable-accidents." 

It  is  by  inseparable  accidents  that  we  commonly  distin- 
guish one  Individual  from  another  of  the  same  Species, 
and  to  enumerate  such  accidents  is  called  "giving  De- 
tcription. "    (See  below,  §10.) 

Of  course  it  is  only  from  individuals  that  any  "Accident" 
can  be  "inseparable;"  for  anything  that  is  inseparable  6x>m 
a  Species,  [or,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  signification  of  a 
Term  by  which  we  denote  a  certain  Species,]  is  not  an 
Accident,  but  a  Property. 

§  4.  Some  writers  enumerate  among  Properties  such  Pre- 
dicables  as  are  peculiar  but  not  univ^ersal;  that  is,  which 
do  not  apply  each  to  every  individual  of  a  certain  species, 
but  are  peculiar  to  that  species,  as  Man  alone  can  be  "vir- 
tuous,"— can  be  a  "philosopher,"  &c.,  which  are  attributes 
not  belonging  to  man.  But  these  are  more  correctly  reck- 
oned Accidents,  though  Accidents  peculiar  to  the  Species. 

Some  again  speak  of  ^  Properties"  which  are  universai 
but  not  pectdiar;  as  "to  breathe  air"  belongs  to  the  whole 
human  species,  but  not  to  that  species  cUone.  Such  a 
Predicable  however  is  *x.ot,  strictly  speaking,  a  Property  of 
the  Species  "  Man,"  but  a  property  of  a  higher  [more  com- 
prehensive! Species,  "land-animal;"  which  stands  in  the 
relation  or  "Genus"  to  the  species  "Man."  And  it  would 
be  called  accordingly,  in  the  langua^  of  some  writers,  a 
^'^enme-property  of   Man."     A  Property,  strictly  so 
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called,  of  any  Species  under  our  consideration,  would  be 
called  its  "s/?eci/?c-property." 

Predicables  then  have  been  usually  divided  into  these 
five  heads:  "Genus,  Species,  Difference,  Property,  and 
Accident." 

You  are  to  remember,  that  as  every  Predicable  is  so  called 
in  relation  to  the  Terms-  of  which  it  can  be  (affirmatively) 
predicated,  so,  each  Common-term  is  to  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  this  or  that  Head  of  Predicables,  according 
to  the  Term  to  which  it  is  in  each  instance  applied,  or 
which  may  be  applied  to  it.  Thus  the  term  "  Iron-ore"  is 
a  Species  in  respect  of  the  term  "  Mineral,"  and  a  Genus  in 
respect  of  the  term  "  Magnet ;"  and  so  in  other  instances. 

§5.  When  we  '^enumersbte  distinctly"  [or  "separately"} 
the  several  things  that  are  signified  by  one  Common-term, 
— as  the  several  Species  included  under  some  Genus — we 
are  said  to  ^'divide"  that  Common-term.  Thus,  "natural- 
productions"  are  divided  into  "Animal,  Vegetable,  and 
Mineral ;"  and  each  of  these  again  may  be  subdivided  into 
several  "members;"  and  so  on. 

Perhaps  the  word  ^^distinguish"  if  it  had  been  originally 
adopted,  would  have  been  preferable  to  ^^ divide'"  (which, 
however,  has  been  so  long  in  general  use  in  this  sense, 
that  it  could  not  now  be  changed;)  because  ^^ Division" 
being  (in  this  sense)  a  metaphorical  word,  the  "Division" 
we  are  now  speaking  of  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with 
"Division"  in  the  other  (which  is  the  original  and  proper) 
sense  of  the  word. 

"Division,"  in  its  primary  sense,  means  separating  from 
each  other  (either  actually,  or  in  enumeration)  the  parts  of 
which  some  really-existing  single  object  consists :  as  when 
you  divide  "an  animal"  (that  is,  any  single  animal)  into  its 
several  membei-s;  or  again,  into  its  "bones,  muscles,  nerves, 
blood-vessels,"  &c.  And  so,  with  any  single  Vegetable,  &c. 
.  Noweach  of  these  joaria  into  which  you  thus  "physically" 
(as  it  is  called)  divide  "an  animal,"  is  strictly  and  pro- 
perly a  "part,"  and  is  realli/  less  than  the  whole;  for  you 
could  not  say  of  a  bone,  for  instance,  or  of  a  limb,  that  it 
is  "an  Animal." 

In  the  very  same  sense,  we  divide  any  Group  ["Class"] 
of  objeots,  by  separating   (actually  or  mentally)  those 
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objects  from  each  other;  as,  when  all  the  Cattle  on  a  farm 
axe  divided  into  cows,  horses,  sheep,  <fec.,  or  again,  when 
the  horses  are  divided,  that  is,  placed  separate  from  each 
other.  Each  horse  is,  here,  actually  less  than  "all  the 
horses;"  and  again,  all  the  horses,  less  than  ''all  the  Cattle." 
But  we  commonly  designate  each  Group  [or  Class]  by  a 
term  that  is  applicable  not  merely  to  the  whole  Class  col- 
lectively, but  to  each  one  of  the  objects  thus  placed  to- 
gether: as,  for  instance,  the  ten  ^  "Metal"  may  be  applied 
not  only  to  all  the  Metal  that  exists,  but  to  any  kind  of 
Metal,  and  to  any  portion  of  each  kind;  and  so  also 
"  Iron"  may  be  applied  not  only  to  all  the  Iron  existing, 
but  to  any  individual  piece  of  Iron. 

And  hence  men  have  been  led  to  employ  the  word 
"divide"  metaphorically,  (as  has  been  said  above,)  in 
reference  to  the  term  itself  which  denotes  a  Class;  as, 
when  we  speak  of  dividing  "  Metal" — that  is  the  Genua 
"Metal"— into  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  &c.,  or  "Animal"— 
that  is,  the  Gentis  "Animal" — ^into  Beast,  Bird,  Fish,  <fco. 

Now  when  you  thus — in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word 
— "divide"  a  Genus, — that  is,  the  term  denoting  a  Genus, 
— each  of  the  p<xrts  [or  "members"]  is  mistaphorically 
called  a  "  part,"  and  is,  in  another  sense,  more  than  the 
whole  [the  G^nus]  that  is  thus  divided.  For  you  may  say 
of  a  Beast  or  Bird  that  it  is  an  "  Aniihal;"  and  the  term 
"Beast"  implies  not  only  the  term  "Animal"  but  something 
more  besides;  namely,  whatever  "Difference"  characteriaea 
"  Beast"  and  separates  it  from  "  Bird,"  "  Fish,"  «fcc. 

And  so  also  any  Singular-term  [denoting  one  individual] 
implies  not  only  the  whole  of  what  is  understood  by  the 
Species  it.  belong  J  to,  but  also  more;  namely,  whatever 
distinguishes  that  single  object  from  others  of  the  samd 
Species:  as  "London"  implies  all  that  is  denoted  by  the  term 
"City"  and  also  its  distinct  existence  as  an  individual  city. 

§  6.  The  "parts"  ["members"]  in  that  figurati^^  sense 
with  which  we  are  now  occupied,  are  each  of  them  less 
than  the  whoh,  in  another  sense;  that  is,  o£ less oomprehen- 
sive  signification.  Thus  the  Singular-term  "Romulus': 
embracing  only  an  individual  king,  is  less  eoctensive  than 
the  Species  "King;"  and.  that,  again,  less  extensive 
than  the  Genus  "  Magistrate/'  &e. 
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An  "/^dividual'*  then  is  socalledfrom  its  being  incapable 
of  being  (in  this  figurative  sense)  divided. 

And  though  the  two  Senses  of  the  word  "Division"  are 
easily  distinguishable  when  explained,  it  is  so  commonly 
employed  in  each  sense,  that  through  inattention,  confu- 
sion often  ensues. 

We  speak  as  familiarly  of  the  "division"  of  "Man" 
(meaning  Mankind)  into  the  several  races  of  "  Europeans, 
Tartars,  Hindoos,  Negroes,"  &g.,  as  of  the  "division"  of  the 
Earth  into  "  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,"  &c.,  though  "  the  Earth" 
[or  "the  World"]  is  a  singular  term,  and  denotes  what  we 
call  one  Individual.  And  it  is  plain,  we  could  not  say  of 
Europe,  for  instance,  or  of  Asia,  that  it  is  a  "World."  But 
we  can  predisate  "  Man  "  of  every  individual  European, 
i  Hindoo,  &c. 

And  here  observe,  that  there  is  a  common  colloquial  in- 
correctness (increasing  the  liability  to  confusion)  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "division"  in  each  of  these  cases,  to  denote 
one  of  the  '■^partd^  into  which  the  whole  is  divided.  Thus 
you  will  sometimes  hear  a  person  speak  ^f  Europe  as  one 
"division"  of  the  Earth  :  or  of  such  and  such  a  "division" 
of  an  Army :  meaning  "/>or^io7i."  And  so  again  a  person 
will  sometimes  speak  of  "animals  that  belong  to  the 
fdine  division  of  the  Carnivora"  [flesh  eating  animals] 
meaning  that  portion  of  the  Class  "  Carnivora." 

§  7.  Division,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  here  speak- 
ing of  it,  (the  figurative,)  is  evidently  the  reverse  process 
to  "Generalization."  (See  Lesson  VII.  §  4.)  For  as,  in 
genercUizing,  you  proceed  by  laying  aside  the  differences 
between  several  things,  and  abstracting  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  them,  so  as  to  denote  them, — all  and  each, — by 
one  Common-term,  so,  in  dividing,  you  proceed  by  adding 
on  the  differences,  so  as  to  distinguish  each  by  a  separate 
term. 

When  you  take  any  Common-term  to  be  divided  and  sub- 
divided, for  any  purpose  you  have  in  hand,^ — as,  the  Term 
"Animal"  in  a  work  on  zoology — that  term  is  called  your 
**Summum>  [highest]  genus"  the  several  Species  into  which 
you  proceed  to  diviae  it,  and  which  are  afterwards  divided 
each  into  other  Species,  are  called,  each  of  them,  a  "  Sub- 
idtem"  Species  or  Oenus ;  being,  each,  a  Species  in  relation 
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to  that  which  can  be  predicated  of  it,  and  a  G^nus  in  re- 
lation to  the  Species  of  which  it  can  be  predicated. 

Thus  "Iron-ore"  (in  the  example  lately  given)  is  a  Sub- 
altern Species,  or  Genus  in  relation  to  "  Mineral"  and  to 
"  Magnet"  respectively. 

Any  Species  that  is  "  not  made  a  G«nus  of  any  lower 
Species,"  in  the  division  you  happen  to  be  engaged  in, — 
or,  in  other  words,  which  is  not  regarded  as  any  further 
divisible  except  into  iiidividiudSf — is  usually  called  (by  the 
Latin  name)"iw/ima  Species;"  that  is,  the  "lowest  Species." 

-' Proximum  Genus"  is  a  technical  name  oftt n  used  to 
denote  the  "  Genus-next-above"  [or  "  nearest,"]  tho  Species 
you  may  be  speaking  of;  as  "Iron-ore"  would  be  the 
** nearest"  [proximum]  6^eni««,  of  Magnet;  and  "Mineml" 
would  be  its  more  remote  Genus ;  that  h,  the  G«nus  of  its 
Genus. 

§  8.  It  is  usual,  when  a  long  and  complex  course  of 
Division  is  to  be  stated,  to  draw  it  out.  i'or  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  brevity,  in  a  form  like  that  of  a  genealogical 
"Tree."  And  by  carefully  examining  any  specimen  of 
such  a  "Tree"  (going  over  it  .repeate^y,  and  comparing 
each  portion  of  it  with  the  explanations  above  given)  you 
will  be  able  perfectly  to  fix  in  your  mind  the  technical 
terms  we  have  been  explaining. 

Take  for  instance  as  a  "Summum-Genus"  the  mathema- 
tical term. 

"  Plane-Buperficial-figure." 


'  II 

Mixed  jbTgnre     Rectilinear  Figure    Curvilinear  Figure 

(of  Reet.  andCurv.)  I  I 

Triangle  Qaadrilateral,  <fec.  Circle    Ellipse,  (fee. 

Such  a  "  Tree  of  division"  the  student  may  easily  fill  up 
for  himself.  And  the  employment  of  such  a  foim  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful,  in  obtaining  clear  views  in  any 
study  you  are  engaged  in. 

For  instance,  in  the  one  we  Lave  been  now  occupied 
with,  take  for  a  Summun-Genus,  "expression;"  (i.e., 
"  express  ion-in-language"  of  any  such  mental-operation 
as  those  formerly  noticed ;)  you  may  then  exhibit,  thus, 
the  division  and  subdivision  of — 
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§  9.  'the  rules  for  dividing  correctly  are, 

i.  That  the  Whole  [or  Genus-to-be- divided]  he  exactly 
equal  to  all  the  parts  [or  Members]  together.  Nothing 
therefore  must  be  included  of  which  the  Grenus  can  not 
be  (affirmatively)  predicated; — nothing  excluded,  of  which 
it  can. 

ii.  The  Members  [Parts]  must  be  "contradistinguished/' 
(or,  as  some  writers  express  it,  "opposed,")  and  not  viiclude 
one  another;  which  they  will  do  if  you  mix  up  together 
two  or  more  kinds  of  division,  made  by  introducing  several 
distinct  classes  of  differences. 

Thua,  if  you  were  to  divide  "Books"  into  "Ancient, 
Modern,  Latin,  French,  English,  Quarto,  Octavo,  Poems, 
Histories,"  <fec.,  (whereof  a  "modern-book"  might  be 
"French,"  or  "English"— a  "Poem,"  or  a  "History," 
<fcc.,  a  "Quarto-book,"  "ancient"  or  "modem,"  &c.,)  you 
would  be  mixing  together  four  different  kinds  of  divisions 
of  Books ;  according  to  their  Age,  Language,  Size,  and 
Subject. 

And  there  are  what  are  called  Cross-divisions  ;  (because 
they  run  across  each  other,  like  vertical  and  horizontal 
sections  of  anything;)  being  divisions  formed  according 
to  "distinct  classes  of  Differences:"  or,  in  other  words, 
"  on  several  distinct  principles  of  division."  • 

It  is  a  useful  practical  rule,  whenever  you  find  a  discus- 
sion of  any  subject  very  preplexing  and  seemingly  con- 
fused, to  examine  whether  some  "Cross-division"  has  not 
crept  in  unobserved.  For  this  is  very  apt  to  take  place  : 
(though of  coursesuch  acilcring inatance  as  that  in  theabove 
example  could  not  occur  in  practice:)  and  there  is  no  more 
fiiiitful  source  of  indistinctness  and  confusion  of  thought. 

When  you  have  occasion  to  divid**  anything  in  several 
different  ways, — ^that  is,  "on  several  principles-of-division" 
—-you  should  take  care  to  state  distinctly  how  mani/  divi- 
sions you  are  making,  and  on  what  principle  each  proceeds. 

For  instance,  in  the  "Tree"  above  given,  it  is  stated, 
that  "Propositions"  are  divided  in  different  ways,  ''ac- 
cording to"  this  and  that,  <kc.  And  t\us  the  perplexity  of 
Cross-division  is  avoided. 

§  10.  iii.  A  division  should  not  be  "arbitrary;"  that  is, 
its  Members  should  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
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"  Differences"  (see  above,  §  7.)  either  expressed  or  readily 
understood ;  instead  of  being  set  apart  from  each  other  at 
raiidom,  or  without  any  sufficient  grv.ind.  For  instance, 
if  any  one  should  divide  "coins"  into  "gold-coins,"  "silver," 
and  "copper,"  the  ground  of  this  distinction  would  be  in- 
telligible: but  if  he  should,  in  proceeding  to  subdivide 
silver  coin,  distinguish  as  two  branches  on  the  one  side, 
"shilling,"  and  on  the  other,  "all  silver-coins  except  shil- 
lings," this  would  be  an  a/rbitrary  Division.  (See  below, 
§13.) 

iv.  A  Division  should  be  clearly  arranged  as  to  its 
Members :  that  is,  there  should  be  as  much  subdivision  as 
the  occasion  may  require :  and  not  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
"lowest-Species,"omittingintenweJwi<eclasses["»w5a/<crw"] 
between  ^ese  and  the  "highest-genus:"  nor  again  an  in- 
termixture of  the  "subaltern"  and  "lowest  species,"  so 
as  to  have,  in  any  two  branches  of  the  division,  Species 
contradistinguished  and  placed  opposite,  of  which  the 
one  ought  naturally  to  be  placed  higher  up  [near  l^e 
"  Summum"]  and  the  other  lower  down  in  the  Tree. 

For  instaiice,  to  divide  "plane-figure"  at  once,  into 
'equilateral  triangles,  squares,  circles,  ellipses,"  <&c.,  or 
again  "vegetable"  into  "elms,  pear-trees,  turnips,  mush- 
rooms," &c.,  or  again  to  divide  "Animal"  into  "Birds, 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  Horses,  lions,"  &c.,  would  be  a  trans- 
gression of  this  rule. 

And  observe,  that  (as  was  formerly  remarked), 
although  such  glaring  cases  as  are  given  by  way  of 
examples  could  not  occur  in  practice,  errors  precisely 
corresponding  to  them  may  and  often  do  occur;  and 
produce  much  confusion  of  thought  and  error. 

§11.  When  you  state  the  Genits  that  any  Species  be- 
longs to,  together  with  the  Difference  that  conaiittUes  it 
["characterizes"  it,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  the  rest], 
you  are  said  to  give  a  " Dejinition'*  of  that  species. 

As  "  the  Magnet,"  (meaning  a  natural-iaagnetf  is) 
defined  "an  iron  ore,  having  an  attraction  for  iron:"  a 
"Triangle,"  a  "three-sided  figure:"  a  " Proposition,"  an 
"indicative,"  [affirming  or  denying]  "  Sentence,"  "  Iron- 
ore" — "Figure" — "Sentence"  are  evidently  each  of  the 
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Oenuif  in  these  definitions  respectively;  and  the  other 
part  the  Difference. 

This  is  accounted  the  most  perfect  and  proper  kind  of 
Definition.  And  the  two  portions  of  which  it  consists — 
the  " Genus"  and  the  "Difference"  are  called  technically 
the  "metaphysical  parts:"  as  not  being  two  real  parts 
into  which  any  individual  object  can  be  actttcUly  divided, 
but  only  different  views  taken  [or  notions  formed]  of  a 
Class  of  objects,  by  our  mind. 

What  is  called  a  "physical-definition"  is  made  by  an 
enumeration  of  such  parts  of  some  object  as  are  actually 
separable;  such  as  are  the  Subject,  Predicate  and  Copula 
of  a  Proposition;  the  root,  trunk,  branches,  bark,  &c.  of 
a  Tree;  &c. 

A  Definition  which  proceeds  by  enumerating  several 
Properties^ — or — in  the  Case  of  an  Individual — Insepor 
rahle-accid^its,  is  called  a  "Description;"  or,  according  to 
some  writers,  an  "Accidental-Deibiition." 

It  is  evident,  that  an  Individual  can  be  defined  only  by  a 
Description;  that  is,  by  stating  the  Species  and  (not  "Pro- 
perties;" since  they  belong  to  aU  the  individuals  of  the 
Species;  but)  the  Inseparabl^acddents.    As  "Alexander 

the  Great"  would  be  described  as  "a  King"  .  .  "of  Mace- 

.  8p. 


don,  who  subdued  Persia;  "  "Paris,"  "The capital .  .  City 
...  of  France*" 

§  12.  Definitions  have  also  been  distinguished — accord- 
ing to  the  object  designed  to  be  effect^  by  each — ^into 
"Nominal "and  "Real." 

A  Hominal-definition  is  usually  described  as  being  one 
which  explains  merely  the  meaming  of  the  toord  defined ; 
and  a  Real-definition,  that  which  explains  the  natiire  oj 
the  thing  signified  by  that  word. 

Now  it  may  naturally  occur  to  you  to  ask,  are  not  these 
(at  least  in  defining  a  common-term)  the  same  thing  1 
since  the  object  of  our  thoughts  when  we  employ  a 
Common-term  k  (see  above.  Lesson  vii.  §  7) — ^not  any 
such  reaUy-existing-iAaxkg  as  those  imaginary  abstraot- 
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ideas  speak  of,  but, — the  Term  itself,  regarded  as  a 
"JSigUf"  &c.,  as  was  formerly  explained. 

And  in  many  cases,  accordingly,  the  "Nominal"  and  the 
"  Reffl"  Definition  do  coincide.  But  by  a  "i\^owwna^deti- 
nition,  is  meant  (strictly  speaking),  one  which  expresses 
exactly  what  the  Name  itself  conveys  to  every-one  who 
understands  that  name  :  and  nothing  beyond  this.  And 
any  Definition  may  be  called  (in  a  greater  or  less  degree) 
a  ^eaZ-definition  which  explains  anything — more  or  less, 
— beyond  what  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  Name  itself. 

Thus,  any  one  who  gives  such  an  account  of  some  one 
of  the  "  metals"  for  instance,  or  of  the  '*  Sun,"  as  modem 
researches  would  enable  him  to  give,  would  be  advancing 
beyond  a  mere  Nominal-definition;  since,  in  this  latter, — 
the  mere  explanation  of  the  words  "iron"  or  "sun" — we  and 
our  ancestors  600  years  ago,  would  coincide;  since  both  they 
and  we  use  those  words  in  the  same  sense;  though  they 
knew  much  less  than  we  do  of  the  nature  of  those  things. 

In  the  case  of  striGtly-scienti^termaf  the  Nominal  and 
the  Real-definition  may  be  regarded  as  coinciding.  Thus, 
the  mathematical-definition  of  a  Circle,  may  be  considered 
as  strictly  "Nominal,"  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  precisely  the 
same  as  the  word  "Circle,"  and  nothing  beyond;  every 
name  being  (in  Mathematics)  regarded  as  merely  the  "de- 
finition abridged."  And  again,  it  may  be  regarded  as  so 
far  a  "^eaZ-definition,"  that  it  conveys  all  that  can  belong 
to  the  thing  spoken  of,  since  there  can  be  no  property  of 
a  Circle  that  is  not  in  fact  implied  in  the  definition  of  a 
Circle:  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  name,  "Circle." 
It  is  therefore  aa  much  of  a  real-definition  as  can  conceiv- 
ably be  given  of  a  Circle. 

And  so  with  other  scientific-terms.  In  respect  of  these, 
in  short,  the  meaning  of  the  name,  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  are  one  and  the  8am£. 

And  accordingly,  in  Mathematics,  the  definitions  are 
the  Principles  from  which  our  reasonings  set  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  a  "diamond,"  or  a  "planet," 
or  a  "sheep,"  <fec.,  have  each  of  them  (that  is,  each  indivi- 
dual of  any  such  Species)  a  real,  actual  existence  in  nature, 
indeipendently  of  our  thoughts,  any  of  these  may  possess 
-attributes  not  implied  in  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the 
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name;  and  which  are  to  be  discovered  by  observations 
and  experiments.  Any  explanation,  however,  of  the  nature 
of  any  object  beyond  what  is  implied  in  the  signification  of 
its  name,  is  not  usually  called  a  "Definition;  but  the  word 
"  Description"  is  often  used  to  denote  such  an  explanation. 

§  13.  What  we  are  concerned  with  at  present  is 
"Nominal-definition;"  it  being  important  with  a  view  to 
Heasonififf,  to  ascertain  the  exact  sense  in  which  each 
Term  is  employed,  and  especially  to  guard  against  any 
ambiguity  in  the  Middle-term  of  an  Argument. 

The  rules  [or  cautions]  commonly  laid  down  in  various 
treatises  for  framing  a  L  <)finition,  are  very  obvious:  namely, 

i.  That  a  Definition  should  be  "adeqiiate;"  i.  e.,  com- 
prehending neither  more,  nor  less,  than  the  term  to  be 
defined.  For  instance,  if  in  a  definition  of  "  Money"  you 
should  specify  its  being  "  made  of  metal,"  that  would  be 
too  narrow f  as  excluding  the  shells  used  as  money  in  some 
parts  of  Africa :  if  again  you  would  define  it  as  an  "article 
of  value  given  in  exchange  for  something  else,"  that 
would  be  too  vnde,  as  it  would  inclifde  things  exchanged 
by  barter;  as  when  a  shoemaker  who  wants  coals,  makes 
an  exchange  with  a  collier  who  wants  shoes.* 

And  observe,  that  such  a  defect  in  a  Definition  cannot 
be  remedi^  by  making  an  arbitra/ry  exception;  (such  as 
was  alluded  to  above,  §  10;)  as  if  for  instance  and  it  is 
an  instance  which  actually  occurred)  a  person  should  give 
such  a  Definition  of  *^  Capital"  as  should  include  (which 
he  did  not  mean  to  do)  "Land;"  and  should  then  propose 
to  remedy  this  by  defining  "Capital"  any  "property  of 
such  and  such  a  description  exc^t  Land  J* 

ii.  The  other  caution  usually  given,  is,  that  a  Defini- 
tion should  be  clearer  than  the  Term  defined :  clearer, 
that  is,  to  the  persons  you  are  speaking  to :  since  that  may 
be  obscure  tO  one  man  which  is  intelligible  to  another. 

And  this  rule  evidently  includes  (what  some  give  as  a 
third  rule)  a  caution  against  excessive  prolixity,  excessive 
brevity,  and  ambiguous  language. 


''  See  Lesson  I.  on  Money  UaMtra. 
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§  1.  Although  sundry  kinds  of  Fallacies  have  been  from 
time  to  time  noticed  in  the  forgoing  Lessons,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  make  some  further  observations  thereon. 

By  a  "Fallacy"  is  commonly  meant  "any  deceptive 
argument  or  apparent  argument,  whereby  a  man  is  him- 
self convinced — or  endeavours  to  convince  others — of 
something  which  is  not  really  proved." 

Fallacies  have  been  usually  divided  into  two  Classes ; 
those  in  the  f<yrm^  and  those  in  the  vnatUr :  though  the 
difference  has  not  been  in  general  clearly  explained. 

The  clearest  way  of  proceeding  will  be  to  consider  a 
'"  Fallacy-in-form"  as  one  in  which  the  Conclusion  does 
not  really  follow  from  the  Premises ;  and  a  "  Fallacy-in- 
matter"  as  one  where  the  Conclusion  does  follow  fi:t>m. 
the  Premises,  though  there  will  be  still  something  faulty 
in  the  procedure. 

Li  this  latter  case  (where  the  Conclusion  does  follow) 
one  may  either  object  to  the  Premises  as  being  "  unduly- 
assumed,"  or  to  the  Conclusion  as  irrdevmU ;  that  is, 
different,  in  some  way,  from  what  ought  to  have  been 
proved — ^namely,  from  what  was  originally  maintained, — 
from  what  had  been  undertaken  to  be  established,— from 
what  the  particular  occasion  requires ;  ka. 

These  that  have  been  mentioned  (as  the  "  Fallacies-in- 
form," and  "in  matter")  must  evidently  include  evtry 
possible  Fallacy ;  since  whatever  objection  can  be  brought 
a^;ainst  any  argument,  or  apparent  argument,  must  be  an 
objection  either  against  the  Conclusion^  or  against  the 
JPremises,  or  against  the  conneodon  between  the  premises 
and  conclusion ;  that  is,  against  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
apparent  argument. 

§  2.  "  FaUacies-in-form,"  [in  which  the  Conclusion  does 
not  really  follow  from  the  PremisesJ  are  such  as  we  have 
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already  given  exampfles  of,  as  violations  of  the  rules  above- 
explained:  such  as  "undistributed-middle," — "illicit-pro- 
cess," &c. 

Among  others  was  noticed  the  fault  of  an  "  equivocal 
Middle-term,"  taken  in  one  sense  in  the  one  premise,  and 
in  a  different  sense  in  the  other.  And  since  this  Fallacy 
turns  on  the  meaniTig  ofwords^  and  not  on  the  mere  form 
in  which  the  argument  is  expressed,  some  may  be  disposed 
to  rank  it  rather  under  the  Head  of  "  Fallacies-in-matter." 

The  most  convenient  course,  however,  will  be  to  keep  to 
the  division  already  laid  down;  and,  accordingly,  to  reckon 
the  Fallacy  of  "equivocal-middle"  along  -with  all  the  others 
in  which  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  from  the  Premises. 

And,  in  truth,  the  technical  rules  do  apply  to  this — ^the 
"Fallacy  of  equivocation" — as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  Middle-term  is  employed  in  two  different  senses,  and 
consequently  is,  in  reality,  not  one,  but  two  terms. 

But  of  course  the  rules  of  Syllogism  do  not,  alone, 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  meaning  or  meanings  of  any 
Term.  That  must  be  judged  of  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  subject-matter, — ^from  the  context,  [or  general  drift  of 
the  discourse] — and  often  from  what  we  know  or  believe 
concerning  the  writer  or  speaker. 

And  the  same  may  be  said,  in  many  cases,  in  rebpoct  of 
not  only  the  signification,  but  also  the  distribution  or  non- 
distribution,  of  a  Term ;  on  which  depend  the  fallacies  of 
"undistributed-middle"  and  "illicit-process."  For  when 
a  Proposition  is  expressed  indefinitely  (as  "  Man  invents 
arts ;"  "  Man  is  mortal ;")  we  are  left  to  judge  from  the 
subject-matter,  «fec.,  whether  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
Universal  or  as  Particular. 

And  again,  the  sign  "all,"  (which  in  an  Affinmrtive-pro- 
position,  denotes  Universality)  in  a  Negative-proposition, 
generally,  though  not  invariably,  indicates  a  ParticvXa/r; 
that  is,  usually,  though  not  always,  the  negation  is  under- 
stood as  a  negation  cf  universality.  For  instance,  of  these 
two  propositions,  "  all  they  that  trust  in  Him  shall  not  be 
confounded,"  and  "  we  shall  not  all  sleep,"  the  one  would 
be  understood  as  Universal,  and  the  other,  as  Particular. 

Observe  also  that  the  sign  "all"  is  sometimes  under- 
Btood  as  meanmg  "all-co^ttiM/y;"  sometimes  "every-one, 
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sepa/rately."  As  "  all  the  apples  on  that  tree  are  enough 
to  fill  a  bushel ;"  i.e.,  all  together;  and  "  they  are  all  vipef 
i.  e.,  everi/  one. 

If  this  ambiguity  be  overlooked,  two  propositions,  both 
true,  may  appear  to  be  Contradictories.  For  instance,  "All 
these  apples  are  worth  twenty  shillings  ;"  and  "  Some  of 
these  apples  are  not  worth  twenty  shillings."  The  right 
contradictory  would  be  "All  these  apples  together  are 
not  worth  twenty  shillings." 

There  is  an  ambiguity  answering  to  this,  in  the  word 
"some,"  which  Qcasionally  means  "some  definite  one," 
and  occasionally,  "  eitiker  one  or  else  another."  For  in- 
stance, if  I  say  "  some  food  is  vegetable,"  I  mean  that 
"  there  actually  exists  some  kind  of  vegetable  food ;"  and 
this  being  true,  its  contradictory,  "no  food  is  vegetable," 
must  be  false.  But  if  I  say  "  some  food  is  necessary  to 
life,"  the  apparent  contradictory,  "no  food  is  necessary  to 
life,"  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  true ;  for  there  is  no  one  definite 
article  of  food  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  necessary 
to  life.  But  some  article  of  food  or  other  is  necessary ;  which 
is  the  meaning  of  the  original  proposition ;  and  the  real 
contradictory  to  it  will  therefore  be,  "all  food  is  not  neces- 
sary to  life ;"  i.  e.,  "  life  may  be  supported  without  any 
food  at  all."     [See  §  12  of  this  Lesson.] 

§  3.  You  are  to  observe  that  we  cannot  always  decide 
absolutely  as  to  which  Class  we  should  pronounce  some 
particular  fallacy  to  fall  under,  those  in  "form"  or  those  in 
"matter:"  because  it  will  often  happen,  when  an  argument 
is  stated  (which  is  usually  the  case)  as  an  Snthymeme,  that 
the  suppressed  premise  may  be  either  one  which  is  /aZ«e, 
but  which  would,  if  granted,  make  the  Syllogism  complete : 
or  else  one  which  is  true,  but  which  would  not  complete  a 
regular  Syllogism.  Now,  on  the  former  supposition,  the 
Fallacy  would  be  in  the  "matter;"  on  the  other  supposition, 
it  would  be  in  the  "form." 

For  instance,  in  this  Enthymeme,  "The  Country  is  dis- 
tressed ;  therefore  it  is  misgoverned,"  we  cannot  decide 
absolutely  whether  the  premise  meant  to  be  understood, 
is,  "every  Country  that  is  distressed  is . misgoverned ;" 
which  would  make  the  syllogism  correct,  but  would  not  be 
admitted  m  true;  or,  every  Country  that  \b  miBgovemed 
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is  disfcressed ;  which  would  leave  the  Middle-term  iindk- 
tributed. 

And  again,  when  both  Premises  are  expressed,  it  will 
often  happen  (as  in  an  example  formerly  given)  that  we 
have  the  cdtemative  of  either  denying  the  trtUh  of  one  of  the 
{^emises, — supposing  the  Middle-term  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  both — or  denying  the  concltisiveneas  of  the  argu- 
ment, supposing  the  Middle-term  used  in  each  premise  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  make  that  premise  true.  If  by  ^^contrnry 
to  experience"  you  mean  two  different  thin^,  in  the  two 
premises,  respectively,  then,  each  is,  by  itself,  true,  but 
they  prove  nothing:  if  you  mean  by  it  the  same  in  both 
premises,  respectively,  then,  one  of  them  is  untrue. 

§  4.  But  observe,  that  when  you  mean  to  charge  any 
argument  with  the  fault  of  "  equivocal-middle,"  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  Middle-term  is  a  word  or  phrase 
which  admits  of  more  than  one  meaning;  (for  there  are 
few  that  do  not;)  but  you  must  show,  that,  in  order  for 
each  premise  to  be  admitted,  the  Term  in  question  must  be 
understood  in  one  sense  (pointing  out  vohcU  that  sense  is) 
in  one  of  the  premises,  and,  in  another  sense,  in  the  other. 

And  if  any  one  speaks  contemptuously  of  ''over-exact- 
ness" in  fixing  the  precise  sense  in  which  some  term  is 
used, — of  attending  to  minute  and  subtle  distinctions,  &c., 
you  may  reply  that  these  minute  distinctions  are  exactly 
those  whidi  call  for  careful  attention;  since  it  isonZ^throu^ 
the  neglect  of  these  that  Fallacies  ever  escape  detection. 

For  a  very  glaring  and  palpable  equivocation  could  never 
mislead  any  one.  To  argue  that  "feathers  dispel  darkness, 
because  they  are  light"  or  that  " this  man  is  agreeable, 
because  he  is  riding,  and  riding  is  agreeable,"  is  an  equivo- 
cation which  could  never  be  employed  but  in  jest.  And 
yet,  however  slight  in  any  case  may  be  the  distinction 
between  the  two  senses  of  a  Middle-term  in  the  two  pre- 
mises, the  apparent-argument  will  be  equally  inconclu- 
sive ;  though  its  fallaciousness  will  be  more  likely  to  escape 
notice. 

Even  so,  it  is  for  want  of  attention  to  minute  points 
that  houses  are  rob^bed,  or  set  on  fire.  Burglars  do  not  in 
general  come  and  batter-down  the  front  door;  but  climb 
ia  at  some  window  whoie  faatenings  have  been  neglected. 
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And  an  incendiary,  or  a  careless  servant,  does  not  kindle  a 
tar-barrel  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  but  leaves  a  light^  tdlrf, 
or  a  candle-snuff,  in  the  thaich,  or  in  a  heap  of  shaving. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  a  good  maxim,  to  "  take  care  pf 
little  things,  and  great  ones  will  take  care  of  themselves," 

§  5.  Of  the  Fallacies  of  "  undistributed-middle "  and 
of  "  illicit-process,"  <fec.,  (which  have  been  formerly  ex- 
plained,) no  more  need  be  said  in  this  place. 

But  in  respect  to  the  "  Fallaqy  of  equivocation,"  i<;  is 
worth  while  tb  notice  briefly  some  of  the  different  md^ies 
in  which  a  word  or  phrase  comes  to  be  emplOyeil  in 
several  senseig. 

i.  That  may  be  reckoned  an  ctcddentctl  equivocation,  in 
which  there  is  no  perceived  connexion  between  the  differ- 
ent senses.  Thus  "  pen  "  is  an  instrument  for  writing,  or 
an  enclosure  for  cattle;  '' turtle"  a  kind  of  bird,  knd  a 
kind  of  tortoise ;  and  "  case  "  is  used  ( as  was  noticed  in 
Lesson  YII.  §  3)  in  three  senses.  Of  this  kind  is  the  'liiti- 
biguity  of  several  proper-names  (as  John,  Thomas,  ^o.) 
also  notified  in  the  same  place. 

ii.  There  are  several  words  which  are  ambiguous  trCtb. 
being  employed  in  what  is  technically  called  a  "^firat- 
intention"  and  a  ** second-intention  " 

A  "second-intention,"  of  any  word  is  that  ragniiicatidn 
;^hich  it  bears  in  reference  to  some  particular  art,  science, 
study,  ^ptii'sui't,  or  system:  and  its  first-intention  is'^'ok*- 
dinary  colloquial  sense  when  there  is  no  such  refef«i!i^b. 

Thus  the  ordinary  sigmfication  of  the  words  "  £hip," 
"  beast,"  and  "  bird,"  every  one  knows;  but  sailors  ^im^^ 
the  word  "ship"  to  Vessels  Of  a  certain  constnr<^loh ^ 
**  beast"  is  the  word  applied  by  farmers  in  some  part^ 
espeoxatly  iknd  exclusively,  to  the  '*oa;-tril)e;"  and  "bird" 
is  used  iii  a  "second-intention"  by  sportsmen,  to  si^ilfy 
"Jpwteidge." 

§  6.  It  "is  evident,  that  a  word  may  have  several  iplif- 
ferent  "  Second-intenthMis,""  according  to  the  seve^ral 
iystems  ko:  into  whidl^it  may  be  introduced  as  onc^of 
ijhe  tbchnioal-terms.      '       '     '-  '■      ^' ' 

T^us,  "line"  is  technically  employed  in  Cteometry,  in 
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The  word  "Species"  is  employed  by  Ifatttralists  in  a 
certain  ''Second-intention"  when  they  are  speaking  of 
organized-beings. 

The  ordinary  sense  ["first  intention"]  of  the  word,  is 
that  which  has  been  explained  in  these  Lessons;  but 
Naturalists  restrict  it  to  such  a  class  of  animals  or  plants 
as  are  supposed  to  have  descended /rom  a  common  Stock. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  any  one  would  say  that  a  "  Grey- 
hound" or  a'  "Mastiff"  is  a  kind  ["Species"]  of  dog; 
but-  a  Zoologist  would  say  (in  teclmical  language)  that 
these  are  oiUy  "  VcMrieties"  and  that  all  dogs  are  of  one 
Species.  So  also,  in  common  discourse,  any  one  would 
speak  of  "CauU-flower,"  and  several  others,  as.  "kinds" 
of  "Cabbage:"  but  the  Botanist  reckons  all  these  as 
"varieties"  of  the  single  Species,  Cabbage. 

Those,  in  short,  which  are  (in  the  technical  language 
of  these  Lessons)  the  "lowest-species"  that  the  Naturalist 
treats  of,  are  called  hy  him,  ^ot  Species,  but  Vcmeties; 
and,  again,  those  classes  under  which  his  Species  come, 
he  never  calls  SpesiAs  of  a  higher  Genus,  but  Qenmx^ 
OrderSf  &c.  ' 

Much  confusion  of  thought  has  often  arisen  from  over- 
looking this  teohnical-seose  ["second-intention"]  of  the 
word  "Species." 

Li  some  instances,  the  '^'second-intention"  [or  philoso- 
phical sense]  of  a  word  is, — ^instead  of  being  more  limited, 
-^more  egetinsive  iljm  the  "first-intenticu"  [or  popular 
sense]. 

^U8  "aJSection,"  which  is  limited,  in  popular  use,  to 
"love,"  is  employed  by  philosophers  as  comprehending 
both  "benevolent  and  malevolent  affections."  So  also 
charity,"  which  is  often,  in  popular  use,  confined  to 
alffisgiving" — "flower,"  to  such  flowei^s  as  have  conspi- 
cuous petals, — and  "fruit,"  to  such  fruits  as  are  "eatable/' 
have  each  a  technical  second-intention,  which  is  more 
extensive. 

§  7.  iiL  A  word  will  often  be  employed  to  denote  (in 
different  senses)  two  things  which  have  a  **resembltmee" 
or  an  **<maiogy"  to  each  other. 

A  "blade"  of ;0TaM,  or  of  a  sword,  havethesame  name  from 
the  direct  raembki&oe  between  the  thin||i  thflmelveB. 
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But  instances  of  this  kind  are  far  less  common  than  those 
in  which  the  same  name  is  applied  to  two  things,  not 
from  their  being  themselves  similar,  but  from  their  having 
simikir  relations  to  certain  other  things.  And  this  is 
what  is  called  "Analogy." 

Thus,  the  sweetness  of  a  "sound"  anid  of  a  "taste"  can 
have  no  resemhlance;  but  the  word  is  applied  to  both,  by 
amalogy^  bdcause  as  a  "sweet"  taste  gratifies  the  palate,  so 
does  a  "sweet"  sound  the  ear. 

Thus  also  we  speak  in  the  "secondary"  [or  "transferred," 
or  "analogical"]  sense  of  the  "hands"  of  a  Clock, — ^the  "legs". 
of  a  Table,, — the  "foot"  of  a  Mountain,^ — the  "mouth"  of  a 
Kiver,  <fcc.;  which  words  in  their  "primary"  ["proper,"  or 
original]  sense,  denote  the  "hands"  of  a  man, — the  "legs, 
foot,  and  mouth"  of  animals;  from  the  similar  relations 
in  which  they  stand  to  other  things  respectively,  in  refe- 
rence to  use,  position,  action,  &c.  -^ 

The  words  pertaining  to  Mind  may  in  general  be  traced 
up,  as  borrowed,  (which  no  doubt  they  all  were,  originally) 
by  Analogy,  from  those  pertaining  to  Matter:  though  in 
many  cases  the  primary  sense  has  become  obsolete. 

Thus  "edify,"*  in  its  primary  sense  of  "build  up,"t. 
is  disused,  and  the  origin  of  it  often  forgotten;  although 
the  substantive  "edifice"  remains  in  con  non  use   in  a 
corresponding  sense. 

"When,  however,  we  speak  of  "weighing"  the  reasons 
on  both  sides, — of  "  seeing"  or  "  feeling"  fiie  force  of  an 
argument,— "imprinting"  any thjng  on  the  memory,  <fec., 
we  are  aware  of  these  words  being  used  analogically. 

It  is  in  an  analogical  sense  that  "  Division,"  "  Part," 
and  several  other  technical  terms,  have  been  employed  in 
these  Lessons. 

§  8.  There  are  two  kinds  of  error — each  very  common 
— ^which  lead  to  confusion  of  thought  in  our  litse  of  ana- 
logical words : 

i.  The  error  of  supposing  the  things  themselves  to  be 
similar,  from  their  having  similar  relations  to  other  things. 

ii.  The  still  commoner  error  of  supposing  the  Analogy 
to  extend  further  than  it  does;  [or,  to  be  more  complete 
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than  it  reallj  is;]  from  not  considering  in  what  the 
Analogy  in  each  case  consists. 

For  instance,  the  '* Servants"  that  we^  read  of  in  the 
Bible,  and  in  other  translations  of  ancient  books,  are  so 
called  by  Analogy  to  servants  among  us:  and  that  Ana- 
logy consists  in  the  offices  which  a  "servant"  performs  in 
waiting  on  his  master,  and  doing  his  bidding.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  one  description  of  "servant"  "corresponds" 
["answers"]  to  the  other.  And  hence  some  persons  have 
been  led  to  apply  all  that  is  said  in  Scripture  respecting 
Masters  and  Servants,  to  these  times,  and  this  country: 
forgetting  that  the  Analogy  is  not  complete,  and  extends 
no  further  than  t^e  point  above  mentioned.  For  the 
ancient  "servants"  (except  when  expressly  spoken  of  as 
hired-sery&nta)  were  Slaves;  a  part  of  the  Master's  pos- 
sessions^ 

§  9.  iv.  A  word  will  often  (in  different  senses)  be 
applied  to  two  things,  connected,  not  by  Resemblance 
or  Analogy,  but  by  the  circumstances  of  Hme  or  place,  as 
being  "Cause  and  Effect,"  or  "  Part  and  Whole,"  <kc. 

Thus,  when  we  say  "wormwood  has  a  bitter  taste,"  and 
^*X  have  a  bitter  taste  in  my  mouth,"  it  is  plain  that  the 
*f  taste"  of  wormwood  is  not  a  sensaMon  in  wormwood,  (as 
our  taste  is  in  us,)  aind  camiot  resemble  or  be  analogous 
to  a  sensation;  but  ic(  the  cause  of  the  "sensation"  of 
in  me. 


"taste" 


This  kind  of  transfer  of  a  word  from  its  **  primary"  to 


a  "secohdary"  sense,  is  called  "Metonj/iwff"  It  is  thus  we 
speak  of  a  "Grown,"  or  a  " Throne,**  f<Jr  "regal-power," 
"the  sword,"  for  "war;"  a  "voice"  for  a  "declaration;"  and 
a  man  is  said  to  be  "worth"  such  and  such  a  sum  of 
money;  meaning  that  he  possesses  property  ihai  is  worth 
80  much,  <&c. 

Much  confusion  of  thought,  and  many  t^allacies,  hav^ 
arisen  from  inattention  to  this  source  of  ambiguity.  *  It 
seeins  strange,  but  it  is  quite  true,  that  things,  have  often 
been  in  i^is  way  confounded  together  which  have  not  the 
least  Resemblance  or  Analogy  to  each  other. 
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*  The  ambiguity  of  the  word  "Division,"  when  niied  to  signify  one  of  the 
pofHofU  into  whioh  MiytUng  to  divided  (see  Lesson  ZV.  f  6)  is  of  tbto  Undr 
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A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  primary"  and  "secondary"  uses  of  such  words  as  "same" 
— "one" — "identical^"  &c.  In  the  primary  sense  they 
imply  "numericai  unity"  [indi^,dduality],  and  do  nof 
imply,  necessarily^  any  aimua/irity.  For  when  we  say  of 
any  ^own  man,  that  he  is  the  "  same  person"  whom  we 
remember  to  have  seen  when  an  infant,  that  is  not  from 
his  now  reaembling  an  infant.  Another  infant,  now,  would 
be  much  more  like  what  he  then  was. 

In  the  "secondary"  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  these  words 
imply  nothing  but  exact — or  nearly  exact — aimilaa^ty.  For 
instance,  if  a  man  finds  ib.  a  mine  some  metal  which  turns 
out  to  be  gold  with  a  small  alloy  of  copper,  he  would  say, 
it  is  the  sttTne  metal  of  which  coins,  or  of  which  watches 
Bind  made;  or  if  he  finds  a  stone  which  proves  to  be  a 
diamond  or  ruby  exactly  stich  as  he  had  seen  in  a  certain 
ring,  he  would  say,  it  is  the  same  precious-stone  as  the  one 
in  that  riag ;  not  meaning,  of  course,  that — in  the  strict 
sense — "one  and  the  same"  metal  or  stone  can  be  in  two 
places  at  once  ;  but  only  that  t^ere  is  a  perfect  similarity. 

So,  also,  several  persons  are  said  to  be  in  one  and  the 
same  posture,  when  they  are  all  placed  alike;  and  to  have 
"one  and  the  same"  idea  in  their  minds,  when  they  are 
all  thinking  alike.     (See  Lesson  VII.  §  8). 

§  10.  Now  the  mode  in  which  these  words  have  been 
thus  transferred  (to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the  inatten- 
tive) is  this  :  one  single  word, — such  as  "gold,"  or  "man," 
or  "triangle,"  or  "fever," — will  equally  well  apply  to 
any  one  piece  of  gold,  or  individual  man,  or  triangle, 
or  fever,  &c.  And  so,  also,  will  one  single  Definition  [or 
Description]  of  a  triangle :  and  hence  the  things  .them- 
selves come  to  be  called  "  one,"— -the  "  samfie"  "  ideniical" 
&c.,  because  all  the  individuals  thus  named  or  described y 
are  (according  to  the  modem  phrase,  which  is  very  correct) 
",of  the  sam^e  description." 

In  the  transferred  [secondary]  sense,  accordingly,  you 
may  observe,  that- things  are  often  spoken  of  as  "very 
nearly  the  same,  but  not  quite;"  there  being  some  small 
difference  between  them.  In  the  "primary"  sen^e,  on 
the  other  hand,  "unity" — "  identity,"  &c.,  do  not  admit  of 
degrees*    For  instance,  "This  man,"  either  it  ov  is  not  the 
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same  person  whom  I  saw  formerly  when  he  was  an  infant 
or  child ;  and  that,  whether  he  differ  much  or  little,  £rom 
what  he  then  was. 

But  what  helps  to  introduce  cpnfusion  is,  that  'identity" 
in  the  primary  sense,  is  m  maay  c&aeA  judged  of,  and  "inr 
/erred,"  from  similarity.  For  instance,  a  man  may  be  ready 
to  swear  to  some  picture  as  ^  one  which  he  had  lost, 
from  his  perceiving  a  perfect  similarity ;  and  yet  it  might 
perhaps  be  afterwards  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  that  it 
vas  not  that  one^  but  an  exact  copy. 

§  11.  Besides  the  causes  of  ambiguity  that  have  been 
just  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the^re  are  several 
words  which  it  is  customary  to  employ  elUpticaUy;  that 
is,  in  comhmoitwn  with  something  tmderatood;  and  that 
men  are  apt  to  forget  when  it  is  that  such  a  word  is  used 
with,  and  when  without,  this  ellipsis. 

For  instance,  we  speak  of  such  a  one  possessing  10,000 
pownde;  (though  perhaps  he  may  not  acUMxH/y  possess 
ten  pounds  in  money);  meaning,  that  his  whole  property 
wotuXd  exchcmge  for  that  sum.  And  ordinarily,  such  a 
mode  of  speaking  leads  to  no  practical  inconvenience. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  contributed  to  foster 
that  enormous  practical  error  known,  among  Political 
-Economists,''^  as  the  "Mercantile  System." 

So  also  w^  speak  commonly  of  "the  easamph  of  such  a 
one's  punishment  serving  to  deter  others  from  crime."  And 
usually,  no  misapprehension  results  from  this,  which  is, 
in  truth,  an  elliptical  expression.  But  sometimes  sophis- 
tical reasoners  take  advantage  of  it,  and  men  who  are  not 
clear-headed  are  led  into  confusion  of  thought.  Strictly 
speaking,  what  deters  a  man  from  crime,  in  such  cases  as 
those  alluded  to,  is  th6  apprehension  of  himself  suffering 
punishment.  That  'apprehension  may  be  excited  by  the 
example  of  another's  being  punished ;  or  it  may  be  excited 
wiihout  that  example,  if  punishment  be  denounced,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  the  threat  will  not  be 
an  empty  one.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  example  of 
others  suffering  punishment  does  not  deter  any  one,  if 
it  fanl.  to  excite  this  apprehension  for  himself;  if,  f pr 

*  See  BBNioa's  tad  WhatblVs  £«tfNftt  o»  JPoUMcoI  Aonomy. 
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instance,  he  considers  himself  as  an  exempt  person,  as  is 
the  case  with  a  despot  in  barbarian  countries,  or  with  a 
madman  who  expects  to  be  acquitted  on  the  plea  of 
insanity. 

So,  also,  when  any  one  speaks  of  being  in  distress  from 
being  "out  of  work"  and  of  his  ''seeking  for  employment^*. 
we  understand  him  to  mean  ''work  by  which  he  can  earn 
a  wbsiatence."  But  great  errors  have  often  been  committed 
by  writers  who  have  lost  sight  of  the  elliptical  character 
of  the  expression,  tUl  they  have  practically  forgotten  in 
their  reasonings  that  the  thing  really  desired  is,  not  the 
labowr  but  the  gain. 

To  this  head  may,  perhaps,  be  referred  the  ambiguity 
(which  has  been  a  source  of  endless  confusion)  formerly 
noticed  (Lesson  11.)  of  such  words  as  "  because,"  &c.,  and 
again  "therefore,"  and  several  others. 

When,  in  accmiTUmg  for  the  wetness  which  I  perceive 
on  the  ground,  I  say,  "the  ground  is  wet  he^ttae  it  haa 
rained,  I  mean  (speaking  at  full  length)  to  assign  the 
"  rain"  as  the  "cause  of  the  wetness :"  wheti,  again,  I  infer 
that  "it  has  rained  hecav>8e  the  ground  is  wet,"  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "because"  is,  if  fully  expressed,  that  I 
assign  the  wetness  as  the  "  cause  of  my  belief" 

Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  sudi  wpr(k  as  "  may,"  "  pos- 
sible," dec.,  and  again,  "must,"  "necessary,"  &c.  (See 
Lesson  X.  §  8). 

"When  I  say  of  a  man  forcibly  carried  off  by  enemies, 
"he  must  go  wherever  they  conduct  him,"  I  mean,  "he 
cannot  avoid  goinq:"  when  I  say  that  on  his  release  "  he 
must  eagerly  return  to  his  home,"  I  mean  that  "/  cannot 
avoid  drawing  that  conclimon." 

So,  also,  if  I  say  of  a  man  in  health  and  at  liberty,  "  he 
may  go  out  or  stay  within,"  I  mean  that  neither  going  nor 
staying  is  unavoidable  to  him :  but  when  I  say  of  a  man 
who  is  sick,  that  "he  way  recover,"  I  do  not  mean  (as 
in  the  former  case)  that  "  this  depends  on  his  choice"  but 
that  "  I  am  not  led  tmavoidahly  to  the  condvMonj  that  he 
will  recover,  or  that  he  will  not  recover." 

§  12.  There  are  also  other  ways  in  which  a  Term  may 
be  so  modified  in  its  sense  as  not  to  have  precisely  the 
same  meaning  in  both  preioises. 
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For  you  are  to  remember  that  even  any  one  word  which 
is  not  itiielf  one  of  the  terms,  but  only  a  small  portion  of 
one  of  tbem,  may  be  so  understood  as  to  affect  the  sense 
of  the  V  hole  Term.  Even  a  difference  in  the  position 
of  a  worixl  in  respect  of  the  rest,  may  greatly  alter  the 
sense. 

For  instance^  "He  who  believes  his  opinion  always 
right  deems  himself  infallible :  you  always  believe  your 
qpinion  rig|ht;  therefore  you  deem  yourself  infallible.'' 
^ere,  the  premises  are  botii  true ;  for  any  opinion  which 
you  did  not  beliove  to  be  right,  would  plainly  not  be  ^ov/r 
opinion ;  and  it  would  be  di£lcult  to  deny  that  a  man 
considers  himself  infallible,  who  should  believe  that  his 
opinion  is  invariably  right.  But  the  different  situation  of 
the  word  "a. ways"  gives  a  different  sense  to  the  Middle- 
term  in  the  two  premises.  To  "  think  your  opinion  always 
right,"  means,  to  have  a  general  conviction  respecting  the 
whole  of  yowr  (ypiniofM  collectively,  that  none  of  them  is 
ever  wrong ;  but  "  always  to  thmk  your  opinion  right," 
means,  "  to  have  ApcMrticular  conviction,  on  each  occasion, 
sepa/ratdyf  that  your  opinion  on  that  occasion  is  right." 

A  Fallacy  of  this  character — ^that  is,  where  the  Middle- 
term  is  taken  collectively  in  one  premise,  and  dividedly  in 
the  other, — is  technically  called  the  "FaJlacy-of-c?ivmon," 
or  of  "  compoaiHon;"  according  as  the  Middle-term  is  un- 
derstood in  a  collective-sense  in  the  j/o/or-premise,  and  in 
a  divided  sense  in  the  Minor;  or  vice  versft. 

A  glaring  example  would  be,  "  aU  the  apples  from  that 
tr^  are  worth  20^.;  this  is  an  apple  from  that  tree; 
therefore  it  is  worth  20«." 

Such  a  fallacy  has  helped  to  give  plausibility  to  what 
has  been  called  **  this  doctrine  of  necessity.^*  For  instance, 
"  He  who  necessarily  goes  or  stays"  (in  reality,  "  who 
necessiurily  goes,  or  again,  who  necessarily  stays")  is  not 
a  fr<^esa;gent;  you  necessarily  go  or  stay;  (that  is, — • 
takjpg  ihese  two  things  in  connexion, — ^you  "  necaasarily 
take  the  alternative;")  'Hherefore  you  are  not  a  free- 
agent."  ^       ' 

5  13.  The  way  in  which  this  Fallacy  usually  occurs  in 
practice,  is,  when  something  is  proved  separately  concern- 
ing each  one  of  several  things  belongiog  to  some  clasa;  and 
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then  this  is  considered  as  having  been  proved  concerning 
the  whole  class  collectively ;  that  is,  concerning  those  things 
taken  in  conneccion  ivith  each  other. 

A  man,  for  instance,  swallows  a  certain  drug,  and  id 
seized  with  alarming  symptoms;  you  show  that  these 
symptoms  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  other  causes;  the 
same  drug  is  swallowed  by  another  man,  who  is  seized  with 
like  symptoms;  and  you  show  that  other  causes  may  have 
produced  the  symptoms  in  him;  the  same  may  be  shown, 
suppose,  in  each  separate  case  (considered  each  by  itself) 
out  of  100;  and  then  you  assume  that  it  has  been  proved 
that  all  the  men  who  have  taken  the  drug  and  exhibited 
like  symptoms  may  have  been  affected,  all  of  them,  by 
natural  causes. 

This  kind  of  argument  has  been  employed  to  refute  the 
accounts  given-  by  the  Evangelists  of  the  miracles  they 
record ;  that  is,  explaining  some  one  of  the  recorded  cures 
— considered  by  itself,  as  an  accident ;  and  then  the  same 
with  another,  and  another;  and  so  on. 

Sometimes  again  a  Middle-terra  is  ambiguous  from  being 
understood  in  one  premise  in  conjunction  toith  certain  cir- 
cumstances actually  pei*taining  to  it,  at  a  particular  time; 
&o.,  and  in  the  other  premise,  independently  of  those  cir- 
cumstances. A  glaring  example  would  be,  if  any  one 
should  pretend  to  prove  (which  of  course  would  be  only 
as  a  jest)  that  because  what  you  have  on  your  back  was 
the  covering  of  a  sheep,  therefore  the  sheep  wore  a  coat 
of  blue  or  red  broadcloth.  This  is  called  in  the  technical 
language  of  the  Latin  treatises  "  Fallacia  accidentis  " 

It  is  evident  that  when  any  ambiguity,  of  whatever  kind, 
in  a  Middle-term,  is  suspected,  the  natural  course  is  to  seek 
for,  or  to  demand,  a  J)eJmition  of  it.  Only,  remember 
that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  insist,  in  every  such  case, 
on  a  complete  definition,  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  re- 
moving any  doubt  as  to  the  argument  before  us;  i.  e.  as  to 
the  Middle-term's  being  employed  in  the  same  sense  in 
both  premises. 

For  instance,  if  there  were  a  discussion  respecting  a 
person's  having  swallowed  "poison"  and  some  ambiguity 
conneci^ed  with  the  reasoning,  were  suspected  in  the 
employment  of  the  word,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
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give  a  definition  such  as  should  exten4  to  "every  poison/' 
including  such  as  savages  use  for  their  arrou;^;  because) 
the  supposed  question  relates  only  to  poisons  taken  into 
the  stomach. 

§  14.  The  Fallacies-in-matter  are  divided  (as  has  been 
iaid)  iiito  two  kiilds:  ''iin<iti6-iti«im29<to/i-o/^a-jE>remi«d/' 
and  **vrrelevant  coTidiiMoh." 

.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  no  one  is  to  be  charged   with 

,/^l22actou»-proceeding  merely  because  he  argues  from  Pre- 

niises  which  we  deny;  or  because  the  Conclusion  he  draws 

is  not  the  one  we  would  wish  to  see  proved.     For  neither 

of  these  implies  any  deception. 

One  man  may  assume  fapts  or  principles  which  anoUier 
will  not  admit;  but  provided  he  does  this  openly  and 
knowingly,  there  is  no  Fallacy  in  the  case. 

Or  again,  we  may,  (suppose)  wish  to  have  it  pointed 
out  and  proved  who  is  the  perpetrator  of  such  and  such 
a  crime;  but  if  the  accused  party  prove  that  it  was  not 
hBf  we  have  no  right  to  demand  more. 

But  if  any  one  is  convinced  by  an  argument  based  on 
some  Premise  which  he  'twould  not  have  admitted  if  dis- 
tinctly put  brfore  him,  there  is  in  this  case  a  Fallacy. 

And  BO  there. is,  if  any  one  is  satisfied,  or  endeavours  to 
satisfy  others,  by  proving  some  conclusion,  different  from 
what  he  had  ovigmckUy  maintained;  or  from  what  was 
originally  proposed  as  the  Question:  or,  (which  comes  to 
the  same,)  which  is  the  contradictory,  not,  of  what  he- had 
originally  denied,  but  of  some  different  proposition.  This 
is  propetly  the  Fallacy  of  "irrelevant  conclusion." 

§  16.  Under  the  former  of  these  two  classes  of  Fallacy 
oomes  what  is,  technically,  called  "begging  the  Question;" 
th^t  is,  assuming  as  a  Premise  the  very  proposition  which 
— ^in  othef  words — ^is  proved  as  the  Conclusion.  The  way 
in  which  this  is  u^u&Uy  done  is  that  which  is  commonly 
called,  "arguing  in  a  Circle;"  that  is,  proving  some  con- 
dnsion  by  means  of  a  Premise  which  is  itself  deduoed^~ 
more  or  less  remofcely — ^from  premises  deduced  from  that 
very  Conclusion,  assumed  as  a  premise.  As  if  you  were 
to  prove  that  A  is  B,  be<^use  0  is  D;  and  that  C  is  D, 
beoftiise  E  is  F;  and  ho  on,  till  at  length  you  come  to  infer 
i^MAY  i&ZheecmieA  itB, 
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Of  course  the  nourr<yu)&r  the  Circle,  the  less  likely  it  is  to 
escape  the  detection,  either  of  the  reasoner  himself,  (for 
men  often  deceive  themselves  in  this  way,)  or  of  his  hearers. 
When  there  is  a  long  circuit  of  many  intervening  proposi-  ^ 
tions  before  you  come  back  to  the  original  Conclusion,  it 
will  often  not  be  perceived  that  the  arguments  really  do 
proceed  in  a  "Circle."  Just  as  when  any  one  is  advancing 
in  a  straight  line  (as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it)  along  a 
plane  on  this  Earth's  surface,  it  escapes  our  notice  that  we 
are  really  moving  along  the  circumference  of  a  Circ^,  (since 
the  earth  is  a  globe,)  and  that  if  we  could  go  on  without 
interruption  in  the  same  line,  we  should  at  length  arrive 
at  the  very  spot  we  set  out  from.  But  this  we  readily 
perceive,  when  we  are  walking  round  a  small  hill. 

For  instance,  if  any  one  argues  that  you  ought  to  submit 
to  the  guidance  of  himself,  or  his  leader,  or  his  party.  <fec., 
because  these  maintain  what  is  right;  and  then  argues  that 
what  is  so  maintained  is  right  because  it  is  maintained  by 
persons  whom  jou  ought  to  submit  to;  and  that  these  are 
himself  and  his  party;  or  again,  if  any  one  maintains 
that  so  and  so  must  be  a  thing  morally  Wrong,  because  it 
is  prohibited  in  the  moral  portion  of  the  Mosaic-law,  and 
then,  that  the '  prohibition  of  it  does  form  a  part  of  the 
moral  (not  the  ceremonial,  or  the  civil)  portion  of  that 
Law,  becaibse  it  is  a  thing  morally  wrong ^ — either  of  these 
would  be  too  narrow  a  Circle  to  escape  detection,  unless 
several  intermediate  steps  were  interposed.  And  if  the 
form  of  expression  of  each  proposition  be  varied  every  time 
it  recurs, — ^the  sense  of  it  remaining  the  same — ^this  will' 
greatly  aid  the  deception. 

Of  course,  the  way  to  oppose  the  Fallacy,  is  to  reverse 
this  procedure:  to  narrow  the  Circle  by  ^tting  off  the 
intermediate  steps:  and  to  exhibit  the  same  proposition, — 
when  it  comes  round  the  second  time, — ^in  the  same  words. 

§  16.  In.  aU  cases,^n unduly-a^sumsd  premise,  (i.e.  one 
which  would  not  be  admitted  if  clearly  stated,  and  delibe- 
rately considered,)  is  the  more  likely  to  escape  detection, 
the  longer  the  train  of  argument  is,  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  well-established  propositions  introduced. — 
'  When  this  artifice  is  employed,  a  dull  or  thoughUess  hearer 
is  apt  to  say  *' there  is  nmoh  truth  ixi  what  has  been  urged." 
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And  so  perhaps  there  is.  There  may  have  been  intro- 
duced, in  the  course  of  the  reasoning,  twenty  propositions, 
all  of  them  true,  except  one;  the  denial  of  which  one  would 
nullify  the  whole  train  of  arguments.  A  chain  which 
has  only  one  faulty  link,  is  not  indeed  the  stronger,  but 
is  the  more  likely  to  appear  strong,  by  the  addition  of  a 
great  many  sound  links 

It  also  contributes  to  this  kind  of  deception,  to  suppress 
the  unduly-assumed  premise;  stating  the  argument  as 
an  Enthymeme  expressing  the  tnte  premise,  and  giving 
proofs  of  the  trul^  of  that,  as  if  everything  turned  on  the 
establishment  of  that  premise. 

So  also,  in  Fallacies  of  the  other  class, — ^the  "irrelevant- 
conclusion"— 4t  often  aids  the  deception,  to  suppress  the 
Conclusion  itself :  bringiiig  forward  arguments  which  do 
indeed  go  to  prove  a  Conclusion,  somewhat  like  the  one 
required,  though  not  the  very  one:  and  then  (instead  of 
expressly  stating  the  Conclusion  that  really  does  follow, 
or  again,  that  which  had  been  originally  maintained)  a 
man  will  say,  "the  inference  from  this  is  plain;"  or  "I 
have  thus  established  my  point;"  or  "the  position  of  oui^ 
opponents  is  thus  completely  overthrown,"  <kc. 

§  17.  The  two  kinds  of  "  Fallaoy-in-matter,"  are  very 
commcmly  combined  in  one  course  of  argument :  that  is, 

fiJse  or  a  doubtful  premise  will  be  assumed  as  having 

m  proved  by  arguments  which  go  to  prov^  not  thatf 
rat  another  proposition,  somewhat  like  it. 

For  instance,  instead  of  proving  that  "this  Prisoner  has 
oommitted  an  atrocious  fraud,"  you  prove  that  "the  fraud 
ht)  is  accused  of  is  atrocious:"  instead  of  proving  (as  in 
the  ^fell-kupwn  tale  of  Cyrus  and  the  two  coats)  tlutt  "  the 
taller  boy  had  a  right  to  force  the  other  boy  to  exchange 
coats  with  him,"  you  prove  that  "  the  exchange  would 
have  been  advantageous  to  both;"  instead  ofproving  that 
**&  man  has  not  the  rij^ht  to  educate  his  children,  or  to 
dispose  of  his  property,  in  the  way  he  thinks  best,"  ypu 
show  that  the  way  in  which  he  educates  his  children,  or 
disposes  of  the  property,  is  not  really  the  best;  instead  of 
proving  that  "  the  poor  ought  to  be  relieved  in  this  way 
rather  than  ia  that,"  you  prove  that  the  pobr  ought  to  be 
raUeyed;  instead  of  proving  Uiat  "an  irrational-a|pent — 
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whether  a  brute  or  a  madman — can  never  be  deterred 
from  any  act  by  apprehension  of  punishment,"  (as  for 
instance  a  dog,  from  sheep-biting,  by  fear  of  being 
beaten,)  you  prove  that  "  the  beating  of  one  dog  does 
not  operate  as  an  example  to  other  dogs,  &c. ;  and  then 
you  proceed  to  assume  as  premises,  conchisions  different 
from  what  have  really  been  established. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  detecting  any  Fallacy  of  what- 
ever kind  in  our  own  reasonings,  or  another's,  arises  (as 
was  formerly  remarked)  from  its  being  usually  stated  in  all 
oblique,  indirect  and  somewhat  inverted  and  perplexed 
form  of  expression ;'  and  more  especially  when  diluted^ 
as  it  were,  with  a  multitude  of  words;  just  as  poison 
is  more  likely  to  escape  detection,  when  disguised  and 
diluted  by  being  mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  innocent 
ingredients,  than  when  presented  in  a  small  concentrated 
dose. 

The  validity,  or  the  fallaciousness,  of  any  course  of 
reasoning,  will  ^en  be  made  the  most  evident,  when 
examined  according  to  the  forgoing  rules,  after  laying 
aside  all  redundant  words  put  in  for  mera  embellishment 
of  style,  and  stating  the  whole  in  the  most  simple  lan- 
guage, and  in  regular  order,  as  briefly  as  is  compatible 
with  perfect  clearness. 
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§  1.  It  remains  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  ^^ finding 
[according  to  the  Latin  writers,  Inventieni]  of  arguments;" 
the  foregoing  Lessons  relating  only  to  the  rules  for  passing 
judgmerd  on  arguments. . 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  first  place,  that  the  words 
"tn/er"  and  ** prove"  (which  we  have. frequently  had  <X5ca- 
sion  to  employ,)  denote,  not  two  different  things^  but  the 
same  thing  considered  in  two  differertt  points  of  view.  He 
who  "inferia"  (correctly)  jwove*/  and  he  who  "proves" 
infers :  and  yet  the  two  expressions  are  not  synonymous. 

So  also,  tiie  "road  fjrom  London  to  Liverpool"  and 
the  "  road  from  Liverpool  to  London,"  are  not  different 
things;  but  the  one  expression  calls  to  the  mind  the 
thought  of  a  journ^  j^rom  the  Metropolis  to  the  Seaport; 
and  the  other,  the  reverse.  And  in  like  manner,  the 
word  "iz^er"  fixes  the  mind^«t  on  the  Premises  and  then 
on  the  Conclusion ;  the  wcid  "  prove,"  on  the  oo^trary, 
leads  the  mind  from  the  Conclusion  (in  this  case  called 
the  "  Quesuon")  to  the  Premises. 

Hence,  we  say  commonly  "  Whatdo  youtn/^yromthatl" 
"How  do  you  prove  thisi"  namely,  tloB  Condusion?  ' 

And  the  corresponding  Subit(mtiv98  are  often  used  to 
deno1»e  that  whiph  is,  in  each  instance,  Uut  in  the  mind : 
"inference"  being  often  ufdd  to  signify  a  Condhimon 
[Proposition'infeiyed]  and  "  proof,"  a  Fremiie. 

w!hen  then  any  long  train  of  reasoning  is  carried  c(n,  we 
proceed — in-  "inferring,"  and  in  "proving" — in  opposite 
directions :  our  object  being,  in  the  cme  case,  to  asoertaiu 
firom  all  that  we  know  cm  a  ewtain  subject,  what  Conoki- 
tion  is  to  b^  drawn ;  and  in  another  case, — when  '^'e  are 
satisfied  as  to  the  oonblttsion — to  consider  by  what  wrgu- 
mmti  we  shall  eitftUiih  it 
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§  2.  In  the  former  case,  from  established  "data"  [cer- 
^in  known  facts,  and  acknowledged  principles]  we  infer 
so  and  so;  and  from  this  conclusion,  in  conjunction  with 
other  known  truths,  we  infer  something  else ;  and  so  on, 
till  we  have  ascertained  what  is  decisive  of  the  question 
before  us,  or  as  much  as  we  are  able. 

In  the  latter  case,  we  proceed  upwards  from  the  Premises 
which  will  establish  the  Conclusion  we  are  maintaining, 
to  the  arguments  which  will  prove  those  Premises :  and 
so  on,  till  we  arrive  at  something  that  is  admitted.  And 
from  this, — when  we  have  to  convince  others — we  gene- 
rally proceed  through  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  in  a 
reversed  order,  doumwards,  till  we  have  arrived  at  the 
Conclusion  to  be  established. 

We  are  sometimes  then  employed  in  what  may  be 
called  "seeking  for  a  Conclusion"  and  sometimes  again, 
ia  "  seeking  for  Middle^erms." 

For  instance,  a  Judge  is  inquiring  whether  the  estate 
does,  or  does  not,  belong  by  law  to  th$  claimant :  the  Suitor 
(or  his  Advocate)  is  seeking  for  proofs  that  the  estate  is 
bia.  The  Natural-philosopher,  when  investigating ^  inquires 
"  what  is  the  cause  of  the  tides ;"  the  Phy  'oian  "  what 
is  this  patient's  disease;"  and  each,  when  he  has  satisfied 
himself,  and  is  proceeding  to  teach  and  to  convince  others, 
sets  himself, — like  the  Advocate — to  seek  for  proofs: 
sometimes  employing  the  same  that  had  led  himself  to 
the  conclusion,  and  sometimes  different  ones;  acconling 
to  what  he  judges  will  serve  best  to  /  satisfy  the  under- 
staCndinff  of  others,  that  "  the  cause  of  the  tides  is  so 'and 
no ;"  or  that  "  such  and  such  is  the  patient's  disease." 

And  thus,  in  laying  before  others  this  process  of  reason- 
ing, a  man  will  sometimes  proceed  in  tlie  same  order  in 
which  he  had  sought  for  the  arguments,  (that  is,  begin- 
ning from  the  Conclusion,  and  proceeding  upwards,)  or 
again,  sometimes  in  the  reverse-order ;  setting  out  from 
something  that  is  admitted,  and  proceeding  doumward§ 
toward9  the  ultimate  Conclusion.  * 

{  3.  In  treating  of  the  operation  of  seeking  for  Middle- 
terms — in  otKer  words,  for  Arguments  to  establish,  qn  each 
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occasion,  the  Conclusion  maintained — we  are  naturally 
led  to  inquire  concerning  the  different  kinds  of  Argumente 
one  often  finds  alluded  to  in  books,  or  in  conversation. 

These  are  in  general  very  indistinctly  described,  and 
confusedly  enumerated. 

We  hear  persons  speaking  of  "  Syllogistic  Reasoning," 
and  such  as  is  not  "  Syllogistic ;" — of  "  Categorical,  or 
Hypothetical  Arguments," — or  "Demonstrative,  and  Pro- 
bable, [or  MoralJ  Reasoning ;"  of  "  Direct  and  Indirect 
Arguments;"— of  "A  priori  Arguments,"  "Arguments  from 
Testimony," — ^from  "Analogy," — ^from  "  Example" — by 
"  Parity-of-Reasoning,"  &c.,  without  any  distinct  account 
being  given  of  these  and  other  modes  of  procedure. 

In  reality,  to  enumerate  thus  confusedly  the  several  kinds 
of  Argument,  is  to  commit  the  fault  formerly  noticed  in 
reference  to  "cross-divisions;"  there  being, in  this  instance^ 
no  less  than  four  different  divisions;  which  ought  not  to 
be  blended  together. 

First.  The  division  of  ArguVnents  into  irregular  and 
syllogistio,  and  of  Syllogisms  again,  into  Categoripal  and 
Hypothetical,  <&c.,  is  a  division,  strictly  speaking,  not 
of  ArgwnMnta  themselves,  but  of  the  forma  of  stating  an 
argument.  For  it  is  manifest  (as  above  explained)  that 
one  individual  argument  may  be^stated  in  a  Hypothetical 
or  in  a  Categoriod  form,  and  in  the  first  Figure  or  in 
the  second,  d^. 

Secondly .  The  division  of  Arguments  into  probable  and 
dsmonstratvoe  is  evidently  according  to  the  eubject-mattw : 
and  is  strictly ,lLot  a  division  of  ArgttmentSf  considered  <m 
arguments,  but  rathca:,  of  the  Propositions  they  consist  of, 
in  respect  of  the  "matter"  of  those  pi'opositions. 

§  4.  Thirdly.  Arguments  are  divided  into  **direet"  and 
"indirect"  according  as  your  object  is  to  establish  either 
the  truth  of  the  Conoltision,  or  the  falsity  [the  "  Contra- 
dictory"] of  one  of  the  premises.  For  when  we  arrive  by 
sound  reasoning,  at  a  false  Conclusion,  it  is  plain  that  one 
at  least  of  the  Premises  must  be  false. 

'  In  short,  every  valid  argument  maybe  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  Conditioned  Proposition;  **J^  the  Premises  are 
true,  the  Conclusion  is  true;"  then,  supposing  you  admit 
the  Premiflei  to  be  trae,  you  must  admit  tiie  truth  of  the- 
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Conclusion;  (which  corresponds  to  a  Oonstructive  Condi- 
tional-syllogism;) and  hence  also,  supposing  you  find  the 
Conclusion  false,  you  must  admit  that  the  Premises,  or 
one  of  them,  cannot  but  be  false ;  since  if  they  were  both 
true,  the  Conclusion  would  be  true :  and  this  corresponds 
to  a  Destructive  Conditional-syllogism. 

Kow  the  above  is  evidently  a  Division,  not  strictly 
speaking,  of  Arguments,  but  of  the  purposes  ifor^hich  any 
Argument  may  be  designed :  gamely,. either  to  prove  its 
Conclusion,  or  to  disprove  one  its  Pi'emises. 

For  the  same  individual  Argument  may  answer  both 
purposes  in  different  persons.  For  instance,  "  Whatever  is 
maintained  by  the  Stoics  (or  by  such  and  such  a  philoso- 
pher, sect,  party,  <kc.)  must  be  admitted ;  that  pain  is  no 
evil  (or  such  and  such  a  doctrine,  whatever,  it  may  be, 
in  each  instance)  is  so  maintained:  therefore  this  must 
be  admitted  :"  now  a  zealous  partizan  would  be  so  fully 
convinced  pf  the  Premises  that  he  will  assent  to  the  Con- 
clusion :  others  may  be  so  revolted  by  the  Conclusion, 
that  they  will  thereupon  reject  the  Major-premise. 

The  Argument  therefore  will,  to  the  one,  be  "direct," 
and  to  the  other  "  indirect." 

§  5.  Fourthly.  When  we  speak  of  arguing  from  a  Cause 
to  an  Effect,  or  of  arguing  from  Testimony  to  the  truth 
of  what  is  attested,  or  again,  from  a  hnovm  case  to  an 
unknown  similar  case,  &c.,  these  kijids  of  arguments  are 
distinguished  from  each  other  "  according  to  the  relation 
eadst^ng  between  the  Premises  and  the  Condusimif  in  respect 
of  tEe  siibject-m^tter  of  each." 

This  then,  and  this  alone,  is  properly  a  division  of 
Arguments,  as  sulch. 

When  we  say,  for  instance,  that  in  arguing  from  the 
"fall  of  rain"  to  the  consequent  "wetness  of  the  roads,"  the 
Premise  is  a  Cause,  and  the  Conclusion  'drawn,  an  Effect, 
it  is  evident  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  more  syllogistic 
connexiofi  of  the  Pi^emise  and  Conclusion ;  (which,  as  was 
formerly  explained,  is  always  the  same ;)  nor  again  are  we 
speaking  of  the  subject-matter  of  those  Propositions  (as  in 
the  second  Head)  considered, — each  by  itself — merely  cw 
Propositions,  independently  of  the  Argument,  for  "Cause," 
and  "Effect"  axe  relative  worda;  and  ^e  Premise  is  oaUed 
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other  words,  as  far  as  it  is  a  "Condition"  of  the  truth  of 
some  assertion  or  supposition, — so  far  it  (the  "condition") 
may  be  inferred  [or  "concluded"]  from  the  truth  of  that  as- 
sertion or  supposition, — ^ff^m  the  existence  of  that  effect,  <fec. 

If  it  be  a  "Condition"  absolutely  essential  to  something 
which  we  know  or  assume  to  be  true,  it  may  of  course  be 
inferred  with  complete  certainty;  and  the  nearer  we  ap- 
proach to  this  case,  the  stronger  will  be  the  probability. 

Thus,  in  the  instance  just  above,  when  a  man  is  sus- 
pected of  a  murder,  from  being  found  near  the  spot,  his 
clothes  bloody,  and  property  of  the  deceased  about  him ; 
the  perpetration  of  the  murder  by  him  is  just  so  far  proba- 
ble, as  it  is  presumed  to  be  a  Condition  of  the  existence  of 
the  "Signs;"  i.  e.  so  far  as  it  is  presumed  that  otherwise  his 
clothes  would  not  have  beeji  stained,  &c.  [or  that  they  would 
not  have  been  stained  wnless  he  had  committed  the  deed.] 

So  also  the  Wetness  of  the  roads  is  a  "  Sign"  that  rain 
has  fallen,  just  so  far  as  we  suppose  that  othertoise  the 
roads  would  not  have  been  wet ;  in  short,  that  the  fall  of 
rain  was.  a  cone^t^ion  of  that  wetness. 

To  this  head  we  may  refer  all  mathematical  reasonings. 
Every  property,  for  instance,  of  a  triangle  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  "condition"  of  the  supposition  that  a  "  Ti'iangle" 
is  what  is  defined.  A  figure  would  not  he  a  Triangle, 
vmiess  its  angles  were  equal  to  rigat  angles,  <&c. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  although  in  many  Arguments 
from  "Sign" — as  when  we  infer  wetness  of  the  roads  from 
a  fall- of  rain — we  infer  a  Gattse  from  an  Effect^  this  is 
not  inasmuch  as  [or  "so  far  forth  as"]  it  is  a  Cause,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  Condition.  For  we  should  no  less 
infer  fr^  finding  a  certain  spot  wet,  that  it  had  been  left 
tmcove^ed;  though  the  mere  absence  of  covering  could  not 
be  properly  called  a  Co/use  of  its  wetness. 

And  in  a  like  manner,  a  man's  having  been  alive  on  a 
certain  day,  might  be  inferred  as  a  necessary  "Condition" 
(though  certainly  not  a  "  Cause*')  of  his  dying  the  next  day. 

§  8.  **^Testimont/"  isonekindof  "275n."  For  it  evidently 
has  weight  just  so  far  as  we  suppose  the  truth  of  what  is 
attested  to  be  a  necessary  "Condition"  of  the  testimony; 
that  is,  just  so  far  as  we  suppose  that  the  testimony  would 
not  have  been  given,  unless  the  thing  attested  had  beentnie. 
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The  different  degrees  of  weight  due  to  different  Testi- 
monies must  of  course  depend  on  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances; of  which  we  must,  on  each  occasion,  judge  in  great 
measure  from  the  particulars  of  the' case  then  before  us. 

There  are  two  remarks,  however,  on  this  point  which  are 
needful  to  foe  kept  in'mind:^«^,  we  should  remember  the 
difference  between  Testimony  to  "matters-of;/ao<"  and  to 
"mattera-of-Ojpwiiow."  When  the  question  is  about  Vkftuctf 
we  look,  merely  or  chiefly,  to  the  honesty  of  v  the  witness, 
and  to  his  meaTi^  of  obtaining  iT^ormation;  when  the 
question  relates  to  doctrine  [or  opinion]  of  any  kind,  his 
ability  to  judge  must  equally  be  token  into  account; 

By  a  ** matter  [or  "question"]  of  fact,"  is  oomjnonly  un- 
derstood something  which  might,  conceivablyf  be  submitted 
to  the  senses;  and  about  which  it  is  supposed  there  could 
be  no  disagreement  between  persons  who  should  be  pre- 
sent, and  to  whose  senses  it  should  be  submitted. 

Bya  "matter  of  opinion"  again,is  meant  anything  where- 
on an  exercise  of  jW^men^  would  be  called  for  on  the  part 
of  persons  having  the  same  objects  presented  to  theirsenses; 
and  who  might  conceivably  disagree  in  their  judgment. 

.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  is  accused  of  a  murder; 
whether  he  did  or<M  not  strike  the  blow,  or  fire  the  shot,  &c. 
would  be  a  "question  oi/actf.  whether  he  did  so  tviykiUy 
amd  malicioiuly  [which  is  Qecessary  to  constitute  an  act, 
mwrder\  would  be  a  question  of  {^^judgment,"  or]  opinion, 

4^nd  observe,  that  the  distinction  does  not  at  all  J)um  on 
the  greater  or  less  decree  of  eertainty  attainable  in  the  two 
cases  respectively.  For  instance,  whether  "King  Bichard^^ 
the  Third,  ,<3(ic?,  or  did  not  put  t<o  death  his  nephews  in  the 
Tower,  (which  is  a  -^'question  of  fact,")  is  very  d^btful, 
and  a  matter  c^  dispute' among  Historians:  but  wmt  sort 
of  am,  act  it  was,  if  he  did  commit  it,  is  a  "matter-of-opin- 
ion/',but  one  on  which  no  one  would  be  likely  to  doubt. 

§  di  In  most  cases  this  distinction  is  very  obvious;  but 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  person  is  uupposed,^ — and 
supposes  himself — to  be  attesting  a.  fact;  when  in  truth 
he  is  giving  an  opinion;  that  is,  either  stating  the  it^fer- 
encehe  draws /rom  the  fact  he  has  witnessed,*^  or  again, 
professing  to  attest  a  fact  which  he  has  not  really  wit- 
nepised,  but  which  he  concludes  to  haye  taken  place,  from  ■ 
something  he  did  witness. 
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An  instance  of  the  former  kind  is,  when  some  one  who 
is  in  attendance  on  a  sick  person  bears  witness  that  tbb 
patient  was  benefited,  or  was  disordered,  by  taking  such 
and  such  a  medicine.  He  was  an  eyewitness  perhaps,  of 
the  medicine's  being  swallowed,  and  of  the  subsequ^it 
change,  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse;  but  that  the  medi- 
cine caused  that  change  (though  he  may  be  very  right  in 
believing  that  it  did)  is  evidently  his  judgment. 

As  an  instance  of  the  other  kind,  a  man,  suppose,  will 
attest  that  he  saw  such  a  one  killed;  though  perhaps  he 
did  not  see  him  dead;  but  saw  him  receive  a  wound 
which  he  judged  (perhaps  very  rightly)  could  not*  fail  to 
occasion  speedy  death. 

For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  may  be,  and 
often  are  "questions-of  opinion"  relative  to  facta;  i.  e.^  we 
judge  from  such  and  such  circumstances,  that  so  and  so. is, 
or  is  not,  likely  to  occur ;  pr  to  exist.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
there  is,  ^r  that  there  is  not,  a  great  lake  in  the  interior 
ot  New  Holland;  but  till  that  interior  shall  have  been 
explored,  eveiyohe  is  left  fco  form .  his  opinion^  and  to 
judge  according  to  probabilities. 

And  hence,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  that  men 
are  apt  to  reason  unconseioualy ;  and  thus  to  suppose 
themselves  bearing  testimony,  (as  has  been  said)  to  some- 
thing theif  senses  have  witnessed,  wheii  in  truth  they  ar^ 
stating  theif  own  iijtf^nces  therefrom.  '' 

The  process  which  usually  takes  place  is  this:  the>ir 
SMises  furnish  them  ydthtme  Fremiae,  (the  Miftoi^) 
the  other  is  supplied  by  thel^i'  xi^^m.  mind;  aiid  thei  €<6>k^ 
(fusion  dt&WD.  from  theS^  two  (ajae  you  tday  see  in  the 
above  9;camples)  is  what  th^y  describe'  themselves  as 
h&viagwitneaaedi 

§  10.  ii.  The  other  remark  to  be  tome  in  mind^  is, 
that  when  several  tnrfepewdfew/  witnesses  [witness^  be- 
tween whoin  there  could  have  been  no  c6llusion\  attest  the 
same  thing,  the  weight  of  their  testMdhy 'd^|j^nds  on  this 
agreement,  find  not  on  the  weight  of  each  considered  s^a^ 
rately,  or  on  the  m6r©  addition  of  these  together. 

I!1iu8,  if  a  stranger,  or  one  on  whose  verakaty  I  have  no 
i^liance,  gives  me  intelligence  of  soi^e  iemarkable  tratts^ 
action,  <sc  state  of  things,  wMdh  h^  pidofesses  to  hlkve  wit^ 
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nessed,  describing  fully  all  the  details,  I  may  perhaps 
think  it  more  likely  than  not  that  the  A^h(9le  story  and 
all  the  particulars  are  a  fabrication.  But  if  I  receive 
the  same  account  from  another,  and  again  from  another 
person,  (equally  undeserving  of  credit,)  who  could  not 
have  had  any  communication  with  the  first,  nor  could 
have  had  access  to  any  source  of  false  information  com- 
mon to  them  all,  I  should  at  once  believe  them;  because 
the  chances  would  be  immeasurably  great  against  several 
persons,  (however  likely,  each,  to  Lvent  o^)  having 
independently,  invented  the  awme  story. 

And  -the  force  of  evidence  in  such  an  argument  depends 
mainly  on  the  number  and  minuteness  of  the  pcvrtwvXara 
in  the  thing  attested;  because  the  chances  are  thus  in- 
creased against  an  acdidental  coincidence.  * 

Tl^e  same  rule  applies  not  only  to  "Testimony"  but  to 
other  "Signs"  also.  As  when,  (to  refer  to  an  example  in 
the  preceding  Lesson,)  a  person  after  swallowing  a  cer- 
tain drug  is  attacked  with  such  and  such  symptoms; 
which  may  have  been  accidental;  if  the  same  symptoms 
follow  in  another  case,  and  another,  dec.,  we  are  convinced 
at  length  that  these  cannot  have  been  accidental  coinci- 
dences, but  that  the  drug  cat^x ec2  the  symptoms. 

§  11.  When  we  reason  from  a  known  case  to  another, 
or  others,  less  known,  under  the  same  Class,  this  is  called 
arguing  from  "Example" — ^by  "Induction"-T-from  "Expe- 
rience"— ^by  "Analogy" — by  "Parity-of-reasoning,"  <lEC.,all 
of  which  expressions,  though  not  exactly  synonymous, 
denote  a  process  substantially  the  same.  Aiid  the  two 
liases, — ^the  known  and  the  unknown,- — are  said  to  be 
"ancUo^oiu"  or  "parallel  cases;''  the  common  Class  which 
they  both  fall  under  being  the  point  of  Besemblance  or 
Analogy  between  the  two. 

Thus,  we  show  from  the  example  of  the  French  ReyO' 
lution,  and  that  of  England  in  ^he  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  that  the  extreme  of  Democracy  if  likely  to  lead  to 
a  n^litary  Monarchy. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  speak  of  "making  an  Ex'- 
ample"  of  one  who.  is  punished  for  any  faults;  so  as  to 
deter  others  by  the  expectation  that  a  Uke  fietult  in  them 
wiU  lead  to  ^Aair  punishment. 
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And  it  is  thus  that  we  learn  to  anticipate  such  and 
such  weather,  in  certain  situations,  at  certain  seasons; 
and  in  short,  become  acquainted  with  the  general  Laws 
of  Nature. 

In  all  those  cases,  we  proceed,  strictly  speaking,  by  Ana- 
logy. But  this  word  is  most  usually  employed  in  those 
arguments  where  the  correspondence  between  the  two  cases 
is  not  so  complete  as  to  warrant  a  certainty  in  oiir  conclu- 
sions. "When  the  two  cases  do  correspond  completely,  or 
nearly  so,  we  usually  employ  the  word  Experience.  . 

Thus  a  man  would  be  said  to  be  convinced  from  "  Expe- 
rience" that  such  and  such  a  kiiid  of  diet,  or  of  medicine, 
or  of  weather,  is  wholesome  or  unwholesome  to  himself; 
if  he  had  invariably  observed  like  effects  on  a  number 
of  men,  he  might  perhaps  speak  of  experience  as  having 
convinced  hinj  that  this  diet,  &c.,  was  wholesome  or  un- 
wholesome for  the  whole  human  Species ;  though  in  this, 
he  would  be  liable  to  mistake ;  but  if  he  conjectured  the 
same  with  respect  to  some  other  Species  of  animal,  every 
one  would  say  he  was  reasoning  by  "Analogy." 

§  12.  And  here  observe,  that  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to 
speak  of  "  Knowing  by  Experience"  suchand  sucha  general 
tru^;  or  that  so  and  so  unll  take  place. xmder  such  and  such 
circumstances.  Not  but  that  we  may  often  ha^e  the  most 
complete  and  rational  asaurance  of  general  truths,  or  future 
events;  but,  properly  speaking,  what  we  know  by  "  expe- 
rience," is  the  past  only ;  and  those  individttal  events 
which  we  have  actually  experienced:  and  any  conviction 
concerning  a  general  rule  and  concerning  future  occur- 
rences, is  what  we  judge  from  Experience.* 

And  this  diiStinction  is  important  to  be  remembered, 
because,  although  (as  we  have  said)  there  are  numberless 
cases  in  which  the  conclusion  thus  drawn  is  not  liable  to 
mistake,  many  persons  are  apt— as  was  above  remarked — 
to  make  mistakes  as  to  what  it  is  that  they  themselves, — 
or  that  othe:ics» — <^i^»  ^^  ^^'^^  occasion,  bearing  witness  to. 

A  mere  fact,  or  a  number  of  individiud  facts,  however 
strange  they  may  seem  to  us, — ^that  are  attested  by  a  per- 
son whose  veracity  we  can  fully  rely  on,  we  are  justified 

*8«9t1ie  initanoe  ftinnerljroittdfrom  Home,  of  th^ugoment  that  'in>ur»clM 
ire  (xmtrut  to  ezperitece,"  ftc 
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in  believing,  even  though  he  be  a  man  of  no  superior 
judgment.  But  if  he  states  some  general  fa^t  [or  "law"] 
as  a  thing  experienced  by  him,  we  should  remember  that 
this  is  his  inference,  from  his  experience.  It  may  be  a 
very  conrect  one:  and  it  may  be  one  in  which  no  great 
ability  is  needed  for  forming  a  correct  judgment;  but  still 
the  case  is  one  in  which  his  ability y  as  well  as  veracity ,  is 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

For  instance,  a  Farmer  or  a  Gardener  will  tell  you  that 
he  ''knows  by  experience"  that  such  and  such  a  crop  suc- 
ceeds best  if  sown  in  Autumn,  and  such  a  crop  again,  if 
sown  in  Spring.  And  in  most  instances  they  will  be  right: 
that  is,  their  Experience  will  have  led  them  to  right  con- 
elusions.  But  what  they  have  actually  hnowii  6y  experience, 
is,  the  success  or  the  failure  of  c&rtain  indimditdl  crops. 

And  it  is  remarkable,  that  for  many  Ages  all  Farmers 
and  Gardeners  without  exception  were  no  less  firmly  con- 
vinced—and convinced  of  their  knowing  it  by  eonperience 
— ^that  the  crops  \jrould  never  turn  out  good  unless  tiie 
seed  were  sown  during  the  increase  of  the  Moon;  a  belief 
which  is  now  completely  exploded,  except  in  some  remote 
and  unenlightened  districts. 

§  13.  In  all  cases,  Arguments  of  the  Class  we  are  now 
speiBtking  of,  proceed  on  the  supposition  (which  is  th(d 
Hajdr-premisei)  that  "what  tak<ds'place, — or  has  happened 
-'—or  which  w6  are  sure  would  happen — ^in  a  certain  ca^, 
must  happen,  or  take  place,  in  a  certain  other  similar  Ddr 
analogousj  case;  or  in  all  such  caste^." 

The  degrees  of  probability  of  this  Major-premise  will 
of  course  be  infinitely  various,  according  to  the  subject^ 
matter.  In  the  itiVestigattoii  of  what  are  called  "physical* 
lawfi/'  a  single  experiment,  fairly  and  carefully  madie^  i8 
often  allowed  to  be  conclusive;  becadse  we  can  often  asc&i'' 
tain  <tU  the  circfdmitances  ^nnected  with  the  experiment. 
Thus  a  Cliemist,  who  should  have  ascertained  by  trial, 
that  a  specimeii  of 'Gold,  or  of  some  x>ther  tnetal  before 
hlhi,  would  combine  with  Mercury;  would  at  once  con- 
ctiide  this  te  bifA  pW)p6rty  of  thm  toetal  ithivers&lly. 

lu  human  transactioiks,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be 
thought  very  rash  to  draw  a  conclusion  from:  a  singleDe- 
ourrettoe;  oi  dvwDi  frotn  two  or  thrM^    We  make,  in  tuob 
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ft  wide  **IndticHon'*  (as  it  is  called)  of  a  number  of 
individual  instances,  [or  ^'examples,"]  before  we  venture 
to  eonohide  universally, — or.  even  as  a  ffenercUrvle — ^what 
18  likly  to  be,  for  instance,  the  result  of  such  and  stieh 
ft>  form  of  Government,— ^f  the  existence  of  Slavery,~of 
tlie  diffusion  of  Education,    of  Idianu&ctories,  &o. 

§  14.  We  have  said  tiiat  we  sometimes  argue  not  only 
fircnn  what  has  tictuaUy  happened  in  certain  cases,  but  aho 
£com  what  we  feel  certain  wouM  happen  in  such  and  sueh  a 
mippwed  case.  Of  this  description  are  ir  oructive  "^Ftthka" 
[or  "Parables,"  "Apologues,"  "Illustra-cions"]  in  which  a 
general  maxim  [or  "principle"]  is  inferred  from  a  supposed 
case,  ono/b^iro'ZM  to  that  to  which  wemeantoappiy  themiaxlm. 

llius,  iJ^e  imprudence  of  a  man  who  should   hastily 

join  the  desciples  of  Jesus,  without  having  calculated  thd 

nHsrifioes  required,  and  the  fortitude  expected  of  him,  is 

itliutrated  by  the  sui^)osed  case  of  a  man's  begiilming  to 

.  bidld  a  house  without  computing  the  cost. 

So  also  Socrates  argued  against  the  practice  of  tome  of 

the  Greek  republics,  who  chose  their  magistrates  by  lot, 

friom  the  supposed  case  of  mariners  casting  lots  who 

jdkiould  have  the  management  of  the  Vessel,  instead  Of 

H^ctising  the  best  Seaman. 

iAiid  Nathan's  parable  brought  home  to  David  a  sense 
of  the  enormity  of  his  own  crime.  Indeed,  the  "golden 
void"  of  supposing  yourself  to  chaoge  places  wiih^your 
jiflQ^hibour,  and  reflecting  what  you  would  thto  think  it 
right  for  him  to  do  towards  you,  is  miBrely  an  admoini- 
tu>xi  to  employ  in  one  (very  numerous)  class  of  <^EUies, 
Bttdli  a  mode  of  reasoning. 

In  every  employment  of  what  may  be  called  ["fioti^jwH^** 
<Np]  "invMited  example"  [reasoning  from  a  supposed  eaiS^], 
the  aigument  will  manifestly  have  no  weight,  u^essltiie 
1  )S(ilt  that  is  suppdsed  in  the  iikiaginary  case,  bis  such  at 
one  woiihi  fully  a/ntieipaUs. 

On  the  other  hand,  r«a^  instances  have  weight,  even 
though  they  be  such  as  one  would  not  hateeo^ffeeted,  For 
ialtanGe,  thiit  all  animals  with  horns  cm  the  h(bad  jahoiJd 
did#  the  cud,  and  t^ould  be  destitute  of  upper  e^itting- 
Itstibiy  is  what  no  one  wouid  hare  origihftUy  eonitetmimt; 
but  extensive  observation  has  so  fixll^r  establib^dd  thi^asia 
o 
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universal  rule,  that  a  naturalist,  on  finding  the  skeleton 
of  some  unknown  animal  with  horns  on  the  skull,  would 
at  onoe  pronounce  it  a  ruminant,  and  would  be  certain 
of  the  absenoe  of  upper  incisors.    '  ^. 

§  15.  When  an  Argument  of  the  Class  now  before  ui, 
[from  Example,  Analogy,  <&c.]  is  opposed  by  denial  of  one 
of  the  Premises,  it  is  v^iual,  in  ordinary  discourse,  so  say, 
either,-'* the  statement  Is  not  correct^*  which  is  denying 
the  iftnor-premise,— -or  'Hhis  case  does  not^x;9^,'V[or  is 
^<not  in poi'ni"'^ — Ox  "does  not  JkM  good  in  reference  tO 
the  one  before  us;"  or  "the  cases  Are  Twt  pcwaUel:"  which 
amounts  (as  you  will  see  on  examination)  tO  denying  the 
iffl^'or-premise 

Thus,  if  any  one  recommends  to  his  patient  a  certain 
medicine,  as  having  been  found  serviceable  in  cases  of 
Typhus,  it  might  be  tdthcr  denied  thlit  it  did  prove  ser- 
viceable in  those  cases  ( virhicL  would  be  a  demal  of  the 
Idinor,)  or  again  it  migkt  be  denied  that  this  patient's 
disorder  is  ^e  semie  as  tiiose;  iddih.  would  be  a  denial 
of  the  ifo/or-premise. 

And  here  observe,  that  two  things  may  be  very  unlike 

in  most  respects,  and  yet  quite  alike — ^i.e.,  the  Analogy 

'  may  hold  good — in  the  one  point  that  is  essential  to  l£e 

argument :    or,  again,  they  may  disagree  in  that  one, 

though  they  are  a^oalogous  in  many  other  points. 

And  it  is  from  inattention  to  this  distinction,  that  just 
aiguments  from  Analogy  are  often  rejected,  and  falla- 
cious ones  admitted. 

§  16.  For  instance,  in  the  Parables  alluded  to  aboi^e, 
if  a  man  should  object  that  "a  lamb  is  a  very  d^fhwU 
thing  from  a  wife,"  and  "a  ship,  from  a  Republic,"  the 
differences,  every  one  would  see,  do  not  affect  the 
Analogy  in  question. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  Analogy  in  maiiy  re- 
spects between  all  **  valuable  Articles"  that  man  uses ;  as 
com  and  iron  or  lead,  and  again  (what  are  called  the 
precious  metals)  gold  and  silver.  And  as  mi  increased 
siipply  of  mott  ^  these  sHlcleS,  while  it  lowered  their 
pncef  would  not^iminish  their  utefidnetSf  and  would  thus 
prove  a  general  benefit,  some  might  infer  that  this  would 
nOld  good  in  respect  of  gold  and  silver. 
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If  tbe  earth  should  yield  two  bushels  of  com,  or  two 
tons  of  iron  or  lead,  for  one  that  it  now  yields,  these 
articles  would  be  much  cheaper ;  while  a  bushel  of  com 
would  be  as  useful  in  feeding  us,  as  now;  and  so  with 
most  other  articles. 

But  if  the  supply  of  gold  or  silver  were  thus  doubled, 
the  chief  use  of  these  being  for  coin,  and  the  utility  of  coin 
depending  on  its  valuer  the  only  important  change  would 
be  that  a  sovereign  or  a  shilling  would  be  twice  as  large 
as  now ;  and  therefore  twice  as  cumbrous.  So  that  no 
advante^  would  result. 

It  is  manifest  that  in  a  train  of  Beasoning,  it  will  often 
happen  that  j<»veral  of  the  different  kinds  of  argument 
we  have  spoken  of  will  be  combined.  Thus  we  may  per- 
haps have  to  prove  by  several  Examples,  the  existence  of 
a  certain  ''Cause;"  and  from  that  cause  to  infer  a  certain 
"Effect;"  and  that  effect  again  may  be  employed  as  a 
''Sign"  to  infer  a  certain  "Condition,"  &c. 


In  this,  and  the  preceding  Lessons,  several  interesting 
Bubjeets  have  been  very  slightly  touched  on,  which  cmy 
be  found  more  fully  treated  of,  and  the  views  now  taken 
more  developed,  in  treatises  on  those  several  subjects.* 

If  you  proceed,  in  following  up  this  course  of  study,  to 
peruse  such  treatises,  you  will  have  been  prepared,  it  is 
lioped,  to  find  that  perusal  the  easier  and  the  more  inter- 
efdng,  from  what  has  been  explained  in  these  Lessons : 
and  you  will  be  the  better  able  to  imderstand  what  is 
valuable,  in  other  works  on  such  subjects,  and  to  detect 
anything  that  may  be  erroneous. 

*  In  the  JRemenli  cf  JUketorie,  Put  L,  the  inlijeots  of  tlifi  Uwt  Lenon  tie 
aoN  itiUy  traitted  of. 
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